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The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a  national 
agency ,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  increasingly  and 
uncompromisingly  the  interests  of  all  the  blind  throughout 
the  United  States ,  in  close  cooperation  with  all  local  organi¬ 
zations. 

Talking  Book  Topics  is  issued  by  the  Foundation  in  ink- 
print,  and  in  Talking  Book  form,  four  times  a  year — in 
March,  June,  September,  and  December.  A  printed  copy  is 
sent  to  all  readers,  free  of  charge,  to  aid  you  in  requesting 
titles  from  your  regular  distributing  library.  There  is  a  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  $1  a  year  for  the  recorded  edition.  To 
those  who  subscribe  for  the  Talking  Book  edition  but  who 
may  not  wish  to  keep  the  records,  it  is  suggested  that  you 
turn  them  over  to  your  distributing  library,  to  be  lent  to 
blind  people  who  cannot  pay  the  $1  charge. 

,If  you  can  afford  the  yearly  subscription  price  of  $1  in 
order  to  receive  the  magazine  in  recorded  form,  please  tear 
out  the  coupon  in  this  issue,  have  it  filled  in,  and  mail  it  to 
the  Talking  Book  Department  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York, 
accompanied  by  your  remittance. 

Our  experimentation  in  the  development  of  an  inex¬ 
pensive  flexible  record  to  be  used  for  magazine  publishing 
is  progressing  satisfactorily,  but  we  are  not  yet  quite  ready 
to  begin  the  issue  of  Topics  on  this  material.  Meanwhile,  we 
hope  you  will  notify  us  immediately  if  you  should  have  the 
misfortune  to  receive  a  broken  copy  of  Topics  and  a  replace¬ 
ment  will  be  promptly  mailed  to  you. 


Enclosed  find  the  sum  of  $1.00  to  cover  one  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  recorded  edition  of  Talking  Book  Topics. 
Please  send  this  magazine  to: 

SUBSCRIBER’S  NAME . 

STREET  ADDRESS  . . 

CITY  . 

STATE  . . . 
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WAGNER  -  O’DAY  TALKING  BOOK  BILL 
PASSES  CONGRESS 

by  Robert  B.  Irwin 

Readers  will  recall  that  in  the  last  issue  of  Topics  I 
told  you  that  if  the  legislative  horizon  cleared  up,  arrange¬ 
ments  would  be  made  to  have  a  bill  introduced  into  Con¬ 
gress  authorizing  a  $75,000  increase  in  the  appropriation 
for  Talking  Books.  Shortly  thereafter  Mrs.  Caroline  O’Day 
of  New  York,  who  is  a  good  friend  of  the  blind,  very 
kindly  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  9236,  authorizing  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  appropriation  from  $175,000  to  $250,000  a 
year.  This  bill  has  passed  both  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  the  Senate  and  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
June  6th.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  now  increase  the  appropriation  for  Talking  Books  to 
$250,000  as  authorized.  This  will  permit  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  Talking  Books  placed  in  the 
libraries  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

I  want  to  thank  the  hundreds  of  Talking  Book  readers 
who  wrote  to  their  Congressmen  and  Senators  urging  them 
to  vote  for  this  bill.  Members  of  Congress  are  always  in¬ 
terested  to  know  what  their  constituents  who  are  to  be 
most  affected  think  of  any  bill  before  them,  and  letters 
from  such  constituents,  if  brief  and  to  the  point,  receive 
serious  consideration. 

Correspondents  have  asked  me  if  they  should  write 

to  thank  their  representatives  in  Congress  for  supporting 

a  particular  bill.  Congressmen  and  Senators  have  told  me 

letters  of  this  kind  are  much  appreciated. 

*  *  *  * 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  our  readers  are  clear  about 
how  bills  become  laws  and  how  appropriations  are  made 
in  Congress.  Perhaps  the  history  of  the  bill  authorizing  an 
increase  in  the  appropriation  for  Talking  Books  would  be 
enlightening. 
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As  you  know,  in  order  to  place  a  law  on  the  statute 
books,  it  must  receive  favorable  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Senate,  and  generally  the  President. 
Most  laws  may  be  initiated  in  either  the  House  or  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  When  the  legislation  is  first  introduced,  it  is  known 
as  a  bill.  After  it  passes  either  the  Senate  or  the  House, 
it  is  known  as  an  act.  Usually  it  does  not  become  law  until 
it  has  been  signed  by  the  President. 

After  a  series  of  conferences  with  representatives  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  with  librarians,  and  with  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  readers,  it  was  decided  to  ask  for  an  increase 
in  the  Talking  Book  appropriation.  A  great  many  Con¬ 
gressmen  were  interviewed  on  the  subject,  and  it  appeared 
that  such  a  measure  might  receive  favorable  consideration. 

Accordingly,  Mrs.  Caroline  O’Day  was  asked  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  bill.  The  bill  was  then  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Library  for  study  and  recommendation. 
The  great  majority  of  bills  introduced  into  Congress  die 
in  the  committee  to  which  they  have  been  referred ;  that  is, 
the  committee  never  makes  any  report  on  them. 

As  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  how  soon  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Library  might  get  around  to  taking  action 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  9236),  an  identical  bill  (S.  3645)  was 
introduced  into  the  Senate  by  another  good  friend  of  the 
blind,  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New  York,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Library. 

It  happened  that  the  House  Committee  on  the  Library, 
whose  members  have  always  been  interested  in  books  for 
the  blind,  reported  Mrs.  O’Day’s  bill  out  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  took  action.  The  bill  was  then  placed  upon 
what  is  known  as  the  unanimous  consent  calendar  of  the 
House;  that  is,  it  was  scheduled  to  come  up  for  vote  by 
the  House  on  unanimous  consent  day.  There  are  usually 
two  unanimous  consent  days  each  month.  Bills  placed  on 
this  calendar  may  be  killed  by  one  or  two  adverse  votes. 
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Our  bill  fortunately  did  not  meet  with  any  opposition  and 
passed  the  House  on  May  6th.  It  then  went  to  the  Senate 
and  took  precedence  over  Senator  Wagner’s  bill  which 
was  still  in  committee.  Senator  Wagner  had  Mrs.  O’Day’s 
bill  called  up  for  a  vote  and  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  May  28th.  The  bill  became  law  on  June  6th,  when 
it  was  signed  by  the  President. 

As  this  legislation  merely  authorizes  Congress  to  in¬ 
crease  the  appropriation,  it  is  now  necessary  to  get  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  take  action  on  this  increase. 
As  we  go  to  press  we  have  received  word  that  the  increase 
in  the  appropriation  is  being  considered  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 


NOTICE 

As  we  go  to  press  we  have  just  received  word  of  the 
passing  on  June  15th  of  Mr.  Martin  A.  Roberts,  Chief 
Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  who  for 
several  years  has  been  Director  of  the  Project,  Books  for 
the  Adult  Blind  of  that  Library.  Mr.  Roberts  had  a  sin¬ 
cere  interest  in  providing  literature  of  a  high  quality  to 
blind  people.  In  spite  of  his  many  other  duties,  he  gave 
personal  attention  to  every  list  of  books  ordered  for  brail- 
ling  or  recording. 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOKS  ANNOUNCED 

The  following  new  titles  have  been  selected  for  re¬ 
cording  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  They  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  you,  as  released,  through  your  regular  distributing 
library.  The  letters  APH  and  A1B  are  used  to  distinguish 
the  recordings  of  the  American  Printing  House  and  those 
of  the  Foundation. 

When  requesting  new  titles  announced  in  Topics 
from  your  library,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  ask 
for  a  few  of  the  older  recordings  at  the  same  time  so  that 
the  librarian  may  have  a  wider  choice  in  case  the  new 
books  are  not  immediately  available.  In  addition  to  the 
fact  that  the  new  titles  are  always  in  great  demand,  cir¬ 
cumstances  unforseen  when  Topics  goes  to  press  some¬ 
times  arise  which  cause  a  delay  in  the  release  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  book. 

When  returning  a  container  of  records  to  your 
library,  please  count  the  records  carefully  to  make  certain 
that  you  have  not  omitted  any. 

Alcott,  Louisa  M.  —  Little  Men  —  20  records  —  read 
by  Burt  Blackwell  APH 

Describes  the  school  life  of  Jo’s  boys  at  Plumfield.  Jo’s  “Little 
Men”  wrestled,  slid  down  banisters,  had  pillow  fights,  and  re¬ 
membered  their  table  manners  every  night  except  Saturday. 

Allen,  Hervey  —  Action  At  Aquila  —  19  records  — 
read  by  Reynolds  Evans  AFB 

This  is  the  author’s  first  novel  since  Anthony  Adverse.  The 
first  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  journey  in  the  fall  of  1864 
of  Colonel  Franklin,  young  commander  of  the  Sixth  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  cavalry,  from  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg,  and  then  south¬ 
ward  on  a  leisurely  horseback  trip  across  western  Maryland  and 
down  the  lovely  Shenandoah  valley.  He  was  on  leave,  and  the 
varied  and  lively  incidents  of  his  journey  and  his  conversations 
with  friends  and  chance  acquaintances  provide  a  fresh  picture  of 
wartime  feeling. 
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Barrie,  James  M.  —  The  Little  Minister  —  22  records 
read  by  George  Patterson  APH 
A  romantic  Scottish  love  story  of  Babbie  and  a  Presbyterian 
minister  that  tells  much  of  Scotland  and  human  nature. 

Barton,  William  E.  —  The  Great  Good  Man  —  11 
records  —  read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

A  matter-of-fact  recital  of  how  the  boy  Lincoln  grew  to  manhood 
and  achieved  immortality.  Written  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  it 
brings  in  the  more  intimate  facts  and  incidents  in  Lincoln’s  life. 
The  story  is  told  with  simplicity  and  freshness. 

Bates,  Ernest  Sutherland  —  Biography  of  the  Bible  — 
8  records  —  read  by  Reynolds  Evans  AFB 

This  is  the  history  of  the  Bible  told  briefly  for  the  layman  by  the 
editor  of  The  Bible  Designed  to  be  Read  as  Living  Literature. 
Dr.  Bates’  Biography  of  the  Bible  falls  into  these  seven  chapters: 
I.  General  Character :  The  content  of  the  Bible  is  man.  II.  The 
Authors:  The  Old  Testament  consists  of  folk  lore  and  prophetic 
documents;  the  New  Testament  consists  more  of  the  writings  of 
individuals.  III.  The  Conflict  Over  Creed  and  Canon.  IV.  The 
Bible  Under  Medievalism:  The  five  Crusades  and  the  split  be¬ 
tween  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches;  V.  The  Great  Transla¬ 
tions;  VI.  The  Higher  Criticism ;  VII.  The  Bible  and  the  Stream 
of  Life.  The  author  of  this  most  instructive  and  interestingly 
written  book  died  a  few  months  ago. 

Browne,  Lewis  —  This  Believing  World  —  16  records 
read  by  John  Knight  AFB 

A  simple,  uncontroversial  account  of  the  great  religions  of  man¬ 
kind  showing  how  they  have  been  evolved  and  transmitted  since 
primitive  times. 

Browning,  Robert — Selections  From  Browning  (edited 
with  an  introduction  by  Robert  Morss  Lovett)  10  records 
—  read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 

In  this  collection  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  Browning 
in  the  order  in  which  his  poems  would  naturally  appeal  to  one 
who  has  not  read  them.  First  are  given  poems  of  action  and 
narratives;  second,  poems  of  places;  third,  love  poems;  and 
fourth,  poems  of  character. 
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Cervantes,  Miguel  de  —  Don  Quixote  (Translated  by 
Motteux),  Part  I,  Books  I,  II  and  III  —  17  records  — 
read  by  Alexander  Scourby  APH 

This  famous  old  Spanish  classic  tells  of  the  strange  and  amusing 
adventures  of  the  Spanish  Knight-errant  who  fights  wind  mills. 

Chapman,  John  J.  —  Emerson  and  Other  Essays  —  10 

records  —  read  by  Hugh  Sutton  APH 
This  volume  contains  the  following  essays:  Walt  Whitman;  Study 
of  Romeo;  Michael  Angelo  Sonnets;  Fourth  Canto  of  the  Inferno; 
Robert  Browning;  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Clemens,  Samuel  L.  —  Life  on  the  Mississippi  —  28 

records  —  read  by  Leland  Brock  APH 
Mark  Twain’s  famous  account  of  life  on  the  Mississippi  in  the 
old  steamboat  days  and  of  his  own  experiences  as  a  pilot. 

Connor,  Ralph  —  The  Sky  Pilot  —  8  records  —  read 
by  Lloyd  Bridges  AFB 

Stories  of  life  in  the  Far  West  with  sketches  of  cowboy  life  and 
character.  The  sky  pilot  is  a  saintly  young  evangelist  who  con¬ 
verts  the  turbulent  ranchers  in  a  frontier  village.  One  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  drama  is  a  portrayal  of  real  action  in  which  the 
author  bore  no  small  part. 

Corwin,  Edward  S.  —  John  Marshall  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  —  9  records  —  read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 
This  volume,  the  title  of  which  appears  to  be  self-explanatory, 
is  one  of  the  Chronicles  of  America  Series  and  is  planned  to 
appeal  to  the  general  reader.  These  volumes  are,  for  the  most 
part,  scholarly  and  at  the  same  time  written  in  an  unusual  story¬ 
telling  manner. 

Curwood,  James  Oliver  —  The  Plains  of  Abraham  — 
15  records  —  read  by  John  A.  Willard  AFB 

A  novel  of  the  days  of  New  France,  in  which  many  of  the  char¬ 
acters  are  historical.  Especially  it  is  the  story  of  Toinette  Tonteur 
and  Jeems  Bulain,  orphaned  by  an  Indian  massacre,  and  their 
difficult  progress  to  eventual  happiness.  Scarcely  more  than  chil¬ 
dren,  they  faced  alone  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  history. 

Davis,  William  S.  —  Life  on  a  Mediaeval  Barony  — 
24  records  —  read  by  Leland  Brock  APH 
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This  book  describes  a  typical  mediaeval  seigneury  in  northern 
France  in  the  year  1220,  which  represents  the  epoch  when  the 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  reached  its  full  development.  Des¬ 
criptions  are  given  of  the  castle  itself  and  the  household  of  the 
seigneur,  its  customs  and  hospitality,  the  training  of  knights  and 
nobles,  tourneys  and  feudal  battles.  An  account  of  the  peasant 
villages  roundabout  is  included,  also  of  the  abbey  and  monastery 
and  the  cathedral  seat  of  the  bishop. 

de  la  Roche,  Mazo,  —  Whiteoaks  of  Jalna  —  25  records 
—  read  by  Ann  Tyrrell  AFB 

The  Central  figure  here  is  young  Finch,  the  awkward,  misunder¬ 
stood,  but  musical  genius  of  the  Whiteoaks  family.  A  climax  is 
provided  by  the  death  of  the  old  grandmother,  and  her  bequeathal 
to  Finch  of  her  entire  fortune. 

Eckstein,  Gustav  —  Lives  —  6  records  —  read  by  Alwyn 
Bach  AFB 

Delightful  sketches  of  cats,  canaries,  rats,  cockroaches,  turtles, 
a  parrot,  a  macaw,  and  a  pigeon,  all  at  various  times  inhabitants 
of  the  author’s  laboratory. 

Forester,  C.  S.  —  Captain  Horatio  Hornblower,  Vol.  I: 
Beat  to  Quarters  —  14  records  —  read  by  House 
Jameson  AFB 

Critics  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  hailed  Mr.  Forester  as 
the  peer  of  Marryat,  Cooper  and  Nordhoff  and  Hall.  This  is  one 
of  the  grandest  stories  ever  told  of  that  last  thrilling  period  of 
naval  sailing  ships,  the  Napoleonic  era,  when  the  wooden  walls 
of  England’s  navy  were  the  envy  of  the  world  and  American 
sailors  were  the  only  ones  who  cared  to  meet  English  sailors 
ship  for  ship.  Captain  Hornblower  is  a  character  who  should 
live  as  long  as  “Midshipman  Easy.”  He  is  a  real  man  sailing  real 
ships  on  real  seas.  He  is  a  minor  Nelson,  a  Hamlet  of  the  seas, 
hero  to  his  crews  and  genius  to  his  officers. 

Fox,  John,  Jr.  —  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come — 17  records — read  by  Livingston  Gilbert  APH 

This  book  pictures  sympathetically  boy  life  among  the  Kentucky 
mountaineers;  life  at  a  blue  grass  college  before  the  war;  class 
feeling  between  the  mountaineer  and  the  “furriner”;  the  way  in 
which  Kentucky  was  rent  asunder  by  the  Civil  war;  and  the  ro¬ 
mantic  glory  of  Morgan’s  men. 
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Glasgow,  Ellen  —  Vein  of  Iron  —  24  records  —  read 
by  Ann  Tyrrell  AFB 

Strength  and  courage  to  meet  life  and  its  problems  coursed 
through  the  Fincastle  family  for  generations.  This  is  the  story 
of  the  World  War  generation,  particularly  of  Ada  Fincastle  and 
of  her  determination  to  live  up  to  family  traditions.  The  char¬ 
acters  are  the  important  thing  in  this  novel — the  stern  old  grand¬ 
mother,  the  scholarly  father,  and  Ada,  herself,  are  fine  portraits. 

Grey,  Zane  —  Nevada  —  17  records  —  read  by  House 
Jameson  AFB 

This  is  in  the  usual  Zane  Grey  style.  It  is  the  story  of  the  cowboy, 
Nevada,  in  his  fight  to  regain  honor  and  happiness.  The  book 
is  crammed  full  of  incidents  and  the  action  is  often  tumultous. 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph  —  The  Bright  Shawl  —  8  records 
—  read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 

A  romantic  tale  laid  in  Cuba  before  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Charles  Abbott,  a  young  American,  with  the  passionate  idealism 
of  youth  throws  himself  into  the  Cuban  struggle  for  indepen¬ 
dence.  Andres  Escobar  and  his  fellow  aristocratic  patriots;  La 
Clavel,  the  dancer;  Santacilla  and  the  base  Spanish  officers  — 
these  act  out  the  story  against  a  background  of  intrigue  and 
violence. 

Macaulay,  Lord  —  Historical  Essays  —  17  records  — 
read  by  John  Knight  AFB 

In  his  famous  essays,  Macaulay  expresses  the  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  average  Englishman  of  his  time  with  luminous  clear¬ 
ness,  immense  directness  and  sincerity,  and  with  unfailing  vivid¬ 
ness.  The  following  essays  are  presented:  History,  Machiavelli, 
John  Hampden,  and  Lord  Clive. 

MacDonald,  William  —  From  Jefferson  to  Lincoln  — 

10  records  —  read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 
The  history  of  the  United  States  in  the  eventful  period  from  1815- 
1860  is  told  in  brief,  restricted  chiefly  to  the  exposition  of  three 
lines  of  development;  namely,  constitutional  growth,  the  rise  and 
progress  of  political  parties,  and  slavery. 

Murray,  Gilbert  —  Religio  Grammatici:  The  Religion 
of  a  Man  of  Letters  —  2  records  —  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby  AFB 
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A  confession  of  faith  which  reveals  intimately  what  a  life  of 
classical  scholarship  has  meant  to  Professor  Murray  and  presents 
cogently  the  case  for  classical  education.  This  title  will  be  circu¬ 
lated  in  the  same  container  with  Wind ,  Sand  and  Stars  announced 
later. 

Murray,  Sir  John  —  The  Ocean  —  10  records  —  read 
by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

An  inclusive  and  reliable  description  of  the  ocean,  its  waters, 
circulation,  plants,  animals  and  chemical  deposits,  preceded  by 
a  historical  sketch  of  methods  and  instruments  of  deep-sea  re¬ 
search. 

Saint  Exupery,  Antoine  de  —  Wind,  Sand  and  Stars  — 
12  records  —  read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

Reminiscences  by  a  flyer  of  flights  in  Africa,  South  America  and 
Europe.  An  adventure  in  prose  which  at  times  has  a  lyrical 
quality. 

Steffens,  Lincoln  —  Boy  on  Horseback  —  9  records  — 
read  by  Wesley  Addy  AFB 

Early  chapters  of  the  author’s  autobiography  have  been  edited 
for  boys  and  girls.  This  book  covers  his  early  life  in  California, 
his  love  for  horses,  and  the  beginning  of  his  journalistic  career 
in  New  York. 

Strode,  Hudson  —  South  by  Thunderbird  —  22  records 
—  read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

This  is  a  brilliant  portrait  of  the  continent  of  South  America. 
In  the  silver-winged  planes  which  the  Indians  call  “Thunder- 
birds,”  the  author  visited  the  important  cities  and  nations  of 
South  America  from  Bogota  to  Montevideo,  from  the  Argentine 
to  the  Guianas.  Everywhere  Hudson  Strode  went  he  met  people 
in  all  walks  of  life — the  ambassadors  and  statesmen  in  their 
baroque  palaces,  the  engineers  whose  bold  achievements  are  trans¬ 
forming  the  land,  the  owners  of  vast  ranches  in  the  pampas,  the 
fashionable  world  of  the  clubs  and  boulevards,  the  industrialists, 
business  men  and  intellectuals.  The  record  of  this  journey  is  an 
exhilarating  adventure.  But  South  By  Thunderbird  is  more  than 
a  record  of  travel.  It  is  also  a  book  which  explains  the  rapidly 
increasing  importance  of  South  America  in  the  world  today. 
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Taylor,  Deems  —  Of  Men  and  Music  —  16  records  — 
read  by  James  Walton  APH 

Candid  comments  on  music  and  musicians  of  the  past,  present, 
and  future,  given  originally  as  radio  talks  and  reviews  in  periodi¬ 
cals.  Miscellaneous  material,  casually  but  often  pungently  related. 


A  BIRD  LOVER  AND  HIS  WORK 

by  F.  Fraser  Bond 

The  many  readers  who  have  heard  with  delight  the 
songs  of  American  bird  life  on  the  two  Talking  Books, 
Wild  Birds  and  Their  Songs ,  and  Birds  of  the  North 
Woods ,  recorded  by  Albert  R.  Brand,  noted  ornithologist 
of  Cornell  University  and  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  will  learn  with  deep  regret  of  Mr.  Brand’s 
death  this  spring. 

These  two  unique  Talking  Books  are  but  a  small 
part  of  the  tangible  results  of  their  author’s  unique  career. 
Although  few  people  held  a  deeper  love  of  nature  and  of 
the  winged  population  of  woods  and  countryside,  Mr. 
Brand’s  path  for  most  of  his  life  led  through  the  busiest 
streets  of  the  busiest  city.  He  began  his  business  career 
at  the  age  of  15,  as  a  runner  in  Wall  Street,  where,  with 
Horatio  Alger  celerity,  be  rose,  at  the  age  of  24,  to  his 
own  seat  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

His  success  on  Wall  Street,  however,  was  but  a  means 
to  an  end.  Once  he  had  achieved  it,  he  turned  his  back 
upon  it  completely  and  began  what  he  had  come  to  regard 
as  his  chief  life  work — the  study  of  bird  calls  and  the 
recording  of  those  calls  on  phonographic  discs.  He  be¬ 
came  a  special  student  in  ornithology  at  Cornell  University 
under  Professor  A.  A.  Allen  in  1929,  and  for  the  next 
five  years  was  Associate  in  Ornithology  at  the  American 
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Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  charge  of  the  bird  hall 
exhibits. 

By  1931  he  had  perfected  a  machine  especially  adap¬ 
ted  for  recording  bird  voices.  In  1935  he  moved  to  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  became  an  authority  in  the  field  of  recording 
and  studying  bird  songs.  During  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Brand,  Professor  Allen,  and  others  made  a  15,000-mile 
exploration  of  wild  life  haunts  in  the  United  States  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and 
Cornell  University.  The  results  were  characterized  as 
“undoubtedly  the  most  complete  collection  of  pictures  and 
sound  records  of  birds  ever  made.” 

In  1937,  Mr.  Brand  and  several  others  “migrated” 
with  the  birds  from  the  South  to  the  North  and  recorded 
on  film  the  songs  of  the  birds  through  the  whole  advance 
from  the  Gulf  to  Canada. 

In  answer  to  the  question  repeatedly  asked  him: 
“What  is  the  loveliest  song  you  have  ever  recorded?” 
Mr.  Brand  once  replied:  “I  can  speak  only  for  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  In  the  Northeast,  my  favorite  is  the  hermit 
thrush,  and  in  the  South  the  mocking  bird.  Even  though 
it  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds,  the  mocking  bird  is 
an  inspired  songster.” 

Those  who  have  already  read  the  two  bird  books, 
in  the  preparation  of  which  Mr.  Brand  collaborated  with 
the  Foundation,  will  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  pleasant 
informal  manner  in  which  he  described  each  bird  and  its 
mode  of  life,  and,  side  by  side  with  its  description,  pre¬ 
sented  the  actual  chirps  and  trillings  of  the  songster  itself. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Brand  was  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  even  greater  achievements  in  his  chosen  line.  His 
widow  and  his  associates  at  Cornell  University  are  striving 
with  devoted  eagerness  to  carry  this  work  forward.  They 
have  started  a  fund  to  which  all  interested  in  completing 
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these  bird  records  may  contribute.  Cornell  University  has 
offered  to  call  the  laboratory  in  which  Mr.  Brand  did 
his  work  “The  Albert  R.  Brand  Sound  Laboratory,”  and 
will  invest  any  sum  that  can  be  raised,  pay  a  good  rate 
of  interest,  and  keep  it  aside  in  a  special  fund  for  the 
purpose.  Checks  should  be  made  out  to  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  and  mailed  to  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Brand,  Secretary, 
Femow  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SELECTION  OF  BOOKS  TO  BE  RECORDED 

In  the  March  issue  of  Topics  we  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  General  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
selection  of  books  for  the  Talking  Book  Library  and  a 
Sub-Committee  of  Talking  Book  readers  to  aid  in  this 
work.  In  this  connection,  readers  were  invited  to  submit 
comments  and  suggestion  to  Capt.  Harland  A.  Trax,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Sub-Committee. 

Many  helpful  letters  have  been  received  from  readers 
in  answer  to  this  request  and  as  it  was  not  practicable  to 
acknowledge  all  of  these  letters  personally,  Capt.  Trax 
wishes  to  express  to  all  such  readers  his  sincere  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  interest  and  cooperation.  The  comments 
received  will  be  incorporated  in  a  Committee  report  which 
will  shortly  be  submitted  to  the  General  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  selection  of  titles  for  the  Talking  Book  Library 
is  an  especially  difficult  problem  on  account  of  the  small 
number  of  books  that  can  be  produced  under  our  limited 
appropriation.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  has  done  a  remarkably  fine 
job  in  the  selection  of  the  present  library.  In  making  such 
selections,  however,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  have  a  wide 
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knowledge  and  appreciation  of  books  but  also  to  have 
some  acquaintance  with  the  readers  for  whom  the  books 
are  intended.  The  real  function  of  the  Sub-Committee  of 
Talking  Book  readers  is  to  meet  this  latter  requirement. 
By  gathering  as  much  information  as  can  be  obtained 
about  the  special  requirements  and  reading  preferences 
of  the  readers  and  passing  this  information  along  to  those 
responsible  for  the  final  selections  the  Committee  can 
render  valuable  assistance  in  this  work.  The  Committee  s 
success  depends,  however,  on  its  ability  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  readers 
and  for  that  reason  we  again  urge  all  those  interested  to 
submit  their  comments  and  suggestions  to  Capt.  Harland 
A.  Trax,  120  Buckingham  Road,  Upper  Montclair,  New 
Jersey. 

The  Committee  especially  requests  information  as  to 
the  classes  of  books  readers  prefer  so  that  it  can  form 
some  estimate  of  the  relative  demand  for  the  various 
kinds  of  reading.  For  example  in  the  field  of  fiction, 
historical  novels,  romance,  stories  of  travel  and  adventure, 
mystery  stories,  etc.,  and  in  non-fiction,  history,  biography, 
science,  sociology,  and  political  economy,  religion,  philos¬ 
ophy,  etc.  Suggestions  of  specific  titles  of  books  you  have 
read  in  the  past  and  which  in  your  opinion  should  be 
added  to  the  library  will  also  be  welcomed. 
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THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  VOICE 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Those  of  you  who  were  Talking  Book  readers  as 
far  back  as  1936  may  recall  an  article  in  the  September 
issue  of  Topics  for  that  year  in  which  we  told  a  few 
facts  concerning  the  man  behind  the  voice  of  Alwyn  Bach. 
In  the  belief  that  the  more  than  fifteen  thousand  readers 
who  have  joined  the  Talking  Book  libraries  since  that 
time  will  also  want  to  know  something  of  the  man  behind 
this  familiar  voice,  we  are  going  to  interview  him  and 
ask  him  some  questions,  the  answers  to  which  we  feel  you 
would  like  to  know.  Doubtless  many  of  you  knew  Mr. 
Bach’s  voice  well  even  before  he  started  as  a  reader  for 
the  Talking  Book,  for,  since  1922,  when  broadcasting 
studios  were  beginning  to  spring  up,  Mr.  Bach  has  been 
associated  with  many  outstanding  radio  programs.  So 
successful  was  he  in  this  field  that  in  1930,  when  he  was 
announcing  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  he 
received  an  unusual  honor  when  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal, 
awarded  for  excellence  in  diction.  Now  most  question 
blanks  begin  with  a  space  to  fill  in  the  name,  address, 
married  or  single,  and  the  rest,  and  we  can  hardly  do 
better  than  follow  this  familiar  sequence.  The  name  we 
know.  But  what  about  the  address,  Al? 

Mr.  Bach :  Well,  that’s  a  question  which  demands 
more  in  answer  than  simply  street  and  number  and  town. 
You  see,  for  many  years  my  work  had  been  such  that  I 
found  little  time  for  out-of-door  recreation  and  I  felt  I  was 
getting  soft,  so  I  decided  it  was  high  time  I  did  something 
about  it.  I  bought  a  little  tract  of  wooded  land  (2%  acres, 
to  be  exact)  out  on  Long  Island;  in  a  little  village  called 
Middle  Island,  about  sixty-five  miles  from  New  York 
City.  There  I  did  a  bit  of  clearing  of  trees  and  brush  and 
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built  a  large  cabin,  an  out-of-door  fireplace,  a  fish-pool, 
and  so  forth.  That  has  since  been  my  home  for  about  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  remainder  I  live  in  Mineola, 
Long  Island,  about  eighteen  miles  out. 

Mr.  X:  And  the  next  question,  Al.  Married  or 
single? 

Mr.  Bach:  I  am  married;  and  happily,  thank  you. 
We  have  a  seventeen  year  old  daughter,  Joyce  Elizabeth, 
who  is  to  be  graduated  from  Mineola  High  School  this 
year.  The  roster  of  our  family  would  hardly  be  complete, 
though,  unless  I  mentioned  our  dogs.  Both  Mrs.  Bach 
and  I  are  dog  lovers,  and  plan  to  breed  dogs  in  the  not 
too  distant  future.  We’ve  had  for  years  past,  a  Great  Dane 
and  a  smooth  haired  Fox  Terrier;  the  most  loyal  friends 
you  could  well  imagine.  And  providing,  incidentally, 
quite  a  contrast  in  size,  and  food  intake.  The  family 
suffered  a  real  loss  just  recently  when  we  lost  our  big 
fellow  at  the  age  of  eleven.  We  buried  him  out  at  The 
Sanctuary,  (as  we  call  our  summer  spot)  where  he  had 
romped  about  the  woods,  flushing  rabbits,  quail,  and  an 
occasional  pheasant. 

Mr.  X:  In  addition  to  your  building  prowess,  have 
you  any  other  hobbies  out  at  Middle  Island  such  as 
gardening,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Bach:  No.  We  do  a  little  gardening,  of 
course,  but  the  recording  of  Talking  Books  doesn’t  leave 
a  great  deal  of  spare  time,  for  as  you  know,  many  hours 
are  spent  in  preparation  of  the  actual  reading.  I  must 
confess,  such  gardening  as  is  done  is  left  largely  in  the 
hands  of  my  daughter,  Joyce. 

Mr.  X:  And  you  find  this  almost  daily  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  the  Talking  Book  continues  to  hold  your  interest? 
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Mr.  Bach :  Oh,  yes  indeed.  For  one  thing,  the 
books  I  have  to  read  are  varied  —  sometimes  history, 
sometimes  biography,  and  sometimes  fiction;  and  then  of 
course,  as  you  know,  at  the  Foundation  we  often  play  host 
to  distinguished  visitors.  For  instance  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  on  the  Talking  Book  discs  such 
well-known  authors  as  Dr.  Raymond  Ditmars,  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet  and  Alexander  Woollcott.  I  also  introduced 
Mr.  Harry  Hopkins,  who  came  here  as  head  of  the  W.P.A. 
to  place  on  the  record  an  account  of  the  Government’s 
work  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  X:  Do  you  find  that  your  mental  attitude  in  the 
Talking  Book  studios  differs  from  that  during  your  radio 
work? 

Mr.  Bach:  Not  a  great  deal.  In  both  cases,  I 
like  to  visualize  the  listener,  and  with  the  Talking  Book 
I  like  to  feel  the  intimacy  of  contact  with  the  reader. 
I  think  I  regard  them  as  individual  listeners,  rather  than  as 
groups  or  as  a  large  audience.  By  the  way,  I  think  the 
type  of  book  we  are  recording  today  brings  more  pleasure 
to  my  listeners  than  some  of  the  selections  of  previous 
years,  but  I  wish  there  were  some  way  of  determining 
the  proportion  of  reader  interest  in  the  various  book 
classifications. 

Mr.  X:  Wouldn’t  you  say  that  the  sub-committee 
under  Captain  Trax  is  a  step  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Bach:  Yes,  indeed — if  a  sufficient  number  of 
readers  will  cooperate  by  sending  him  their  comments 
and  suggestions. 

Mr.  X:  Looking  back,  Mr.  Bach,  over  the  whole 
five-foot  shelf  which  you  yourself  have  turned  out  for  us, 
can  you  name  a  few  books  as  ones  which  you  feel  were 
particularly  notable  as  volumes  written  in  sound? 
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Mr.  Bach:  I  know  at  the  time  I  was  working  on 
it,  I  felt  that  Stephen  Vincent  Benet’s  John  Brown’s 
Body  was  an  excellent  and  original  piece  of  recording. 
I  was  glad  to  have  a  part  in  it  as  one  of  the  readers. 
The  most  difficult  book  I  recorded — difficult  to  read,  and 
probably  difficult  to  listen  to — was  a  scientific  treatise 
bristling  with  Latin  terms,  called  The  Ocean ,  but  I 
won’t  dwell  on  books  of  this  latter  type.  Just  a  few  days 
ago  we  completed  the  recording  of  a  book  which  I  believe 
will  prove  highly  interesting  to  music  lovers;  a  biography 
of  Mozart,  the  latter  half  of  which  was  given  over  to  a 
critical  analysis  of  many  of  his  works  and  included  a 
number  of  quotations  from  his  compositions,  which  are 
played  for  the  reader.  I’m  looking  forward  to  the  reader 
reaction  to  the  treatment  given  this  book,  but,  of  course, 
copies  will  not  be  in  the  libraries  for  another  two  or  three 
months. 
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A  POINTED  APPEAL 

Already  the  war  in  Europe  has  made  itself  felt  in 
the  lives  of  the  blind  people  of  England,  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  emotional  strain  which  they  share  with  their 
seeing  compatriots,  but  in  the  serious  curtailment  of  one 
of  their  greatest  pleasures.  Recent  developments  have 
placed  such  a  pressure  upon  the  steel  mills  there  that  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  needles  for 
Talking  Books.  In  fact,  by  the  time  this  issue  of  Topics 
goes  to  press,  it  may  be  impossible  to  obtain  these  needles 
in  England  at  all.  Those  who  know  what  it  would  mean 
to  be  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  Talking  Book  reading 
will  readily  sympathize  with  the  predicament  of  the  blind 
men  and  women  of  the  British  Isles. 

In  the  belief  that  our  readers  might  wish  to  help 
their  fellow  readers  on  the  other  side  by  sending  a  supply 
of  Talking  Book  needles  to  them,  Talking  Book  Topics 
announces  that  it  will  be  glad  to  accept  contributions  for 
this  purpose.  For  the  sum  of  $300  or  $400  a  substantial 
quantity  of  needles  could  be  shipped  in  bulk  to  England, 
where  they  could  be  divided  up  and  placed  in  envelopes 
by  blind  people  and  so  distributed.  Anyone  wishing  to 
make  a  contribution  should  do  so  immediately.  Checks 
or  money  orders  should  be  made  out  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  indicate  in  the  accompanying  letter  that  the  gift  is  for 
needles  for  British  Talking  Book  readers.  Because  of  the 
expense  of  correspondence.  Topics  cannot  undertake  to 
acknowledge  gifts  of  less  than  one  dollar,  although  any 
amount,  from  ten  cents  up,  will  be  received  with  gratitude. 
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CHECK  THE  TITLES  YOU  WISH  TO  BORROW  AND 
MAIL  THIS  LIST  TO  YOUR  TALKING  BOOK 
LIBRARY  —  NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION 

Talking  Books  should  be  borrowed  from  your  nearest 
regional  distributing  library.  All  libraries  have  the  same 
collection,  so  do  not  attempt  to  borrow  records  from  more 
than  one  of  these  libraries. 


□  Alcott — Little  Men — 20r.  APH 

□  Allen — Action  at  Aquila — 19r.  AFB 

□  Barrie — The  Little  Minister — 22r.  APH 

□  Barton — The  Great  Good  Man — Hr.  AFB 

□  Bates — Biography  of  the  Bible — 8r.  AFB 

□  Browne — This  Believing  World — 16r.  AFB 

□  Browning — Selections  from  Browning — lOr.  AFB 

□  Cervantes— Don  Quixote — 17r.  APH 

□  Chapman — Emerson  and  Other  Essays — lOr.  APH 

□  Clemens — Life  on  The  Mississippi — 28r.  APH 

□  Connor — The  Sky  Pilot — 8r.  AFB 

□  Corwin — John  Marshall  and  the  Constitution — 9r.  AFB 

□  Curwood — The  Plains  of  Abraham — 15r.  AFB 

□  Davis — Life  on  a  Mediaeval  Barony — 24r.  APH 

□  de  le  Roche — Whiteoaks  of  Jalna — 25r.  AFB 

□  Eckstein — Lives — 6r.  AFB 

□  Forester — Captain  Horatio  Hornblower:  Beat  to  Quar¬ 

ters — 14r.  AFB 

□  Fox — Little  Shepherd  ©f  Kingdom  Come — 17r.  APH 
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□  Glasgow — Vein  of  Iron — 24r.  AFB 

□  Grey — Nevada — 17r.  AFB 

□  Hergesheimer — The  Bright  Shawl — 8r.  AFB 

□  Macaulay — Historical  Essays — 17r.  AFB 

□  MacDonald — From  Jefferson  to  Lincoln — lOr.  AFB 

□  Murray — Religio  Grammatici — 2r.  AFB 

□  Murray — The  Ocean — lOr.  AFB 

□  Saint  Exupery — Wind,  Sand  and  Stars — 12r.  AFB 

□  Steffens — Boy  on  Horseback — 9r.  AFB 

□  Strode — South  by  Thunderbird — 22r.  AFB 

□  Taylor — Of  Men  and  Music — 16r.  APH 

□  Readers  Digest— April,  May,  June  1940  APH 

□  Talking  Book  Topics — March,  June  1940  AFB 

Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked 
on  the  above  list: 

READER’S  NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 
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The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a  national 
agency ,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  increasingly  and 
uncompromisingly  the  interests  of  all  the  blind  throughout 
the  United  States,  in  close  cooperation  with  all  local  organi¬ 
zations. 

Talking  Book  Topics  is  issued  by  the  Foundation  in  ink- 
print,  and  in  Talking  Book  form,  four  times  a  year  —  in 
March,  June,  September,  and  December.  A  printed  copy  is 
sent  to  all  readers,  free  of  charge,  to  aid  you  in  requesting 
titles  from  your  regular  distributing  library.  There  is  a  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  $1  a  year  for  the  recorded  edition.  To  those 
who  subscribe  for  the  Talking  Book  edition  but  who  may 
not  wish  to  keep  the  records,  it  is  suggested  that  you  turn 
them  over  to  your  distributing  library,  to  be  lent  to  blind 
people  who  cannot  pay  the  $1  charge. 

If  you  can  afford  the  yearly  subscription  price  of  $1  in 
order  to  receive  the  magazine  in  recorded  form,  please  tear 
out  the  coupon  in  this  issue  have  it  filled  in,  and  mail  it  to 
the  Talking  Book  Department  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York, 
accompanied  by  your  remittance. 


Enclosed  find  the  sum  of  $1.00  to  cover  one  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  recorded  edition  of  Talking  Book  Topics. 
Please  send  this  magazine  to: 

SUBSCRIBER’S  NAME . 

STREET  ADDRESS . 

CITY . . 
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Commenting  on  the  Talking  Book  edition  of  Topics, 
one  of  our  subscribers  has  written  us  as  follows:  “I  was 
astounded  that  the  subscription  list  to  recorded  Topics 
has  dropped  to  seven  hundred.  Your  suggestion  that  this 
might  indicate  a  lack  of  need  for  it  disturbs  me  greatly,  as 
it  has  been  a  joy  and  comfort  to  me  ever  since  the  first 
issue.  Getting  the  most  necessary  things  read  to  me  has 
been  a  nightmare  ever  since  I  lost  my  sight.  I  have  spent 
yesterday  afternoon  and  this  morning  calling  my  friends 
on  the  telephone  to  get  their  opinions  on  the  value  of  the 
recorded  edition  of  Topics.  I  found  a  half  dozen  sub¬ 
scribers,  all  of  whom  were  highly  enthusiastic  and  very 
emphatic  as  to  its  need.  A  couple  had  heard  of  the  record¬ 
ing  but  had  never  actually  heard  it.  I  had  them  over  last 
night  to  demonstrate  it  with  the  result  that  we  have  two  con¬ 
verts  ready  for  a  1941  subscription.  I  will  see  that  their 
dollars  get  sent  in.  I  keep  my  issues  in  a  standard  Victor 
twelve-record  album  so  I  can  refer  to  them  at  will.  I  shall 
take  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  them  to  Talking 
Book  readers  who  are  not  subscribers.  I  found  three  read¬ 
ers  who  had  never  heard  of  recorded  Topics.  The  ink-print 
copy  was  not  read  to  them  either.  They  want  to  know  more 
so  I  am  telling  them. 

“Do  you  suppose  you  could  get  the  present  subscribers 
to  agree  to  bring  in  at  least  one  new  subscriber  for  1941? 
I  broached  the  idea  to  the  subscribers  I  know  and  they  all 
agreed,  without  exception,  to  bring  in  at  least  one.  I  believe 
a  recorded  listing  of  titles  as  a  supplement  to  an  issue 
would  be  a  tremendous  inducement.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  recorded  edition  supplies  a  vital  and 
pressing  need.” 

We  are  passing  this  on  to  you  with  an  earnest  hope 
for  your  cooperation  in  building  up  our  subscription  list 
so  that  Talking  Book  Topics  may  be  made  increasingly 
useful. 
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OUR  RECORD  DISCOUNT  SERVICE 

Those  of  you  who,  in  the  past,  have  availed  your¬ 
selves  of  the  discount  which  the  Foundation  is  able  to 
obtain  for  blind  people  on  Victor  and  Columbia  phono¬ 
graph  records,  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  this  discount 
is  applicable  to  the  new  reduced  list  prices  which  have 
recently  been  announced  by  the  manufacturers  of  these 
records.  As  it  may  be  some  time  before  they  issue  new 
catalogs,  we  suggest  you  make  a  note  of  the  following 
prices: 

All  Victor  and  Columbia  12-inch  records,  which  for¬ 
merly  sold  for  $1.50  and  $2,  are  now  priced  at  $1. 

Victor  12-inch  records,  formerly  priced  at  $1  and 
$1.25,  are  now  $.75. 

Victor  and  Columbia  10-inch  records,  formerly  priced 
at  $1  and  $1.50,  are  now  $.75. 

Victor  10-inch  records,  formerly  priced  at  $.75,  are 
now  $.50. 

The  price  of  $.50  for  Columbia  popular  Red  Seal 
records  and  $.35  for  Victor  Bluebird  records  remains  the 
same. 

A  $.50  charge  is  added  to  the  cost  of  records  when 
ordered  in  albums.  Thus,  an  album  of  four  12-inch  Victor 
Red  Seal  records,  which  would  formerly  have  cost  $8,  is 
now  $4.50. 

When  ordering  Victor  or  Columbia  records  through 
the  Foundation  in  the  future,  you  may  deduct  one  third 
from  the  new  list  prices.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
blind  people  may  obtain  this  discount  only  on  records 
intended  for  their  personal  use.  As  heretofore,  the  catalog 
number  of  each  selection  should  be  given.  Since  we  ship 
the  records  to  you  at  our  own  expense,  the  Foundation 
prefers  not  to  handle  orders  under  $5  net. 
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THE  BRAILLE  BOOK  REVIEW 

Several  years  ago  Miss  Lucy  A.  Goldthwaite,  the 
enterprising  Librarian  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind 
at  the  New  York  Public  Library,  inaugurated  The  Braille 
Book  Review  so  that  readers  might  receive  prompt  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  new  additions  to  the  libraries.  The 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  New  York  Public  Library 
have  cooperated  in  this  endeavor  by  meeting  the  cost  of 
sending  free  copies  of  the  magazine  to  upwards  of  1,000 
blind  people.  Recently  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  publication  of 
The  Braille  Book  Review  and  the  number  of  copies  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  will  be  materially  increased  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  demand. 

The  Braille  Book  Review :  A  Guide  to  Braille  and 
Talking  Book  Publications  is  a  twenty-four-page  magazine 
embossed  in  Standard  English  Braille  Grade  Two.  It  con¬ 
tains  announcements  of  new  braille  titles  and  Talking 
Books  as  they  are  released  with  brief  descriptive  notes, 
and,  when  space  permits,  articles  on  particular  books  and 
biographical  sketches  of  authors.  It  is  published  monthly, 
except  for  September,  and  may  be  obtained  free  upon 
request  to  the  Editor,  Miss  Lucy  A.  Goldthwaite,  Library 
for  the  Blind,  The  New  York  Public  Library,  137  West 
25th  Street,  New  York  City.  As  the  mailing  list  is  made 
up  quarterly,  do  not  feel  that  your  application  has  been 
disregarded  if  you  do  not  begin  to  receive  the  magazine 
immediately. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  complete  up-to-date 
braille  catalog  of  Talking  Books,  but  we  hope  that  one 
may  be  made  available  in  the  future.  Such  a  catalog,  how¬ 
ever,  would  meet  the  needs  of  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  Talking  Book  readers,  since  the  great  majority  do  not 
read  embossed  type.  These  people  must  rely  on  the  re¬ 
corded  edition  of  Topics  or  upon  seeing  friends  to  read 
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the  ink-print  catalog  to  them.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
a  recorded  catalog  of  Talking  Books  might  be  of  some 
service.  We  estimate  that  the  present  list  could  be  included 
on  one  double  record.  Will  you  please  write  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion  and  let  us  know  if  you  would  be  interested  to  have  a 
recorded  catalog  of  Talking  Books.  It  will  save  time  for 
both  you  and  us  if  you  will  confine  your  reply  to  a  postcard. 


MR.  IRWIN  SAYS: 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  who  responded  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  in  the  last  issue  of  Topics  that  the  Talking  Book 
readers  in  America  contribute  toward  a  fund  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  phonograph  needles  to  be  sent  to  Talking  Book 
readers  in  Great  Britain.  300,000  needles  have  already 
gone  forward,  and  additional  shipments  will  be  made  as 
funds  come  in.  I  am  sure  that  your  generosity  will  be 
deeply  appreciated  by  the  blind  people  of  Great  Britain 
who  are  passing  through  such  a  trying  ordeal.  Let  me 
share  with  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  a 
friend  of  mine  in  England  whose  name  I  shall  not  mention, 
as  I  did  not  receive  his  permission  to  do  so.  He  says:  “I 
was  delighted  and  rather  touched  to  see  in  Talking  Book 
Topics  your  proposal  to  present  us  with  a  number  of  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  needles.  That  is  a  most  generous  suggestion  which 
will  not  enable  us  to  win  the  war  but  it  will  help  to  keep 
up  our  spirits  while  we  are  getting  a  grip  on  Hitler.  If  only 
we  could  stick  them  all  into  him  at  once!” 

*  *  *  * 

And  now  apropos  of  the  Talking  Book  Appropria¬ 
tion,  you  will  recall  that  in  the  last  issue  of  Topics  we 
announced  that  the  Wagner-O’Day  law  authorizing  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  appropriation  for  Talking  Books  from  $175,- 
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000  to  $250,000  had  passed  but  that  it  was  necessary  for 
Congress  to  appropriate  this  additional  $75,000.  We  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  report  that  Congress  appropriated 
only  $25,000  of  the  $75,000.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
get  the  additional  $50,000  made  available.  You  can  help 
in  obtaining  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  Talking 
Book  by  contacting  your  members  of  Congress  when  they 
return  home  after  Congress  adjourns.  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  glad  to  know  more  about  the  value  of  the  Talking  Book 
to  the  blind.  When  Congress  reconvenes  in  January,  they 
will  be  asked  to  take  action  on  next  year’s  appropriation, 
and  I  am  sure  that  if  they  realize  the  need  for  more  Talk¬ 
ing  Books,  they  will  see  to  it  that  adequate  funds  are  pro¬ 
vided. 


NOTICE 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an 
interesting  interview  between  Wesley  Addy  and  Alexander 
Scourby  which  appears  in  the  recorded  edition  of  this 
number  of  Talking  Book  Topics .  Owing  to  the  informal 
character  of  this  interview ,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  repro¬ 
duce  it  in  the  printed  edition. 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOKS  ANNOUNCED 

The  following  new  titles  have  been  selected  for  re¬ 
cording  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  They  will  be  available 
to  you,  as  released,  through  your  regular  distributing 
library.  The  letters  APH  and  AFB  are  used  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  recordings  of  the  American  Printing  House  and 
those  of  the  Foundation. 

When  requesting  new  titles  announced  in  T opics  from 
your  library,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  ask  for  a 
few  of  the  older  recordings  at  the  same  time  so  that  the 
librarian  may  have  a  wider  choice  in  case  the  new  books 
are  not  immediately  available.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
the  new  titles  are  always  in  great  demand,  circumstances 
unforseen  when  Topics  goes  to  press  sometimes  arise  which 
cause  a  delay  in  the  release  of  a  particular  book. 

When  returning  a  container  of  records  to  your  library, 
please  count  the  records  carefully  to  make  certain  that  you 
have  not  omitted  any. 

Bailey,  Temple  —  The  Trumpeter  Swan  —  15  records 
read  by  Joseph  Holland  AFB 

Young  Randy  Paine  comes  back  from  France  to  face  the  common¬ 
placeness  of  everyday  affairs.  How  he  finds  himself,  and  how  the 
girl  he  loves  learns  to  value  his  strength  and  fineness,  is  the  story, 
set  against  a  background  of  Virginia  hills,  of  Boston  streets,  and 
the  blue  seas  and  skies  of  old  Nantucket. 

Beebe,  William  —  Edge  of  the  Jungle  —  13  records 
read  by  Burt  Blackwell  APH 
Readable  scientific  descriptions  of  animals  and  plants  seen  on 
trips  to  the  wilds  of  South  America. 

Brand,  Max  —  Marbleface  —  14  records  —  read  by 
Warren  Douglas  AFB 

Jerry  Ash  was  on  the  top  of  the  heap.  Only  Digger  Murphy 
stood  between  him  and  the  middle-weight  crown.  Then  fate 
stepped  in  and  handed  Jerry  a  punch  that  he  couldn’t  dodge,  a 
punch  that  landed  him  fifteen  hundred  miles  West  wearing  chaps, 
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packing  a  gun  and  daubing  ropes  on  cows.  “Marbleface”  they 
called  him  out  there  because  his  ring  days  had  taught  him  the 
value  of  a  poker  face,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  he  discovered 
that  there  was  work  for  a  fighting  man  in  that  small  western 
community. 

Bretz,  Alice  —  I  Begin  Again  —  8  records  —  read  by 
Terry  Hayes  APH 

This  is  the  remarkable  story  of  a  woman’s  courage  and  successful 
adjustment,  when  faced  with  the  double  tragedy  of  total  blindness 
and  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  learned  to  live  alone,  to  take 
care  of  her  apartment,  to  entertain  friends  and  enjoy  their  hos¬ 
pitality,  to  read  Braille,  and  to  build  for  herself  a  happy  life.  Her 
daily  experiences,  and  the  way  she  handles  her  many  tasks, 
provide  encouraging  reading. 

Clemens,  Samuel  L.  —  Roughing  It,  Vol.  I  —  14  records; 
Vol.  II  — 15  records  —  read  by  George  Patterson  APH 

The  result  of  a  long  and  eventful  trip  across  the  plains  in  “the 
sixties”  to  the  mining  camps  of  Nevada,  to  San  Francisco  and 
even  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Connolly,  James  B.  —  Out  of  Gloucester  —  11  records 
—  read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

Short  stories  of  Gloucester  Fishermen,  written  with  great  spirit. 
Can  be  recommended  to  all  who  enjoy  thrilling  details  of  sea  life. 

Conrad,  Joseph  —  The  Arrow  of  Gold  —  18  records  — 
read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

This  is  a  romance  of  Marseilles  and  the  Spanish  Coast,  laid  in 
the  1870’s  when  Don  Carlos  de  Bourbon  made  his  last  attempt 
to  gain  the  Spanish  Crown  for  his  house. 

Coolidge,  Dane  —  Yaqui  Drums  —  9  records  —  read  by 
William  Mo  wry  AFB 

Here  is  an  adventure  story  about  Pancho  Villa’s  war  chest — the 
loot  of  a  thousand  churches  and  mines — lost  at  the  Battle  of 
Trinidad.  It  was  captured  by  a  band  of  Yaqui  Indians,  who 
managed  to  bury  the  gold  just  before  they  were  wiped  out  by 
Federal  soldiers.  The  book  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  Mexican 
guerilla  warfare  by  a  man  who  knew  the  Yaquis. 
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De  Kruif,  Paul  —  Microbe  Hunters  —  24  records  _ 

read  by  Livingston  Gilbert  APH 

A  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  Pasteur,  Walter  Reed,  Koch, 
and  a  dozen  practically  unknown  heroes  of  science  and  their 
epoch-making  discoveries  and  battles  against  disease. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  —  The  Scarlet  Letter  —  17  re¬ 
cords  —  read  by  Leland  Brock  APH 

A  classic  of  American  literature — a  searching  study  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  conscience  in  the  human  heart  and  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Puritan  life.  ; 

James,  William  —  The  Philosophy  of  William  James 

—  18  records  —  read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

The  world  recognizes  that  William  James  stands  pre-eminent 
among  the  philosophers  of  America.  His  writings  have  had  an 
influence  that  has  reached  beyond  the  borders  of  philosophy  and 
into  the  realms  of  the  social  sciences,  psychology  and  religion. 
In  this  volume  the  essence  of  his  contributions  to  the  thought 
of  our  day  is  concentrated. 

Kyne,  Peter  B.  —  The  Pride  of  Palomar  —  20  records 

—  read  by  George  Walsh  APH 

The  story  is  concerned  with  the  efforts  of  Don  Mike  Farrel,  a 
gallant  young  Californian,  to  save  his  ranch  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  New  York  financier  named  Parker,  who  holds  a 
mortgage  over  it  and  intends  to  make  a  deal  with  Okada  a  Jap¬ 
anese  as  the  result  of  which  the  land  will  be  cultivated  by 
Japanese  farmers.  Parker,  being  an  Easterner  and  not  sharing 
the  prejudices  of  the  Californian,  can  see  no  reason  against  a 
very  profitable  deal  with  Okada. 

Lamb,  Harold  —  The  Crusades:  Iron  Men  and  Saints  — 

19  records  —  read  by  John  Knight  AFB 

At  the  end  of  the  Dark  Ages  a  multitude  of  our  ancestors  left 
their  homes.  They  started  out  on  what  they  called  a  voyage  of 
God.  It  was  a  migration,  a  journey  and  a  war.  All  kinds  of  people 
joined  the  marchers,  lords  and  vagabonds,  weapon  men  and 
peasants,  proud  ladies  and  tavern  drabs.  They  were  marching 
out  of  the  familiar,  known  world  into  Asia  to  set  free  with  their 
own  hands  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ. 
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It  is  this  story,  from  the  beginning  of  the  First  Crusade  through 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  that  Harold  Lamb  tells  in  this  book. 
The  author  not  only  tells  the  history  of  a  great  movement  of 
human  beings  drawn  across  the  world  by  the  power  of  an  idea, 
but  he  also  creates  in  pictorial  imagery  the  ordeal  of  the  road 
and  traces  the  flaming  adventures  of  the  great  figures  and  reck¬ 
less  warriors  involved  in  the  Crusades. 

Lindbergh,  Anne  Morrow  —  Listen!  The  Wind  —  11 

records  —  read  by  Gertrude  Onnen  AFB 
This  is  the  story  of  the  flight  made  by  the  Lindberghs  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  from  Africa  to  Brazil,  in  December,  1933,  at  the 
end  of  their  survey  of  the  North  Atlantic  air  routes.  The  book 
is  dramatic  and  beautifully  written.  One  scarcely  realizes  that 
Mrs.  Lindbergh  has  skillfully  included  in  her  narrative  every 
detail  of  importance  concerning  the  plans  for  the  flight,  the 
final  preparation  of  the  plane,  the  manipulation  of  the  radio, 
and  the  actual  piloting. 

Mills,  John  —  A  Fugue  in  Cycles  and  Bels  —  11  records 
read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

Those  of  you  who  have  a  scientific  bent  and  not  only  like  to 
listen  to  your  Talking  Book  but  have  some  curiosity  about  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  sound  reproduction  and  its  effect  upon 
music  will  be  interested  in  A  Fugue  in  Cycles  and  Bels  by  John 
Mills.  Cycles  and  bels  are  electrical  terms,  the  former  used  to 
describe  the  pitch  of  a  component  tone  of  any  complex  musical 
sound;  the  latter  to  measure  its  loudness.  We  don’t  recommend 
this  book  to  the  layman,  but  anyone  with  some  scientific  back¬ 
ground  or  interest  will  probably  find  it  very  stimulating. 

Morrow,  Honore  Willsie  —  With  Malice  Toward  None 

—  17  records  —  read  by  Alwyn.  Bach  AFB 

In  this  powerful  novel  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  Civil  War, 
we  see  Lincoln  faced  by  the  problem  of  bringing  the  long-drawn- 
out  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  conclusion,  and  occupied  by 
political  struggles  as  well.  Foremost  among  these  was  the  battle 
with  Charles  Sumner  over  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
South.  In  this  recreation  of  the  daily  lives  of  Lincoln  and  his 
associates,  the  author  once  again  presents  true  living  characters 
and  captures  the  spirit  that  moved  the  man  who  spoke  the  im¬ 
mortal  words,  “With  malice  toward  none.” 
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Nock,  Albert  Jay  —  Jefferson  —  16  records  —  read  by 
Reynolds  Evans  AFB 

A  study  in  conduct  and  character  which  presents  Jefferson  as 
a  philosopher  and  man  of  culture — rich  in  experience,  rich  in 
curiosity  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  symmetry  far  beyond  the 
apprehension  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished. 

Sabatini,  Rafael  —  Captain  Blood  Returns  —  15  rec¬ 
ords  —  read  by  Hugh  Sutton  APH 
More  swift  moving,  colorful  adventures  in  the  life  of  that  famous 
pirate  Captain  Blood,  once  a  physician  and  soldier  of  fortune 
but  now  a  pirate  bold. 

Sabatini,  Rafael  —  The  Historical  Nights’  Entertain¬ 
ment  (Third  Series)  —  16  records  —  read  by  John 
A.  Willard  AFB 

Here  are  strange  tales  from  history  retold  with  the  same  vivid¬ 
ness  and  absorbing  interest  that  have  made  the  historical  ro¬ 
mances  of  the  “Modern  Dumas”  so  popular.  While  keeping 
narrowly  to  fact,  Sabatini  presents  with  all  the  liveliness  of  fiction 
a  selection  of  dramatic  or  bizarre  episodes  from  actual  history. 
This  series  is  largely  a  portrait-gallery  of  such  famous  women 
as  Catherine  of  Russia,  Catherine  de’  Medici,  Christine  of  Sweden, 
Maria-Theresa,  and  Elizabeth  of  England. 

Smith,  Logan  P.  —  On  Reading  Shakespeare  —  9  rec¬ 
ords  —  read  by  James  Walton  APH 
A  refreshing,  original  and  irreverent  guide  to  Shakespeare,  in 
which  the  author  tells  the  rewards  he  finds  in  re-reading  the 
plays,  the  most  satisfactory  order  for  reading  them,  and  the 
most  helpful  commentaries. 

Wilson,  Edith  Bolling  —  My  Memoir  —  27  records  — 
read  by  Ann  Tyrrell  AFB 

Although  Mrs.  Wilson  sketches  briefly  the  story  of  her  child¬ 
hood,  youth,  and  first  marriage,  her  book  is  mainly  intimate 
reminiscences  of  her  married  life  with  the  president.  She  describes 
his  courtship,  the  second  Presidential  Campaign,  the  war  period, 
the  European  visit  for  the  Peace  conference,  the  increasing  strain 
on  the  President,  opposition  at  home,  and  the  President’s  sub¬ 
sequent  illness.  Impressions  of  famous  people  are  given,  with 
many  feminine  observations,  such  as  details  of  dress. 
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TWO  PLAYS 

Crothers,  Rachel  —  When  Ladies  Meet  —  4  records  — 
dramatized  with  cast  AFB. 

Frank,  Bruno  —  Twelve  Thousand  (Translated  by 
William  A.  Drake)  —  3  records  —  dramatized  with 
cast  AFB. 


THE  PLAYBILL 

Twelve  Thousand  by  Bruno  Frank,  the  noted  German 
author  now  a  resident  of  this  country,  was  published  in 
Berlin  in  1927  and  produced  for  the  first  time  in  New 
York  in  1928.  The  play  takes  place  in  a  German  prin¬ 
cipality  during  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  its  title  refers  to  twelve  thousand  peasant  conscripts 
which  England  undertakes  to  purchase  from  their  Prince 
to  be  used  in  the  war  against  the  colonies.  In  his  preface 
to  the  edition  of  the  play  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf 
in  1928  George  Jean  Nathan  said: 

“Among  the  many  plays  produced  in  Germany  since 
the  war,  this  is  one  that  will  interest  the  Anglo-American 
peculiarly  because  of  the  nature  of  its  theme.  The  majority 
of  recent  German  plays  deal  with  conditions  perhaps  more 
piquant  to  Germans  themselves  than  to  the  generality  of 
theatregoers  of  other  nations.  German  labor  indignations, 
German  post-war  alarms,  German  spiritual  perplexities 
and  like  subjects  have  occupied  German  dramatists  almost 
exclusively.  Frank,  too,  turns  his  eyes  into  Germany,  but 
it  is  a  Germany  of  another  century,  and  in  those  delving, 
scrutinizing,  philosophic  eyes  there  is  a  vivid  reflection  of 
a  new  land  across  the  seas  and  of  the  omen  of  a  meaning¬ 
ful  future,  at  once  its  own  and  a  modem  Germany’s.  And 
so  the  curtain  rises  on  this  tale  of  a  Germany  of  other  days, 
this  tale,  in  a  way,  of  an  England  then  too,  and  this  tale 
of  an  America  that  lay  struggling  and  kicking  in  its  cradle 
over  the  far  waters.” 
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When  Ladies  Meet  by  Rachel  Crothers  is  the  first 
sophisticated  comedy  which  we  have  recorded.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  doings  of  the  smart  set  but  gives  a  new 
slant  to  an  old  subject  by  viewing  the  “eternal  triangle” 
from  the  woman’s  angle  rather  than  the  man’s.  It  will  be 
enjoyed  not  only  for  itself  but  particularly  for  three  delight¬ 
ful  performances.  Selena  Royle,  who  created  the  role  of 
Claire  Woodruff  in  the  original  Broadway  production,  very 
kindly  consented  to  repeat  her  fine  performance  for  our 
recording;  House  Jameson,  one  of  our  most  popular  read¬ 
ers  as  well  as  a  radio  actor  well-known  as  the  father  in 
“The  Aldrich  Family”  and  as  Renfrew  of  the  Mounted, 
makes  a  bow  in  his  first  Talking  Book  play  with  the  part 
of  Rogers  Woodruff;  and  Mr.  Jameson’s  wife,  Edith 
Taliaferro,  once  a  famous  child  actress  in  such  plays  as 
“ Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm9 9  and  66 Mother  Cary’s 
Chickens 99  reveals  herself  as  a  delightful  comedienne  by 
her  interpretation  of  the  ineffable  “Bridgie”  Drake.  We 
feel  sure  you  will  enjoy  When  Ladies  Meet. 

By  the  way,  we  might  mention  that  most  of  the  cele¬ 
brities  who  give  their  time  and  their  talents  to  the  Talking 
Book  do  so  without  remuneration.  Quite  a  number  of  them 
have  appeared  on  our  records  in  the  past  five  years  and 
we  have  found  them  unfailingly  generous,  cooperative,  and 
interested  in  devoting  themselves  to  this  work.  We  are  sure 
they  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  when  you  enjoy 
the  records  which  they  make  and  we  would  therefore  like 
to  suggest  that  you  write  a  few  lines  to  the  Foundation 
whenever  something  that  they  do  appeals  to  you. 

W.  B. 
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CHECK  THE  TITLES  YOU  WISH  TO  BORROW  AND 
MAIL  THIS  LIST  TO  YOUR  TALKING  BOOK 
LIBRARY  —  NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION 


Talking  Books  should  be  borrowed  from  your  nearest 
regional  distributing  library.  All  libraries  have  the  same 
collection,  so  do  not  attempt  to  borrow  records  from  more 
than  one  of  these  libraries. 


□  Bailey — The  Trumpeter  Swan — 15r.  AFB 

□  Beebe — Edge  of  the  Jungle — 13r.  APH 

□  Brand — Marbleface — 14r.  AFB 

□  Bretz — I  Begin  Again — 8r.  APH 

□  Clemens — Roughing  It,  Vol.  I — 14r;  Vol.  II — 15r.  APH 

□  Connolly — Out  of  Gloucester — llr.  AFB 

□  Conrad — The  Arrow  of  Gold — 18r.  AFB 

□  Coolidge — Yaqui  Drums — 9r.  AFB 

□  De  Kruif — Microbe  Hunters — 24r.  APH 

□  Hawthorne — The  Scarlet  Letter — 17r.  APH 

□  James — The  Philosophy  of  William  James — 18r.  AFB 

□  Kyne — The  Pride  of  Palomar — 20r.  APH 

□  Lamb — The  Crusades  :  Iron  Men  and  Saints — 19r.  AFB 

□  Lindbergh — Listen!  The  Wind — llr.  AFB 

□  Mills — A  Fugue  in  Cycles  in  Bels — llr.  AFB 

□  Morrow — With  Malice  Toward  None — 17r.  AFB 

□  Nock — Jefferson — 16r.  AFB 
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Sabatini — Captain  Blood  Returns — 15r.  APH 

□  Sabatini — The  Historical  Nights’  Entertainment  (Third 

Series)— 16r.  AFB 

□  Smith — On  Reading  Shakespeare — 9r.  APH 

□  Wilson — My  Memoir — 27r.  AFB 
d]  A  Container  of  Plays: 

Crothers — When  Ladies  Meet — 4r.  AFB 
Frank — Twelve  Thousand — 3r.  AFB 
Readers  Digest — July,  August,  September  1940  APH 
ED  Talking  Book  Topics — March,  June,  September  1940  AFB 


Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked 
on  the  above  list: 

READER’S  NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 


VOL.  VI  NO.  3 


CHRISTMAS,  1940 


Issued  Quarterly  By  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  for  the  BLIND,  Inc 
15  WEST  16th  STREET  *  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  June  11,  1936,  at  the  post 
office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912 


Talking  Book  Top  ICS 
VOL.  VI  NO.  3  DECEMBER,  1940 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a  national 
agency ,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  increasingly  and 
uncompromisingly  the  interests  of  all  the  blind  throughout 
the  United  States ,  in  close  cooperation  with  all  local  organic 
zations. 


Talking  Book  Topics  is  issued  by  the  Foundation  in  ink- 
print,  and  in  Talking  Book  form,  four  times  a  year  —  in 
March,  June,  September,  and  December.  A  printed  copy  is 
sent  to  all  readers,  free  of  charge,  to  aid  you  in  requesting 
titles  from  your  regular  distributing  library.  There  is  a  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  $1  a  year  for  the  recorded  edition.  To  those 
who  subscribe  for  the  Talking  Book  edition  but  who  may 
not  wish  to  keep  the  records,  it  is  suggested  that  you  turn 
them  over  to  your  distributing  library,  to  be  lent  to  blind 
people  who  cannot  pay  the  $1  charge. 

If  you  can  afford  the  yearly  subscription  price  of  $1  in 
ordei  to  receive  the  magazine  in  recorded  form,  please  tear 
out  the  coupon  in  this  issue  have  it  filled  in,  and  mail  it  to 
the  Talking  Book  Department  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York, 
accompanied  by  your  remittance. 


Enclosed  find  the  sum  ol  $1.00  to  cover  one  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  recorded  edition  of  Talking  Book  Topics. 
Please  send  this  magazine  to: 

SUBSCRIBER’S  NAME . 

STREET  ADDRESS . 

CITY . 


STATE 
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DO  YOU  BELONG  TO  A  DOG? 

HOW  TO  RAISE  A  DOG:  IN  THE  CITY  ...  IN  THE 
SUBURBS  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  latest  recordings  to 
come  from  the  Foundation’s  studios.  It  was  written  by 
Dr.  James  R.  Kinney,  Chief  Veterinarian  of  the  Ellen 
Prince  Speyer  Hospital  (probably  the  most  famous  insti¬ 
tution  of  its  kind  in  the  country)  with  the  collaboration  of 
Miss  Anne  Honeycutt.  The  book  is  written  in  the  most 
clear  and  engaging  of  styles  and  is  read  by  Alwyn  Bach. 
Some  of  the  topics  which  it  covers  are  as  follows:  “Feed¬ 
ing,”  “Diets,”  “Training,”  “The  Dog  in  the  Street,”  “Love 
Life  of  the  City  Dog,”  “Worms,”  “Fits,”  “Other  Common 
Ailments,”  etc. 

Copies  of  HOW  TO  RAISE  A  DOG  have  been  placed 
in  all  of  the  twenty-seven  regional  distributing  libraries 
as  a  gift  from  the  Foundation.  If  you  are  a  dog  lover,  you 
will  certainly  want  to  borrow  this  book.  Perhaps  you 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  dog  for  companion.  In  that 
case,  you  may  want  to  have  a  copy  for  your  very  own. 
The  book  comprises  eight  double  records  and  we  are  happy 
to  announce  that,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  the 
Foundation  is  able  to  offer  it  to  you  at  a  special  price  of 
fifty  cents  a  record  instead  of  the  usual  one  dollar.  In  other 
words,  you  may  purchase  a  set  of  these  records  for  four 
dollars  f.o.b.  the  Foundation.  We  can  also  supply  an 
eight-pocket  album  in  which  to  keep  these  records  at  an 
additional  cost  of  seventy-five  cents. 

r  r  r 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 

HAVE  YOU  TOLD  YOUR  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 
ABOUT  THE  TALKING  BOOK?  HAVE  YOU  URGED 
THEM  TO  SUPPORT  AN  INCREASED  APPROPRIA¬ 
TION?  DO  THEY  KNOW  HOW  VITAL  THE  TALKING 
BOOK  LIBRARY  IS  TO  YOU  AND  TO  OTHER  SIGHT¬ 
LESS  PEOPLE  IN  THEIR  TERRITORY? 

The  point  is  this:  Retrenchment  in  government  expen¬ 
diture  looms  on  the  horizon,  and,  while  one  never  knows 
where  the  axe  may  fall,  it  is  certain  that  no  Congressman 
who  has  first-hand  information  on  the  importance  of  the 
Talking  Book  to  the  blind  men  and  women  of  the  country 
will  for  a  moment  consider  any  retrenchment  in  a  service 
of  this  kind.  But  if  he  does  not  know,  your  appropriation 
may  be  seriously  curtailed.  If,  in  addition  to  voicing  your 
appreciation  of  the  Talking  Book  and  the  part  played  by 
Congress  in  making  it  available  to  you,  you  can  manage 
to  give  a  personal  demonstration  of  its  workings,  so  much 
the  better.  In  any  event,  be  sure  to  make  your  voice  heard. 
If  your  Senators  and  Congressmen,  live  too  far  away  to 
make  a  personal  visit  possible,  write  to  them  and  tell  them 
your  own  story  of  the  enrichment  which  books  in  sound 
bring  to  your  life.  And,  in  extending  to  them  the  season’s 
greetings,  remind  them  that  through  their  support  and  good¬ 
will  the  continuance  in  full  of  the  Talking  Book  appropri¬ 
ation  will  insure  to  you  also,  and  to  their  other  sightless 
constituents,  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOK  ANNOUNCED 

The  following  new  titles,  selected  for  recording  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  through  your 
regular  distributing  library.  The  letters  APH  and  AFB  are 
used  to  distinguish  the  recordings  of  the  American  Printing 
House  and  those  of  the  Foundation. 

When  requesting  new  titles  announced  in  1  opics  from 
your  library,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  ask  for  a 
few  of  the  older  recordings  at  the  same  time  so  that  the 
librarian  may  have  a  wider  choice  in  case  the  new  books 
are  not  immediately  available. 

When  returning  a  container  of  records  to  your  library, 
please  count  the  records  carefully  to  make  certain  that  you 
have  not  omitted  any ;  also,  make  sure  that  you  do  not  inter¬ 
change  container  covers  when  you  have  two  or  more  Talk¬ 
ing  Books  on  hand  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a  printed 
card  on  the  cover  of  every  container  and  this  card  should 
agree  with  the  title  of  the  records  enclosed. 

Biggers,  Earl  Derr  —  Charlie  Chan  Carries  On  —  15 
records  —  read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 
In  Room  28  on  the  third  floor  of  Broome’s  super-respectable  hotel 
in  London,  lay  an  American  tourist,  one  Hugh  Morris  Drake, 
kindly  automobile  manufacturer  from  Detroit.  He  had  been 
murdered  in  the  night.  Drake  was  a  member  of  a  round-the-world 
travel  party,  and  before  Inspector  Duff  or  Scotland  Yard  could 
discover  any  convincing  evidence,  the  group  was  moving  on. 
How  Charlie  Chan  comes  into  the  story  the  reader  will  want  to 
discover  for  himself.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  does  come  in — the 
same  old  Charlie  with  his  fresh  aphorisms  and  delicious  manner¬ 
isms.  And  like  all  Chan  novels,  this  is  more  than  a  mystery  story. 

Bristow,  Gwen  —  Deep  Summer  —  22  records  —  read 
by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 
A  romantic  love  story  about  the  creation,  within  one  lifetime,  of 
a  great  plantation  out  of  the  Louisiana  wilderness.  In  spite  of 
insect  plagues,  epidemics,  and  near  tragedies,  Philip  Larne  and 
his  wife  Judith,  as  they  prospered,  developed  a  gracious  and 
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charming  way  of  life,  under  the  New  Orleans  influence.  Slaves 
and  Creoles,  the  shifting  of  crops  from  indigo  to  sugar  cane  and 
cotton,  and  rumors  of  the  Revolution  and  Louisiana  purchase, 
are  part  of  the  lively  story. 

Chekhov,  Anton  —  The  Stories  of  Anton  Chekhov 
(Edited  by  Robert  N.  Linscott)  —  21  records  —  read 
by  John  Knight  AFB 

Supreme  among  the  world’s  short-story  writers,  Anton  Chekhov 
is  here  represented  by  twenty-two  of  his  most  characteristic  tales. 
Chekhov  s  unfailing  insight  into  the  lives  of  ordinary  people,  his 
ability  to  dramatize  the  most  commonplace  situations  and  his 
gentle  humor  made  him  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  of  short-story 
writers  but  also  one  of  the  most  beloved. 

Denison,  Merrill  —  Advancing  America  —  18  records  — 
read  by  Alwyn  Bach  with  cast  AFB 

In  this  book  the  stirring  story  of  America’s  growth  as  a  nation 
and  people  is  told  in  terms  of  the  human  dramas  connected  with 
our  two  great  basic  industrial  activities — transportation  arid  com¬ 
munication. 

“In  telling  the  story  of  railroads,  of  flight,  of  ships,  of  the  motor 
ear,  and  of  communication”,  writes  the  author,  “I  have  tried  to 
catch  the  highlights  and.  without  sacrificing  an  iota  of  fact,  to 
translate  these  highlights  into  focal  dramatic  points  which  give 
life,  color  and  a  sense  of  immediacy  to  events  which  too  seldom 
emerge  from  the  flat  surface  of  the  ordinary  book.” 

In  order  to  achieve  this  effect  Mr.  Denison  has  used  a  technique 
which  happens  to  be  ideally  suited  to  the  Talking  Book.  Although 
Advancing  America  is  written  as  a  narrative,  all  of  the  high  spots 
are  presented  in  the  form  of  dramatic  episodes  which  give  a 
feeling  of  reality  and  humanity  to  the  story.  These  episodes  are 
recorded  with  a  cast  and  sound  effects.  Thus,  we  not  only  read 
the  history  of  the  airplane,  but  we  are  present  at  every  dramatic 
stage  of  its  development,  from  the  first  early  experiments  in  the 
workshop  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  the  Wright  brothers’  successful 
flight  at  Kitty  Hawk  in  1903. 

Dickens,  Charles  —  David  Copperfield  ( iri  four  parts) 
68  records  —  read  by  Hugh  Sutton  APH 

This  book  is  acknowledged  to  be  Dickens’  masterpiece  and  was 
regarded  by  himself  to  be  his  best  work.  The  hero’s  experiences 
relate  to  the  author’s  early  life.  The  novel  abounds  in  unique 
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characters  exemplifying  Dicken’s  peculiar  genius  of  character 
creation. 

Gardner,  Erie  Stanley  —  The  Case  of  the  Perjured 
Parrot  —  10  records  —  read  by  John  A.  Willard  AFB 

An  exceedingly  profane  green  parrot,  with  wicked  glittering  eyes 
and  a  genius  for  saying  the  wrong  thing  +  a  pretty  (if  rather 
prim)  young  librarian  with  a  curious  interest  in  dangerous 
weapons  +  an  eccentric  multi-millionaire,  with  a  penchant  for 
books,  trailers  and  birds  +  an  apparently  un-traceable  murder, 
committed  with  a  double-barreled  derringer,  obsolete  in  design 
but  deadly  in  efficiency.  =  The  Case  of  the  Perjured  Parrot. 

Garland,  Hamlin — Main  Travelled  Roads  (in  two  parts) 
18  records  —  read  by  Leland  Brock  APH 

The  author’s  first,  grimmest,  and  most  famous  book  dealing  with 
the  seaminess  of  rural  existence  and  the  inevitable  defeats  and 
difficulties  of  the  frontier.  Stern  truth-telling.  Even  in  tragic 
tales,  he  gives  due  play  to  natural  beauties,  rural  sociability,  and 
the  fine  ruggedness  of  rural  character. 

Goudge,  Elizabeth  —  The  Bird  in  the  Tree  —  19  records 
—  read  by  Burt  Blackwell  APH 

The  author  of  popular  historical  novels  has  turned  to  the  modern 
scene  for  a  story  of  the  Eliot  family  and  their  old  seaside  home 
with  its  romantic  history.  The  grandmother  has  made  the  place  a 
refuge  for  children  and  grandchildren  and  a  symbol  of  family 
unity  and  stability,  and  she  sees  its  peace  threatened  by  divorce 
and  a  selfish  love  affair.  Reluctantly  she  bares  her  own  past  to 
show  the  lovers  the  possibility  and  also  the  reward  of  renunciation. 
Somewhat  old  fashioned  and  touched  with  sentiment,  but  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  romantic  story  with  delightful  children  and  a  picturesque 
setting. 

Henderson,  Sir  Nevile  —  Failure  of  a  Mission:  Berlin 
1937-1939  —  17  records  —  read  by  George  Patter¬ 
son  APH 

Neville  Chamberlain  could  have  hoped  for  no  more  loyal  de¬ 
fense  of  his  policies  than  this  long-awaited  book  of  recollections 
by  the  last  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin.  Official  Blue  Books, 
White  Papers,  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  have  helped  to 
build  up  the  British  case  in  this  war;  but  Sir  Nevile  Henderson’s 
book  supplies  a  wealth  of  personal  sketches  and  intimate  details 
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which  round  out  the  picture.  There  has  been  no  more  crushing 
indictment  of  the  folly  of  Nazi  Germany  than  at  least  a  part  of 
this  record  by  an  Englishman  who  tried  his  best  to  be  Germany’s 
friend.  The  sequence  of  events  and  the  facts  themselves  are  taken 
entirely  from  telegrams,  dispatches,  and  letters  written  at  the 
time,  and  are  consequently,  humanly  speaking,  strictly  exact. 

Johnson,  Osa  —  I  Married  Adventure  —  24  records  — 
read  by  Ann  Tyrrell  with  an  introductory  note  by  the 
author  AFB 

(See  “Wild  Animals  She  Has  Known”  on  page  13) 

Kelland,  Clarence  Budington  —  Opera  Hat:  Mr.  Deeds 
Goes  to  Town  —  9  records  —  read  by  Richard  Janaver 
AFB 

Longfellow  Deeds  was  a  poet  and  a  tuba  player.  Otherwise  he  was 
a  pretty  normal  fellow.  In  perfect  contentment,  he  was  settled 
down  to  live  a  quiet  life  in  Mandrake  Falls.  And  he  would,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  have  done  so  if  Victor  Semple,  the  great  philanthropist, 
hadn’t  driven  off  the  road  in  Milan,  Italy,  and  left  Longfellow  his 
giant  fortune  and  a  stable  of  opera  stars.  Mr.  Semple  had  been 
president  of  the  Continental  Opera  Company.  “The  musical 
world  will  expect  you  to  carry  on,”  Semple’s  lawyers  told  Long¬ 
fellow.  “I  can  only  read  in  the  bass  clef,”  replied  the  stunned  Mr. 
Deeds.  Clarence  Budington  Kelland  tells  here  the  hilarious  story 
of  the  man  who  rose  from  a  brass-band  background  and  a  wool- 
hides-and-fertilizer  business  education  to  the  highest  social  posi¬ 
tion  in  New  York. 

Lincoln,  Joseph  C.  and  Lincoln,  Freeman  —  The  Ownley 
Inn  —  15  records  —  read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

In  this  book  the  Lincolns,  father  and  son,  collaborated  to  achieve 
a  rare  synthesis  of  a  fresh  and  salty  story  with  the  excitement  of 
a  real  mystery.  Dick  Clarke,  in  disgrace  because  of  the  theft 
of  a  valuable  book  from  the  Knowlton  Library,  finds  himself  on 
old  Sepatonk  Island,  staying  at  the  Ownley  Inn,  run  by  Seth 
Hammond  Ownley,  who,  when  asked  the  reason  for  the  cannon 
on  the  front  lawn,  invariably  replies,  “To  repel  boarders.”  Then 
things  begin  to  happen.  A  hurricane  isolates  the  island;  and  a 
wrecked  cruising  launch  starts  a  train  of  events  which  keeps  the 
main  characters  in  a  state  of  commotion,  and,  at  times,  fear. 
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A  Container  of  selections  by  Archibald  MacLeish  —  6 
records  —  AFB 

Conquistador  —  4  records  —  read  by  the  Author 
and  Alexander  Scourby 

The  Fall  of  the  City  —  1  record  —  a  recording 
of  a  radio  dramatization 

Frescoes  for  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  City  —  1  record 

—  read  by  the  Author 

(“See  Mr.  MacLeish  Goes  on  Record”  on  page  18) 

Maugham,  W.  Somerset  —  Books  and  You  —  4  records 
—  read  by  Leland  Brock  APH  (In  the  container  with 
Penrod  by  Tarkington) 

The  great  books  by  Americans  and  Englishmen,  and  those  by 
foreign  authors  available  in  translation,  are  here  listed  and  exam¬ 
ined,  with  wise  and  witty  comments  on  the  deep  and  lasting 
pleasures  of  reading. 

Merrick,  Elliott  —  Frost  and  Fire  —  21  records  —  read 
by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

Jan  McKenzie,  son  of  a  Scotch  father  and  an  Eskimo  mother, 
was  forced  at  twelve  to  wrest  a  precarious  living  for  himself  and 
his  mother  by  trapping  and  fishing  in  the  wastes  of  Labrador.  A 
bleak  picture  of  a  primitive  society  in  which  hardships,  a  con¬ 
stant  struggle  for  existence,  and  unfeeling  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  traders  complicated  men’s  living.  The  book  contains  vivid 
descriptions  rather  than  strong  characterizations,  stark  accounts  of 
courage  and  suffering,  and  an  under-current  of  romance. 

Milton,  John  —  Paradise  Lost  —  21  records  —  read  by 
Alexander  Scourby  AFB 

An  epic  poem,  published  in  1667,  recounting  the  fall  of  man  and 
his  expulsion  from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  It  preserves  for  modern 
readers  the  stately  dignity  of  classical  verse  and  the  Puritan  view 
of  the  relations  between  God  and  man.  Every  line  reflects  the 
personality  of  the  poet  somewhat  hard  and  austere  but  inspiring 
in  his  devotion  to  purity  and  duty. 

Plato  —  The  Works  of  Plato  (translated  by  Benjamin 
Jowett;  selected  and  edited  by  Irwin  Edman)  —  15 
records  —  read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 
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Five  of  the  Greek  philosopher’s  famous  dialogues  are  presented 
with  an  introduction  aiming  to  give  a  conspectus  of  the  leading 
themes  in  Plato’s  writings  and  to  facilitate  the  understanding  and 
enjoyment  of  the  dialogues.  The  dialogues  presented  are  Lysis 
or  Friendship,  Euthyphro,  Apolgy,  Crito  and  Phaedo. 

Rosman,  Alice  Grant  —  Visitors  to  Hugo  —  13  records 

—  read  by  John  Knight  AFB 

Hugo  was  desperately  injured  in  an  automobile  accident.  When 
he  wakes  to  consciousness  he  finds  himself  a  permanent  invalid; 
his  best  friend  is  in  jail  and  Hugo’s  father  whom  he  adores,  never 
comes  near  the  sick-room.  Things  are  as  dark  as  possible.  But 
little  Bunny  Molyneux  becomes  Hugo’s  frequent  visitor  and  the 
two  cook  up  a  scheme  that  brightens  the  horizon  for  everybody. 
This  story  will  recommend  itself  to  those  who  like  to  read  of 
attractive  people,  behaving  rather  decently  and  doing  rather 
nice  things  to  and  for  each  other,  because  decency  is  an  integral 
part  of  their  code  of  life. 

Sandburg,  Carl  —  Selected  Poems  —  (edited  by  Rebecca 

West)  —  10  records  —  read  by  Wesley  Addy  AFB 
Made  up  from  Chicago  poems,  Cornhuskers,  Smoke  and  steel,  Sun¬ 
burnt  West,  this  volume  reveals  a  truly  national  poet’s  power 
to  express,  often  with  protest,  the  harsh  life  of  industrial  Amer¬ 
ican  cities  as  well  as  unexpected  softer  moods  of  prairie  and 
cornfield. 

Stephens,  James  —  The  Crock  of  Gold  —  11  records 

—  read  by  House  Jameson  AFB 

A  fantasy  with  a  charm  all  its  own,  full  of  gaiety,  beauty,  wisdom, 
and  wit,  for  those  who  will  read  it  as  it  is  written.  “Here  comes 
an  Irishman  well  acquainted  with  elves,  who  laughs  and  sings 
and  makes  literature  as  he  goes.” 

Still,  James  —  River  of  Earth  —  10  records  —  read 
by  George  Keane  AFB 

A  first  novel  by  this  poet.  Its  loosely  connected  chapters,  possi¬ 
bly  autobiographical,  tell  of  life  among  poor  Kentuckians  as  a 
boy  saw  it  by  day.  Employed  intermittently  in  the  coal  mines, 
the  father  kept  his  family  moving  each  year,  and  the  mother’s 
ambition  to  settle  in  one  place  with  a  garden  and  a  cow  was 
continually  frustrated.  Their  fortune  varied  from  near  starva¬ 
tion  to  comparative  comfort;  there  were  feuds  in  the  background 
and  lawless  relatives  everywhere,  but  the  family  affection  was 
security  for  the  children. 
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Stong,  Phil  —  Buckskin  Breeches  —  18  records 
read  by  John  A.  Willard  AFB 

Spurred  by  dissatisfaction  with  life  in  Merkumville,  Ohio,  Jesse 
Ellison,  in  1837,  uprooted  his  family  and  sought  a  home  site 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  story  of  their  westward  trek  and 
settlement  in  Iowa  parallels  the  portrayal  of  the  regenerative  effect 
of  Ellison’s  decision  upon  his  wife,  his  three  sons  and  one  daughter, 
and  upon  himself.  The  characterization  is  good  and  the  narrative, 
with  its  background  rooted  in  American  history  and  family  tradi¬ 
tion,  is  vigorous,  elemental,  and  humorous  by  turn. 

Tarkington,  Booth  —  Penrod  —  13  records  —  read  by 
James  Walton  APH  (In  the  same  container  with 
Books  and  You  by  Maugham) 

The  heart  of  boyhood  revealed  with  rare  humor  and  sympathv  in 
the  pranks,  mishaps,  and  triumphs  of  Penrod  Schofield.  A  book 
for  parents  as  well  as  for  boys. 

Wells,  H.  G.  —  Tono  Bungay  —  28  records  —  read  by 
Leland  Brock  API! 

The  story  of  a  fortune  that  comes  to  a  small-town  chemist  through 
the  invention  and  launching  of  a  patent  medicine.  The  “con¬ 
queror”  is  simply  a  commonplace  man  with  an  instinct  for  gaug¬ 
ing  the  folly  and  trading  upon  the  gullibility  of  a  nation  sus¬ 
ceptible,  in  the  exterme,  to  advertising  frauds. 

Xenophon  —  Anabasis  (translated  by  Carleton  L.  Brown- 
son)  —  Books  I-VII  —  17  records  —  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby  AFB 

The  word  Anabasis  means  the  going  up  or  expedition,  to  Babylon, 
the  capital  of  the  Persian  Empire.  It  is  the  title  given  by  Xenophon 
to  his  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger  against 
his  brother,  Artaxerxes  of  Persia,  401  B.C.,  and  adopted  by 
Arrian  for  his  history  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Xenophon  tells  the  story  in  the  third  person  after  the  fashion 
in  the  classic  times;  and  if  he  makes  himself  out  a  most  eloquent 
courageous,  resourceful,  and  self-sacrificing  leader,  his  other 
work  makes  one  willing  to  accredit  him  cheerfully*  Merely  as  a 
travel  sketch  the  tale  is  highly  interesting. 
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Selected  Christmas  Stories  — •  10  records  APH 

Contents: 

v  Irving,  Washington  —  Old  Christmas  —  read  by  George 
Patterson 

Van  Dyke,  Henry  —  The  Lost  Word  —  read  by  George 
Walsh 

Trollope,  Anthony  —  Christmas  at  Thompson  Hall  — 
read  by  Leland  Brock 

Thompson,  Dorothy  —  Once  on  Christmas  —  read  by 
Terry  Hayes 

Rinehart,  Mary  Roberts  —  The  Truce  of  God  —  read  by 
James  Walton 

Riis,  Jacob  A.  —  Christmas  Stories  —  read  by  Hugh  Sutton 


NOTE 

Judging  by  the  very  meagre  response  to  the  suggestion 
of  a  recorded  catalog  of  Talking  Books  in  the  September 
issue  of  T opics ,  most  of  you  do  not  feel  that  such  a  catalog 
would  be  helpful.  At  any  rate,  only  about  thirty  readers 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  one.  Of  course,  if  only  these  few 
out  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  are  interested,  the  Found¬ 
ation  would  not  feel  justified  in  going  to  the  expense  and 
labor  entailed  in  the  preparation  of  a  recorded  catalog. 
If  you  would  be  interested  to  have  a  recorded  catalog  of 
Talking  Books  but  neglected  to  drop  us  a  card  so  stating, 
please  do  so  immediately.  It  should  be  understood  that 
such  a  catalog  is  not  proposed  to  take  the  place  of  a  printed 
list  but  merely  to  supplement  it  for  those  readers  who 
may,  at  times,  have  difficulty  in  getting' someone  to  read 
the  printed  catalog  carefully  to  them. 
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WILD  ANIMALS  SHE  HAS  KNOWN 

by 

F.  Fraser  Bond 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  get  a  book  on  Talking  Book 
records  during  the  same  period  when  it  is  selling  briskly 
in  its  printed  form.  This  is  not  always  possible,  but  thanks 
to  the  cooperation  of  all  concerned,  it  has  been  achieved 
in  the  case  of  Osa  Johnson’s  current  best-seller,  “I  Married 
Adventure.” 

As  the  title  implies,  the  book  is  both  autobiography 
and  biography,  for  it  tells  the  story  of  the  Martin  Johnsons 
side  by  side  through  their  27  years  of  life  in  the  South 
Seas,  Borneo,  and  in  Africa,  obtaining  photographic  records 
of  the  world’s  vanishing  wild  life.  As  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction,  this  camera  trail  of  the  Martin  Johnsons  actually 
began  when  Osa  Johnson  was  a  schoolgirl  in  a  small  Kansas 
town.  A  high  school  boy  earning  money  as  an  itinerant 
photographer  opened  his  pitch  in  the  local  opera  house, 
and  Osa  Johnson  began  to  wheedle  ten  cents  from  a  reluc¬ 
tant  family  to  have  her  younger  brother  photographed  by 
him.  The  ten  cents  was  obtained,  the  photograph  was  taken, 
and  the  young  itinerant  photographer  turned  out  to  be — 
guess  who?  Martin  Johnson!  From  then  on,  the  plot 
thickens. 

Mrs.  Johnson  tells  the  story  naturally  and  easily,  and 
with  a  vividness  of  small  detail  which,  oddly  enough,  never 
clutters  its  unfolding,  but  adds  immeasurably  to  the  defi¬ 
niteness  of  the  impressions  which  the  reader  obtains.  As  a 
preface,  the  first  record  introduces  Mrs.  Johnson  herself 
with  a  word  of  greeting  to  the  Talking  Book  readers  of  her 
story;  and  she  does  for  them  what  she  is  unable  to  do  for 
the  readers  of  her  book  in  its  printed  form — she  gives,  in 
fact,  her  imitations  of  the  calls  of  certain  wild  animals 
which,  in  print,  can  only  be  described  in  words.  These 
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mimic  calls  are  no  mere  stunt.  They  formed  an  integral 
part  of  her  role  in  the  dual  adventure,  for  it  was  her  job 
to  give  these  calls  near  jungle  waterholes  with  accuracy 
sufficient  to  fool  the  wild  animals  themselves. 

The  first  of  these  calls,  which  belongs  to  an  animal 
whose  name  the  present  writer  has  forgotten,  sounds  like 
a  young  soprano  warbling  her  scales  for  the  first  time. 
The  jackal,  which  follows,  sounds  for  all  the  world  like  a 
jackal,  if  you  have  ever  heard  one;  and  as  for  the  lion — 
don’t  let  his  roar  frighten  you  from  continuing  the  rest 
of  the  story. 

Appropriately  enough,  this  story  of  a  woman’s  adven¬ 
ture,  has  a  woman  as  its  reader.  Ann  Tyrrell  reads  the 
twenty-four  records  with  the  ease,  clarity  and  pace  which 
those  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  her  voice  on  the  Rebecca 
discs  associate  with  her  Talking  Book  work. 


NEW  CURES  FOR  OLD 

by 

Charles  G.  Ritter 

It  ou  send  your  Talking  Book  Machine  away  for  re¬ 
pairs.  \  ou  write  that  *4It  doesn’t  work.”  A  repairman 
goes  over  it  thoroughly  and  then  it  is  tested  and  re-tested. 
After  that  it  is  carefully  packed  and  mailed  back  to  you. 
You  tear  open  the  carton  and  set  the  machine  on  a  table. 
You  eagerly  put  on  a  record  from  the  latest  book  you’ve 
received  from  the  Library.  And  then  it  is  just  possible 
that  this  happens:  It  still  doesn’t  work. 

But  don’t  give  up.  Don’t  lose  your  temper.  Above 
all,  don’t  stick  it  in  the  carton  right  away  and  mail  it  off 
again.  That  machine  has  had  quite  a  bouncing  about  since 
last  you  saw  it — on  trucks,  on  station  platforms  in  sub- 
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zero  weather,  in  box  cars  for  a  thousand  miles  or  more — 
or  less.  But  don’t  worry. 

Dollars  to  doughnuts  a  tube  is  loose,  and  that’s  all. 
Or  the  motor  is  out  of  gear  so  that  the  turn  table  won’t 
revolve.  Or  some  other  little  thing  like  that  which  you 
can  fix  by  yourself  without  knowing  a  monkey  wrench 
from  a  dog  cart. 

Suppose  the  tubes  don’t  light  up.  There  should  be 
three  tubes  (or  five  if  your  set  has  a  radio),  and  if  one 
is  loose,  none  will  light.  They’re  wired  like  Christmas 
tree  bulbs — if  one  goes  out,  they  all  go  out.  And  if  one 
is  missing,  it’s  bound  to  be  somewhere  in  the  bottom  of 
the  set.  If  you  take  off  the  metal  grill  in  front  of  the 
turntable  and  tilt  the  machine  forward,  it  will  come  rolling 
out;  and  when  you  stick  it  back  where  it  belongs,  the 
machine  will  almost  surely  be  ready  to  go  to  work  again. 

Now  suppose  the  turntable  stops  as  soon  as  you  set 
the  needle  on  the  record.  You  can  pull  switches  and  shove 
levers  till  doomsday  and  not  get  it  going  again  unless  you’re 
quite  clear  about  what  to  do;  but  what  you  have  to  do  is 
very,  very  easy. 

The  bugaboo  is  the  gear  shift  lever,  but  before  we 
touch  that,  let’s  make  sure  the  other  two  controls  on  the 
motorboard  are  in  the  positions  they  ought  to  have.  All 
three  controls  are  on  the  left  side.  At  the  front  is  the 
speed  control  lever.  This  should  be  pushed  back.  At  the 
back  is  a  switch  just  like  the  one  on  the  front  panel  which 
turns  the  motor  on.  Push  that  to  the  left.  (If  the  motor 
runs  just  as  well,  no  matter  which  way  that  switch  at  the 
back  is  turned,  you  have  direct  current,  and  it’s  just  as 
well  to  push  it  to  the  right.) 

Now,  with  the  front  lever  pushed  back,  and  the  back 
switch  pushed  left,  let’s  fix  the  gear  shift  lever.  This  lever 
is  right  beside  the  AC-DC  switch  at  the  back  of  the  motor 
board. 
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Put  your  right  hand  on  the  turntable  (have  the  motor 
turned  off)  and  start  rocking  the  turntable  back  and  forth 
gently  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Then  take  the  gear 
shift  in  your  left  hand  and  draw  it  towards  you.  As  it 
travels  along,  you  will  feel  the  gears  inside  the  motor 
coming  together  and  then,  during  the  last  half  inch  the 
gear  shift  will  travel,  you  will  feel  the  teeth  of  the  gears 
fitting  into  each  other.  Now  the  motor  is  ready  to  go.  It’s 
all  a  matter  of  getting  the  gears  to  lock  into  each  other. 
To  play  music,  you  simply  do  the  same  thing,  except  that 
you  push  the  gear  shift  back. 

Of  course,  other  things  can  go  wrong  in  a  Talking 
Book  Machine  which  has  just  been  repaired,  but  when 
they  do,  you  can  save  yourself  time  and  money  by  writing 
about  the  trouble  before  sending  the  machine  back.  Tell 
what  happens  or  what  doesn’t  happen.  Do  the  tubes  light? 
Does  the  motor  go?  Is  there  a  low  purring  in  the  speaker? 
Are  there  strange  noises? 

A  Talking  Book  Machine  is  a  hard  worker.  It  does 
ten  times  the  work  of  the  average  phonograph.  But  it’s 
very  much  like  a  human  being  when  it  gets  sick.  It  has 
hundreds  of  little  parts  to  go  bad,  and  any  of  them  may 
go  bad  at  any  time.  But  as  a  rule  when  a  human  being 
gets  sick,  it’s  either  a  cold  or  a  stomach  ache;  and  when  a 
Talking  Book  Machine  stops  working  the  troubles  are 
usually  just  as  simple.  (Maybe  there  ought  to  be  a  Talking 
Book  Doctor  Book.) 

We  are  reprinting  below  the  law  about  mailing  ma¬ 
chines  for  repair  at  a  cent  a  pound.  We  have  found  that 
many  postmasters  have  forgotten  it,  and  many  more  never 
heard  of  it  so  that  some  borrowers  have  had  to  pay  more 
than  they  should  when  they  sent  their  machines  for  repair. 
When  you  have  written  under  your  return  address  the 
legend : 
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Sound  Record  Reproducer  for  the  Blind 
For  Repair  —  Act  of  May  16,  1938 

you  should  pay  no  more  than  one  cent  a  pound.  If  your 
postmaster  asks  you  to  pay  more,  tell  him  to  look  at  Para¬ 
graph  One,  Section  627,  of  the  Postal  Laws. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  POSTAL  LAWS 
AND  REGULATIONS 

MATTER  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Order  No.  1 1333 

The  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  are  amended  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  section  627  to  read  as  follows: 

“627.  Reproducers  for  sound-reproduction  records  for  the 
blind  or  parts  thereof  which  are  the  property  of  the  United  States 
Government,  when  shipped  for  repair  purposes  by  an  organization, 
institution,  public  library,  or  association  for  the  blind  not  con¬ 
ducted  for  private  profit,  or  by  a  blind  person  to  an  agency  not 
conducted  for  private  profit,  or  from  such  an  agency  to  an  organ¬ 
ization,  institution,  public  library,  or  association  for  the  blind 
not  conducted  for  private  profit,  or  to  a  blind  person,  may  be 
transmitted  through  the  mails  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  or 
fraction  thereof;  under  such  regulations  as  the  Postmaster  General 
may  prescribe.  (39  U.  S.  C.  331,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May 
16,  1938,  Public,  No.  523,  75th  Cong.) 

“2.  The  Postmaster  General  may  in  his  discretion  extend 
this  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  or  fraction  thereof  to  reproducers 
for  sound-reproduction  records  for  the  blind,  or  parts  thereof, 
which  are  the  property  of  State  governments  or  subdivisions  there¬ 
of,  or  of  public  libraries,  or  of  private  agencies  for  the  blind 
not  conducted  for  private  profit,  or  of  blind  individuals,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe.  (39  U.  S.  C.  331,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  May  16,  1938,  Public,  No.  523,  75th  Cong.) 

“3.  Organizations,  institutions,  libraries,  or  other  agencies 
desiring  to  send  or  receive  reproducers  for  sound-reproduction 
records  or  parts  thereof  at  the  rate  prescribed  in  paragraph  1  of 
this  section  shall  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  not 
conducted  for  private  profit. 

“4.  Parcels,  not  exceeding  the  limit  of  weight  prescribed  for 
fourth-class  matter,  containing  reproducers  or  parts  thereof  to 
be  acceptable  for  mailing  under  this  section  must  be  sent  for 
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repair  purposes  only  or  returned  after  repair,  shall  be  securely 
packed  or  wrapped,  and  shall  bear  the  words: 

‘Sound  Record  Reproducer  for  the  Blind 

For  Repair 

Act  of  May  16,  1938,’ 

“below  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  which  must  appear 
in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  address  side  of  the  envelope, 
wrapper,  or  address  label,  the  postage  stamps  to  cover  postage 
at  the  rate  of  1  cent  for  each  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound  to 
be  placed  in  the  upper  right  corner.” 

James  A.  Farley, 
Postmaster  General . 


MR.  MACLEISH  GOES  ON  RECORD 

by 

F.  Fraser  Bond 

Readers  of  the  Talking  Book  will  turn  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  the  new  album  of  recordings  which 
contains  selections  from  the  writings  of  Archibald  Mae- 
Leish.  They  will  do  this  because  to  the  sightless  readers 
of  the  United  States  Mr.  MacLeish  is  more  than  an  Ameri¬ 
can  poet  of  distinction.  They  realize  that  he,  as  head  of 
the  great  Library  of  Congress  is  in  a  position  to  do  more 
to  widen  the  range  of  reading  for  the  blind  men  and  women 
of  this  countiy  than  perhaps  any  other  man. 

We  can  take  it  then  as  a  good  token  of  Mr.  MacLeish’s 
interest  in  sightless  readers  throughout  the  country  that  he 
visited  the  sound  studios  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  personally  to  record  for  them  part  of  these 
selections.  His  actual  readings  include  an  abridgment  of 
his  striking  verse  sequence.  Frescoes  for  Mr.  Rockefeller  s 
City ,  and  also  the  poetic  introduction  to  his  long  historical 
narrative  Conquistador . 
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There  is  always  something  individually  illuminating 
in  a  poet’s  reading  of  his  own  poetry,  even  when  the  poet 
is  an  indifferent  reader.  Archibald  MacLeish  happens  to 
be  an  excellent  reader,  and  his  voice  is  as  authentically 
American  as  the  subject  matter  of  his  verse.  Mr.  MacLeish 
shares  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  ‘"a  love  of  lovely 
words,”  arid  because  he  does  so,  his  voice  reveals  his 
definite  fondness  for  the  beauty  in  the  sound  of  American 
place-names. 

Whatever  readers  may  think  of  the  sociological  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  Frescoes  for  Mr.  Rockefeller  s  City ,  they 
will  certainly  delight  in  Mr.  MacLeish’s  own  delight  in 
that  America  which  lies  west  of  Hoboken — that  America  of 
wide  plains  and  high  ranges  and  mighty  rivers,  with  its 
exhilaration  of  ambient  air  and  its  abounding  sense  of 
freedom.  (This  particular  poem  is  complete  on  one  double¬ 
sided  disc.) 

In  the  records  which  bring  the  long  historic  poem, 
Conquistador ,  blind  listeners  will  again  hear  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Leish’s  voice,  and  in  addition  the  voice  of  one  of  the 
Foundation’s  popular  readers,  Mr.  Alexander  Scourby. 
This  dual  participation  comes  logically  enough  because 
the  sections  read  are  represented  as  the  thoughts  of  two 
individuals.  Naturally  Mr.  Scourby  brings  to  his  sequences 
a  detachment  from  the  verse  which  no  author  of  the  verse 
itself  could  hope  to  achieve.  Mr.  Scourby  reads,  as  usual, 
with  resonance  and  with  intelligence,  and  it  is  well,  for 
Mr.  MacLeish’s  admirable  lines  fully  deserve  both  these 
qualities. 

Mr.  MacLeish  takes  the  dry  bones  of  history  and 
manages  to  breathe  into  them  the  breath  of  life.  He  achieves 
this  in  no  small  degree  through  his  authentic  presentation 
of  the  Mexican  terrain,  alive  with  color  and  movement. 
In  this  phase  he  has  drawn  directly  from  the  life.  His 
knowledge  comes  at  first  hand,  for  in  the  winter  of  1929, 
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he  crossed  the  country  he  describes  so  vividly  on  foot  and 
mule-back. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  MacLeish  portfolio 
boasts  a  decided  novelty,  as  far  as  the  Talking  Book  is 
concerned.  Here  for  the  first  time  on  a  Talking  Book  disc 
is  a  transcription  taken  directly  from  an  actual  radio 
performance.  It  is  the  Foundation’s  sound  studios  own 
recording  from  the  air  of  Mr.  MacLeish’s  exciting  radio¬ 
drama,  The  Fall  of  the  City ,  and  is  complete  on  both 
sides  of  one  Talking  Book  disc. 

The  performance  recorded  is  the  one  that  took  place 
in  the  open-air  amphitheatre  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  and  the  students  of  that  institution  figure  col¬ 
lectively  in  the  dramatis  personae  as  the  mob,  in  support 
of  Burgess  Meredith  and  other  capable  players.  On  all 
occasions  when  it  has  been  broadcast,  The  Fall  of  the 
City ,  has  made  a  deep  impression — an  impression  due 
not  only  to  the  startling  import  of  the  drama  itself  and  the 
excellence  of  its  presentation,  but  to  a  certain  feeling  of 
excitement  and  curiosity  in  the  alliance  between  the  new 
medium  of  the  air,  and  a  writer  of  distinction. 

As  many  readers  already  know,  Mr.  MacLeish  points 
in  this  play  a  parable  of  that  strange  cycle  of  which  we  all 
feel  the  symptoms.  It  is  the  cycle  in  which  a  people  fight 
and  sacrifice  for  their  liberty,  and  for  a  moment  are  happy 
to  enjoy  the  freedom  they  have  so  hardly  won;  but  later, 
this  freedom  achieved,  the  same  people  grow  soft  and 
flabby,  and  actually  begin  to  seek  liberty  from  liberty,  and 
finally  end  in  allowing  a  hollow  shell  to  become  their 
master. 

The  Fall  of  the  City ,  appears  as  a  Talking  Book 
through  the  courtesy  both  of  Mr.  MacLeish  and  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  which  produced  it. 

Mr.  MacLeish’s  readings  give  yet  another  proof  that 
American  books  gain  in  effectiveness  when  read  by  accents 
more  indigenous  to  this  country  than  those  of  Broadway. 
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CHECK  THE  TITLES  YOU  WISH  TO  BORROW  AND 
MAIL  THIS  LIST  TO  YOUR  TALKING  BOOK 
LIBRARY  —  NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION 


Talking  Books  should  be  borrowed  from  your  nearest 
regional  distributing  library.  All  libraries  have  the  same 
collection,  so  do  not  attempt  to  borrow  records  from  more 
than  one  of  these  libraries. 


□  Biggers — Charlie  Chan  Carries  On — 15r.  AFB 

□  Bristow — Deep  Summer — 22r.  AFB 

□  Chekhov — The  Stories  of  Anton  Chekhov — 21r.  AFB 

□  Denison — Advancing  America — 18r.  AFB 

□  Dickens — David  Copperfield — 68r.  APH 

□  Gardner — The  Case  oe  the  Perjured  Parrot — lOr.  AFB 

□  Garland — Main  Travelled  Roads — 18r.  APH 

□  Goudge — The  Bird  in  the  Tree — 19r.  APH 

□  Henderson — Failure  of  a  Mission: — 17r.  APH 

□  Johnson — I  Married  Adventure — 24r.  AFB 

□  Kelland — Opera  Hat:  Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town — 9r.  AFB 

□  Kinney — How  To  Raise  A  Doc — 8r.  AFB 

□  Lincoln — The  Ownley  Inn — 15r.  AFB 

□  MacLeish — Conquistador,  The  Fall  of  the  City  and 
Frescoes  for  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  City — 6r.  AFB 

□  Maugham — Books  And  You — 4r.  -  APH 

□  Merrick — Frost  and  Fire — 21r.  AFB 

□  Milton — Paradise  Lost — 21r.  AFB 

□  Parkman — Montcalm  and  Wolfe — (Vols.  I  and  II)  — 
40  r.  AFB 

(See  reverse  side) 
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□  Plato — The  Works  of  Plato— 15r.  AFB 

□  Rosman — Visitors  to  Hugo — 13r.  AFB 

□  Sandburg — Selected  Poems — lOr.  AFB 

□  Scott — Kenilworth — 32r.  AFB 

□  Stephens— The  Crock  of  Gold— Hr.  AFB 

□  Still — River  of  Earth — lOr.  AFB 

□  Stong — Buckskin  Breeches — 18r.  AFB 

□  Tarkington — Penrod — 13r.  APH 

□  Wells — Tono  Bungay — 28r.  APH 
Xenophon— Anabasis — (Books  I-VII) — 17r.  AFB 

□  Selected  Christmas  Stories,  by  Washington  Irving,  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  Anthony  Trollope,  Dorothy  Thompson,  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart  and  Jacob  A.  Riis — lOr.  APH 

□  Readers  Digest — October,  November,  December,  1940 
APH 

EH  Talking  Book  Topics — March,  June,  September,  December 
1940  AFB 

Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked 
on  the  above  list: 

READER’S  NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 
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Entered  as  second-class  master  June  11,  1936,  at  the  post 
office  at  New  York,  N,  Y.,  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912 


Talking  Book  Topics  | 

VOL.  VI  NO.  4  MARCH,  1941 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a  national 
agency ,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  increasingly  and 
uncompromisingly  the  interests  of  all  the  blind  throughout 
the  United  States,  in  close  cooperation  with  all  local  organi¬ 
zations . 

Talking  Book  Topics  is  issued  by  the  Foundation  in  ink- 
print,  and  in  Talking  Book  form,  four  times  a  year  —  in 
March,  June,  September,  and  December.  A  printed  copy  is 
sent  to  all  readers,  free  of  charge,  to  aid  you  in  requesting 
titles  from  your  regular  distributing  library.  There  is  a  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  $1  a  year  for  the  recorded  edition.  To  those 
who  subscribe  for  the  Talking  Book  edition  but  who  may 
not  wish  to  keep  the  records,  it  is  suggested  that  you  turn 
them  over  to  your  distributing  library,  to  be  lent  to  blind 
people  who  cannot  pay  the  $1  charge. 

If  you  can  afford  the  yearly  subscription  price  of  $1  in 
order  to  receive  the  magazine  in  recorded  form,  please  tear 
out  the  coupon  in  this  issue  have  it  filled  in,  and  mail  it  to 
the  Talking  Book  Department  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York, 
accompanied  by  your  remittance. 


Enclosed  find  the  sum  of  $1.00  to  cover  one  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  recorded  edition  of  Talking  Book  Topics . 
Please  send  this  magazine  to: 

SUBSCRIBER’S  NAME . 

STREET  ADDRESS . 

CITY . 


STATE 
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NOTICES 

As  you  know,  the  Government’s  fiscal  year  begins 
July  1.  At  this  time,  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
House  and  Senate  are  considering  next  year’s  grants. 
Congress  is  empowered  by  law  to  appropriate  $350,000 
annually  for  books  for  the  adult  blind.  Of  this  amount, 
$250,000  is  for  Talking  Books  and  $100,000  for  braille 
books.  So  many  of  you  have  written  to  the  Foundation 
expressing  your  appreciation  of  the  Talking  Book.  To 
insure  its  continuance,  we  now  ask  you  to  write  to  your 
representatives  in  Congress  and  urge  them  to  use  their 
good  offices  in  securing  allotment  of  the  full  $250,000  for 
Talking  Books  during  1941-42. 

*  *  * 

On  all  future  orders  for  Victor  and  Columbia  phono¬ 
graph  records,  blind  people  will  receive  a  forty  per  cent 
discount  instead  of  thirty-three  and  one  third  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  The  records,  however,  will  be  shipped  to  you  Express 
charges  collect  whereas  these  charges  were  formerly  pre¬ 
paid  by  the  Foundation.  Consequently,  it  will  be  to  your 
advantage  to  place  as  large  an  order  as  possible  at  one 
time  so  that  the  expressage  will  not  be  disproportionate  to 
the  saving  afforded  by  the  forty  per  cent  discount. 

We  now  have  on  hand  the  latest  Victor  and  Columbia 
record  catalogs  which  show  the  present  list  prices.  These 
can  be  furnished  by  the  Foundation  at  a  cost  of  twenty- 
five  cents  each  postpaid. 

r 

A  word  of  explanation  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  our  Record  Discount  Service  is  handled  may  help 
you  to  understand  occasional  delays  in  receiving  prompt 
delivery  of  your  orders.  Through  an  arrangement  with 
the  New  York  distributors  of  Victor  and  Columbia  phono¬ 
graph  records,  the  Foundation  is  able  to  purchase  these 
records  for  the  personal  use  of  blind  people  at  a  forty 
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per  cent  discount.  We  place  your  orders  as  soon  as  we  1 
receive  them,  requesting  the  distributor  to  back-order  any  j 
selections  not  immediately  available.  If  a  particular  item 
is  out  of  stock,  the  distributor  must  order  it  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  he  cannot  tell  any  more  than  we  can  just  when  it 
will  come  in.  There  is,  of  course,  no  economy  in  shipping 
the  records  to  you  as  we  receive  them  until  your  order  is 
complete. 

NEWS  FROM  ABROAD  j 

Here  is  an  excerpt  taken  from  the  November,  1940  1 
issue  of  THE  NEW  BEACON,  the  official  organ  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  England. 

“The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  St.  Dun-  I 
stan’s  co-operative  efforts  for  the  production  of  Talking 
Books  for  the  Blind  suffered  a  severe  blow  during  a  re-  j 
cent  air  raid  over  London.  The  Library,  which  is  housed  | 
at  Great  Portland  Street,  has,  happily,  escaped,  but  the 
studio  and  production  unit  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  Regent’s  Park,  j 
has  been  totally  wrecked  by  a  direct  hit  from  an  H.E.  bomb 
of  considerable  calibre.  The  whole  of  the  elaborate  and 
delicate  recording  plant  was  destroyed. 

As  a  result,  production  work  of  Talking  Books  will  • 
be  temporarily  suspended.  The  1,300-odd  blind  reader- 
listeners,  however,  will  not  suffer,  because  the  Library  i 
service  at  the  National  Institute  is  not  affected  and  new 
titles  may  be  obtained  through  the  mutual  exchange  of  j 
recordings  between  the  British  Talking  Books  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.” 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
London  W.l,  England 
SOUND  RECORDING  COMMITTEE 


t 

i 

) 


31st  January,  1941 


Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


My  dear  Irwin: 

I  am  delighted  to  tell  you  that  we  have  received  the 
300,000  Talking  Book  needles  which  have  been  so  gen¬ 
erously  given  to  members  of  our  Talking  Book  Library 
by  American  Talking  Book  readers.  Will  you  please  con¬ 
vey  our  most  sincere  thanks  to  those  who  have  shown  their 
sympathy  and  friendship  in  so  practical  a  form.  It  will 
interest  them  to  know  that  their  gift  has  been  extraordinar¬ 
ily  timely  because  a  large  consignment  of  needles  which 
we  had  ordered  met  with  misfortune  and  though  we  have 
indulged  ourselves  in  the  idea  that  a  giant  electric  magnet 
moving  over  the  surroundings  of  a  certain  bomb  crater 
might  reap  a  fruitful  harvest  we  have  no  real  hope  of 
recovering  them.  In  these  circumstances  we  shall  be  using 
the  American  gift  needles  at  once  and  every  user  will 
breathe  a  word  of  thanks  to  you  and  our  other  friends  in 
the  U.S.A. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  W.  McG.  Eagar 

S  ecretary -General 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOKS  ANNOUNCED 

The  following  new  titles,  selected  for  recording  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  through  your 
regular  distributing  library.  The  letters  APH  and  AFB 
are  used  to  distinguish  the  recordings  of  the  American 
Printing  House  and  those  of  the  Foundation. 


When  requesting  new  titles  announced  in  TOPICS 
from  your  library,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  ask 
for  a  few  of  the  older  recordings  at  the  same  time  so  that 
the  librarian  may  have  a  wider  choice  in  case  the  new 
books  are  not  immediately  available. 

When  returning  a  container  of  records  to  your  library, 
please  count  the  records  carefully  to  make  certain  that  you 
have  not  omitted  any;  also,  make  sure  that  you  do  not 
interchange  container  covers  when  you  have  two  or  more 
Talking  Books  on  hand  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a 

printed  card  on  the  cover  of  every  container  and  this  card 
should  agree  with  the  title  of  the  records  enclosed.  Finally, 

when  you  receive  a  container  of  several  selections,  such 
as  plays  or  short  stories,  be  sure  to  return  all  of  the  con¬ 
tents  to  the  library  at  the  same  time,  as  the  container  can¬ 
not  be  sent  out  to  another  reader  unless  it  is  complete. 
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Barrows,  Nat  A.  —  Blow  All  Ballast!  The  Story  of  the 
Squalus  —  14  records  —  read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

This  dramatic  story  of  the  Squalus  rescue  and  salvage  fully  re¬ 
veals  for  the  first  time  what  actually  happened  from  the  moment 
when  the  hapless  submarine  started  on  her  training  dive  that 
May  morning  until  the  last  survivor  reached  the  surface  in  the 
large  rescue  bell  and  the  huge  steel  “dogfish”  herself  returned 
in  a  sling  of  pontoons  to  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard.  The 
author  is  a  newspaperman  who  lived  with  the  rescue  and  salvage 
unit  which  retrieved  the  wrecked  American  submarine  and  saved 
many  of  the  crew.  His  dramatic  account  of  the  rescue  is  based 
on  his  own  observations  and  on  official  records. 

Bennett,  Dorothy  A.  —  Sold  To  The  Ladies  —  7  records 
—  read  by  Terry  Hayes  APH 

Several  years  ago  three  young  women  attended  an  auction  over 
in  Brooklyn  and  before  they  were  quite  aware  of  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  a  60-foot,  40-ton  welding  barge  was  “sold  to  the  ladies” 
for  $160.  There  followed  months  of  fun  and  hard  labor,  scrap¬ 
ing,  painting,  carpentry  and  shopping  and  then,  the  following 
summer,  a  tow  to  Manhasset  Bay.  This  book  is  the  record  of 
the  first  year  in  detail  with  the  highlights  of  subsequent  years, 
including  the  hurricane. 

Blom,  Eric  —  Mozart,  —  20  records  —  read  by  Alwyn 
Bach  AFB 

A  unique  biography  of  Mozart,  in  which  the  analytical  illustra¬ 
tions  from  his  scores  are  actually  heard  by  the  reader.  The 
first  fourteen  chapters  deal  in  a  picturesque  manner  with  the 
adventures  of  the  young  prodigy  in  the  rococco  surroundings  of 
his  native  Salsburg,  and  on  his  grand  tours  of  the  courts  and 
capitals  of  the  continent  with  his  father  and  sister.  It  is  in  the 
chapters  from  15  to  20  that  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  this  special  Talking  Book 
edition  is  written  in  sound,  and  in  this  section,  the  illustrative 
musical  phrases  are  played  on  the  piano  by  Hans  Neumann. 
These  are  the  chapters  which  deal  in  turn  with  Mozart’s  vocal 
music,  orchestral  works,  concertos,  chamber  music,  sonatas  and 
pianoforte  pieces  and  his  operas.  Here,  for  example,  is  how 
these  illustrations  work  in  the  Talking  Book  version.  The  author 
is  discussing  Mozart’s  C  major  Symphony,  and  writes:  “In  the 
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energetic  slow  introduction  there  is  a  momentary  falling  into  one 
of  those  sudden  fits  of  melancholy  that  can  make  Mozart  so  dis¬ 
quieting  just  when  apparently  he  sets  out  to  give  sheer  delight; 
but  the  Allegro  that  follows  is  untroubled,  and  in  fact  contains 
one  of  Handel’s  ‘brave  hallelujahs’  of  which  Horace  Walpole 
wrote  so  derisively.”  Here  Hans  Neumann  plays  some  actual 
bars  from  this  symphony  onto  the  Talking  Book  discs,  which 
points  up  the  marked  resemblances  to  Handel  in  his  most  famous 
Messianic  mood. 


Bolles,  Joshua  K.  —  Father  Was  An  Editor  —  11  rec¬ 
ords  —  read  by  Hugh  Sutton  APH 

Reminiscences  of  the  author’s  father,  editor  of  the  New  Milford 
gazette  in  the  ’90’s  and  the  early  1900’s.  In  addition  to  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Father  there  is  a  picture  of  family  life  fifty  years  ago  and 
character  sketches  of  other  personages  of  the  town. 


Cervantes,  Miguel  de  —  Don  Quixote  (Translated  by 
Motteux)  —  82  records  (in  five  containers)  —  read 
by  Alexander  Scourby  and  Leland  Brock  APH 

A  satirical  romance.  A  kindly  and  simple-minded  country  gentle¬ 
man  has  read  the  romances  of  chivalry  until  they  have  turned 
his  brain.  Clad  in  a  suit  of  old  armor  and  mounted  on  a 
broken-down  hack  which  he  christens  Rozinante,  he  sets  out  on 
a  career  of  knight-errantry,  assuming  the  name  of  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mancha.  For  the  object  of  his  devotion  he  chooses  a  vil¬ 
lage  girl,  whom  he  names  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  and  as  squire  he 
takes  an  ignorant  but  faithful  peasant,  Sancho  Panza.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  wayfarers  of  the  Spanish  roads  of  the  seventeenth  century 
are  transformed  by  the  knight’s  disordered  imagination  into 
warriors,  distressed  damsels,  giants,  and  monsters.  At  the  end, 
Don  Quixote,  as  the  result  of  a  dangerous  illness,  recovers  his 
senses,  renounces  all  books  of  chivalry,  and  dies  penitent.  The 
book  was  begun  as  an  attack  on  the  absurdities  of  the  late  chival- 
ric  romances,  not  on  the  essential  chivalric  ideals.  As  the  work 
progresses  it  becomes  a  picture  of  human  nature,  its  absurdities 
and  its  aspirations,  and  its  coarse  materialism  and  lofty  enthusi¬ 
asm. 
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Chesterton,  C.  K.  —  The  Man  Who  Was  Thursday  — 
11  Records  —  read  by  George  Patterson  APH 

This  book  was  published  in  1908.  The  author’s  most  entertain¬ 
ing  comedy  seemingly  irresponsible  but  with  an  undercurrent  of 
serious  meaning.  It  is  a  story  of  phantastic  fears;  of  seven 
anarchists  in  a  plot  to  destroy  the  world.  These  anarchists  are 
named  for  the  days  of  the  week.  Eventually  they  prove  to  be 
mainly  detectives  in  disguise,  with  a  chief  officer  who  has  been 
directing  their  efforts  to  run  each  other  to  earth  and  foil  the 
phantastic  scheme. 

Dumas,  Alexandre  —  The  Three  Musketeers  —  40  rec¬ 
ords  —  read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 
(This  book  will  be  taken  up  later,  see  page  11). 

Edmonds,  Walter  D.  —  Drums  Along  The  Mohawk  — 
38  records  —  read  by  George  Patterson  APH 

The  Mohawk  Valley  from  1776  to  1784  is  the  scene  of  this  book. 
It  is  a  story  of  the  American  Revolution  as  it  affected  the  farmers 
in  that  frontier  section,  when  unaided  they  withstood  the  raids 
of  British  regulars  from  Canada,  and  the  Iroquois  from  the 
surrounding  country.  The  battle  of  Oriskany  in  1777  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  book. 

Hemon,  Louis  —  Maria  Chapdelaine;  A  Tale  of  the  Lake 

St.  John  Country  (translated  by  W.  H.  Blake)  —  9 
records  —  read  by  Hugh  Sutton  APH 
With  the  gloom  and  grandeur  of  Canadian  forests  as  a  setting, 
the  author  has  written  a  simple,  poetic  tale  of  pioneer  life  in 
French  Canada. 

Lewis,  Sinclair  —  Arrowsmith  —  34  records  —  read  by 
George  Walsh  APH 

The  fortunes  of  Martin  Arrowsmith,  a  man  with  a  passion  for 
medical  science.  Fascinated  by  the  miracles  of  the  modern  lab¬ 
oratory  he  fought  for  truth  whether  in  a  scientific  institute  or  a 
disastrous  tropical  epidemic.  His  wife,  an  incidental  character 
in  the  story,  not  meant  to  prove  anything,  is  the  author’s  most 
natural  and  delightful  creation. 
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Malmberg,  Bertil  —  Ake  and  His  World  —  (translated 
by  Marguerite  Wenner-Gren)  —  7  records  —  read  by 
Burt  Blackwell  APH 

The  magic,  wonder,  and  terror  of  a  five-year  old  boy’s  world 
are  faithfully  portrayed.  There  is  humor  and  pathos  but  little 
sentimentality  in  the  story  and  the  author  shows  remarkable 
understanding  of  a  child’s  nature  and  imagination.  The  trans¬ 
lation  is  simple  and  direct. 

Melville,  Herman  —  Moby  Dick  —  39  records  —  read 
by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

Moby-Dick  is  the  name  by  which  a  certain  huge  and  particularly 
ferocious  whale  was  known.  This  whale  has  been  attacked  many 
times  and  has  fought  valiantly.  Captain  Ahab,  of  the  whaler 
Pequod,  has  lost  a  leg  in  a  conflict  with  this  monster,  and  has 
vowed  to  kill  him.  The  story  tells  how  the  captain  kept  his  vow ; 
and  it  serves  not  only  for  the  relation  of  some  exciting  adven¬ 
tures  in  the  pursuit  of  whales,  but  as  a  complete  text-book  of  the 
whaling  industry.  The  scene  is  laid  first  at  New  Bedford  and 
Nantucket,  and  afterwards  on  those  portions  of  the  ocean  fre¬ 
quented  by  whaling  vessels,  and  the  time  is  the  year  1775. 

Nordhoff,  Charles  and  Hall,  James  Norman  —  The  Hur¬ 
ricane  —  12  records  —  read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

The  picture  of  the  peaceful,  elemental  life  of  one  of  the  South 
Sea  islands  is  shattered  when  a  devastating  hurricane  spends  its 
fury  and  strength  on  the  island.  A  fortunate  combination  of 
literary  quality,  characterization,  and  plot. 

Parkman,  Francis — Montcalm  and  Wolfe  —  40  records 
— read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

The  account  of  the  downfall  of  France  in  America  culminating 
in  the  battle  on  the  heights  of  Abraham.  It  is  considered  to  be 
Parkman’s  best  book. 

Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox  —  The  Great  Meadow  —  16 
records  —  read  by  Ethel  Everett  AFB 

A  novel  of  the  dark  and  bloody  ground  of  Kentucky  from  1774 
to  1781  and  of  Diony  Hall  and  Berk  Jervis  who  left  Virginia 
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to  help  conquer  the  great  valley.  The  imaginative  beauty  and 
poetic  quality  of  the  novel  are  enriched  by  the  unusual  dramatic 
climax  with  which  the  book  closes. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter  —  Kenilworth  —  32  records  —  read 
by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

Powerful  in  its  conception,  dramatic  in  its  action,  colorful  in 
its  personages  and  its  setting,  “Kenilworth”  well  merits  the  high 
place  it  has  held  in  our  literature  during  its  century  of  life.  It 
is  the  tragic  story  of  Amy  Robsart  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be 
loved  by  Elizabeth’s  ambitious  favorite,  Robert  Dudley.  Through 
its  pages  move  all  the  worthies  of  Elizabeth’s  early  years — Leices¬ 
ter  and  Surrey,  Burleigh,  and  Spenser,  and  the  youthful  Raleigh. 
But  the  dominant  figure,  the  one  on  whose  will  depend  all  the 
action  and  drama  of  the  story,  is  Elizabeth  herself. 

Sedgwick,  Henry  Dwight  —  Dante  —  10  records  —  read 
by  John  Knight  AFB 

An  elementary  book  for  those  who  seek  in  the  great  poet  the 
teacher  of  spiritual  life,  containing  interesting  facts  of  his  life, 
the  narrative  of  his  DIVINE  COMEDY,  and  an  appendix  of 
sources  for  beginners  who  wish  to  study  his  work. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THREE  MUSKETEERS 

Among  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  volumes 
attributed  to  the  elder  Alexandre  Dumas  in  the  standard 
French  edition  of  his  works,  the  most  admired  and  be¬ 
loved  of  all  are  those  that  deal  with  the  deathless  quar¬ 
tette  of  soldiers,  Athos,  Porthos,  Aramis,  and  D’Artagnan; 
and  the  most  popular,  though  not  in  all  respects  the  best, 
of  these  is  “The  Three  Musketeers.”  By  general  consent 
of  all  competent  judges,  whether  they  be  old  men  in  the 
chimney  corner  renewing  the  joys  of  their  youth  or  chil¬ 
dren  whom  the  book  has  drawn  from  their  play,  this  is 
one  of  the  best  stories  ever  written.  Like  “Don  Quixote” 
and  “Robinson  Crusoe,”  this  book  long  since  overleaped 
the  barriers  of  language,  and  it  is  now  securely  established 
among  the  common  possessions  of  all  mankind. 
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I 


When  “The  Three  Musketeers”  appeared  in  1844, 
Dumas  was  forty-two  years  of  age  and  at  the  height  of  his 
magnificent,  apparently  inexhaustible  powers.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  was  the  annus  mirabilis  of  his  career,  for  he  is  said 
to  have  produced  during  it  no  less  than  forty  volumes, 
including  his  enormous  romance,  “The  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo.”  These  two  works,  appearing  in  quick  succession 
shortly  after  their  author  had  secured  a  rather  brilliant 
reputation  as  a  dramatist,  brought  Dumas  almost  imme¬ 
diate  fame  and  affluence.  For  a  few  years  he  enjoyed 
to  the  full  the  heady  wine  of  overwhelming  success. 

The  romancer’s  ancestry  and  early  career  had  not 
been  such,  however,  as  to  fit  him  for  the  trial  that  came 
inevitably  with  this  burst  of  glory.  Born  in  a  provincial 
village  in  1802,  he  had  lost  his  father  before  he  was  four 
years  of  age  and  had  spent  his  poverty-stricken  youth  as 
a  clerk  in  the  offices  of  various  country  solicitors.  His 
father,  illegitimate  son  of  a  San  Domingo  negress  and  of 
the  Marquis  de  la  Pailleterie,  had  been  a  man  of  powerful 
character  and  amazing  physical  strength  who  had  won 
prominence  in  the  French  army  during  the  wars  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Revolution  but  had  spent  his  last  years  in  ob¬ 
scurity  because  he  had  displeased  Napoleon  during  the 
Egyptian  campaign  by  an  unduly  frank  expression  of 
opinion.  Napoleon  having  refused  to  assist  the  general’s 
widow,  Dumas  was  brought  up  in  straightened  circum¬ 
stances  and  received  only  a  meagre  education.  In  spite 
of  all  disadvantages,  however,  the  young  quadroon  some¬ 
how  taught  himself  to  write  and  produced  a  number  of 
creditable  melodramas  and  vaudevilles  before  attaining 
his  majority.  At  twenty  he  was  living  in  Paris  on  a  slender 
salary  from  the  Duc-d’ Orleans  which  he  eked  out  by  means 
of  dramatic  compositions  written  in  collaboration  with  a 
friend. 
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Most  of  the  second  decade  of  the  century  was  spent  by 
Dumas  in  rather  obscure  toil,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
read  far  and  wide  into  French  history  in  a  mighty  effort  to 
extend  his  education.  Although  we  know  little  about  his 
doings  in  these  years  aside  from  what  he  tells  us  in  his 
highly  imaginative  “Memoirs,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  worked  at  books  with  the  same  phenomenal  energy  that 
he  later  showed  with  his  pen,  for  although  his  knowledge 
of  the  historic  past  and  of  antiquities  was  never  profound 
it  was  always  abundant  and  adequate  to  his  needs.  His 
almost  constant  occupation  with  dramatic  composition  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  was  even  more  important  for  his  later  career 
as  a  writer  of  romances,  for  in  this  he  learned  more  rapidly 
than  he  could  have  done  in  any  other  way  the  arts  of  selec¬ 
tion,  compression,  dialogue,  swift  character  portrayal,  and 
concentration  upon  dramatic  incident. 

During  the  stormy  year  1830  Dumas  experieinced  in 
his  own  person  the  life  of  exciting  adventure  and  audacious 
gallantry  depicted  in  his  romances,  and  the  story  of  his 
exploits  is  told  in  his  “Memoirs”  with  a  verve  hardly  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  that  of  the  D’Artagnan  series  itself. 
Always  an  ardent  Republican  in  politics,  he  made  himself 
so  prominent  that  he  was  requested  to  absent  himself  from 
France  for  a  time,  and  he  improved  the  period  of  his 
exile  by  gathering  materials  for  the  first  of  his  numerous 
books  of  travel.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was 
hack  in  Paris  overseeing  the  production  of  his  highly  suc¬ 
cessfully  plays,  “Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  1831,  and  “The 
Tower  of  Nesle,”  1832. 

During  the  third  decade  of  the  century  Dumas  con¬ 
tinued  to  pour  forth  plays  in  rapid  succession  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  number  of  short  stories.  In  1839  he  began 
his  famous  and  highly  important  collaboration  with 
Auguste  Maquet,  intending  to  produce  a  series  of  romances 
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in  which  the  whole  extent  of  French  history  would  be  pre¬ 
sented.  To  this  association  with  Maquet  the  best  of  his 
romance  writing  is  in  some  way  due,  and  several  attempts 
have  been  made,  in  Dumas’s  own  time  and  in  our  own,  to 
show  that  the  chief  credit  for  these  works  is  owing  not  to 
the  man  whose  name  they  bear  but  to  his  obscure  assistant. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  keen  delight  we  have  long  taken 
and  the  ingenuity  we  have  shown  in  trying  to  prove  that 
the  works  of  this  and  that  famous  man  have  been  produced 
by  some  one  else,  the  careful  examination  which  has  been 
given  the  Dumas-Maquet  problem  in  the  law  court  and  in 
the  scholar’s  library  has  done  little  to  dim  the  lustre  of 
Dumas’s  fame.  We  have  long  known  that  Maquet  was  only 
the  most  skilful  and  important  of  several  secretaries  em¬ 
ployed  by  Dumas,  and  that  these  assistants  wrote  out  rough 
outlines  of  romances  upon  plots  which  Dumas  himself 
usually  supplied.  In  almost  every  instance,  however,  and 
in  the  case  of  every  important  romance  to  which  he  gave 
his  name,  Dumas  not  only  worked  out  the  original  plan  but 
wrote  the  final  draught  with  his  own  hand.  Manuscripts  of 
his  romances  are  still  in  existence  to  prove  that  he  did  this 
final  work,  which  was  in  most  instances  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole,  and  it  has  never  been  seriously  denied  that  he  pro¬ 
vided  most  of  the  original  materials. 

The  fourth  decade  of  the  century  was  the  chief  period 
of  Dumas’s  activity  as  a  writer  of  prose  romances,  as  the 
third  had  been  a  decade  of  play-writing.  Even  when  large 
allowance  has  been  made  for  assistance  received  from 
others,  his  literary  activity  during  this  period  is  seen  to 
have  been  prodigious.  Plays,  short  stories,  romances,  cri¬ 
tical  writing,  books  of  travel,  books  of  history,  and  com¬ 
pilations  of  many  kinds  poured  from  his  pen  in  a  full¬ 
flowing  stream.  Lavish  in  production,  he  was  equally  lav¬ 
ish  in  expenditure.  At  this  time  he  built  his  famous  chateau 
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of  Monte  Cristo  and  began  there  the  large  loose  Gargan¬ 
tuan  life  which  was  his  notion — depicted  later  in  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Porthos — of  the  magnificence  of  a  great  noble 
on  his  estates,  or  perhaps  it  was  his  rather  bungled  imita¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbotsford.  Beasts  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth  barked  and  screamed  and  growl¬ 
ed  in  his  hall;  parasites  and  decayed  gentlemen  of  letters, 
scenting  opulence  front  afar,  came  to  live  with  him;  mis¬ 
tresses  by  the  dozen  and  elderly  actresses  by  the  score 
subsisted  on  his  bounty.  Knowing  little  about  money  and 
caring  little  about  it  for  its  own  sake,  having  rather  less 
than  a  civilized  man’s  share  of  that  feeling  for  moderation 
and  decorum  of  which  the  French  have  always  been  the 
chief  exponents  in  the  modern  world,  Dumas  lived  in  his 
brief  period  of  affluence  a  good  deal  like  a  barbarian  of 
genius.  Yet  Dumas’s  industry  seemed  not  to  slacken.  He 
founded  at  this  time  a  theatre  in  Paris  which  he  undertook 
to  supply  with  plays  from  his  own  pen,  and  as  though  this 
were  not  enough,  taken  together  with  his  romances,  to  en¬ 
gage  his  energies,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  political 
and  journalistic  activities  of  1848,  the  year  of  revolutions. 

Dumas’s  tireless  and  versatile  pen  brought  him  money 
in  quantities  which  even  a  novelist  of  our  own  day  would 
consider  ample,  but  the  steady  stream  of  his  earnings  was 
deflected  at  once  into  scores  of  runnels  and  rivulets  by  the 
retainers  who  clung  to  him.  He  wasted  more  rapidly  than 
he  earned,  so  that  he  was  never  out  of  financial  difficulty. 
His  estate  of  Monte  Cristo  had  to  be  sold  for  much  less 
than  its  value  in  order  to  pay  the  contractor.  During  the 
last  two  decades  of  his  life  this  most  prolific  and  most 
popular  writer  in  Europe  was  engaged  in  a  constant  but 
unsuccessful  effort  to  pay  his  debts,  by  novels,  plays,  news¬ 
paper  writings,  even  by  public  lectures.  Such  temporary 
and  partial  successes  as  he  had  seemed  to  have  been  due 
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to  the  better  business  judgment  of  his  natural  son,  Alex¬ 
andre  Dumas  fils,  the  inheritor  of  some  of  his  father’s  best 
gifts,  together  with  some  which  that  father  lacked. 

I 

Much  of  Dumas’s  literary  production  during  the  fifth 
decade  of  the  century  was  absorbed  by  the  two  newspapers 
which  he  founded  and  wrote  largely  with  his  own  pen — 
“The  Musketeer,”  a  daily  paper  which  lasted  four  years, 
and  “Monte  Cristo,”  which  ran  from  1857  to  1860.  In 
these  journals  he  wrote,  necessarily,  upon  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  and  gave  a  further  proof  of  his  versatility  by 
his  critical  articles  upon  art  and  literature.  The  last  decade 
of  his  life  was  a  period  of  continued  struggle  against  debt, 
carried  on  with  failing  powers.  He  died  in  his  son’s  house, 
near  Dieppe,  in  December,  1870. 

Whether  we  think  of  Dumas  as  a  man  or  as  an  author, 
whether  we  consider  his  vast  productivity  or  his  prodigal 
way  of  life,  he  reminds  us  of  the  blind  forces  of  nature  in 
which  wastefulness  almost  balances  fecundity.  He  scat¬ 
tered  books  upon  the  world  as  a  huge  oak  showers  down 
acorns.  He  is  said  to  have  boasted  in  his  last  days  that  he 
had  written  twelve  hundred  books  and  had  begotten  two 
hundred  children, — an  exaggeration,  no  doubt,  but  one 
which  was  based,  like  all  his  romancing,  upon  historic  fact. 

So  great  is  the  mass  and  number  of  his  mental  offspring 
that  there  is  some  danger  of  making  with  regard  to  him  the 
same  error  that  has  been  made  about  Lope  de  Vega,  as¬ 
suming  that  none  of  his  work  is  likely  to  be  of  high  quality. 

Now  it  is  certainly  an  error  to  suppose  either  that 
those  who  write  little  and  slowly  will  always  write  well  or 
that  those  who  write  much  and  rapidly  will  always  do  in¬ 
ferior  work.  The  evidence  tends  rather  to  indicate  that  the 
best  writers  are  among  the  more  prolific.  A  powerful  ere- 
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ative  impulse  is  not  satisfied  by  the  production  of  a  single 
sonnet,  however  perfect,  in  a  year;  and  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dumas,  that  impulse  has  not  been  disciplined  by 
early  education  or  controlled  by  calm  self-criticism,  its 
tendency  is  to  rush  on  from  work  to  work,  scattering  its 
creations  broadcast  like  a  young  god  in  a  frenzy  of  im¬ 
provisation.  The  sort  of  work  that  is  done  in  this  way  will 
certainly  differ  from  that  of  one  who  keeps  everything  he 
writes  for  nine  years  upon  his  desk,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  will  differ  in  excellence.  The  almost  universal  feud 
between  quantity  and  quality  is  lifted  in  the  world  of  art. 
In  thinking  of  Dumas’s  fecundity,  therefore,  we  do  well  to 
remember  that  one  of  his  “twelve  hundred  books”  was 
“The  Three  Musketeers,”  just  as  one  of  his  “two  hundred 
children”  was  Alexandre  Dumas  fils. 


We  may  be  unjust  to  Dumas  for  another  reason,  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  “cloak  and  rapier”  romance  with  its  primary 
concern  for  swift  action  and  intricate  plot  belongs  neces¬ 
sarily  to  a  low  type  of  the  literary  art — to  a  type  which  we 
all  enjoy,  of  course,  but  usually  with  qualms  and  hesita¬ 
tions.  “It  is  thought  clever  nowadays,”  as  Stevenson  says, 
“to  write  a  model  with  no  story  at  all,  or  at  least  with  a 
very  dull  one,”  and  Dumas’s  cleverness  is  emphatically  not 
of  this  kind.  He  has  little  “thought”  or  “philosophy  of 
life”;  what  is  far  more  serious,  his  characterisation  is  often, 
perhaps  usually,  thin;  he  does  not  even  attempt  to  teach  or 
to  improve  us  in  any  way.  The  sum  of  the  indictment 
against  him  is  that  he  has  tried  primarily  to  entertain  us, 
and  that  he  has  had  phenomenal  success.  How,  then,  can 

he  be  expected  to  hold  out  against  really  edifying  literature 
as  it  is  taught  in  the  schools  and  patronised  even  in  the 
pulpit?  The  English-speaking  world  is  seldom  fair  to  its 
entertainers. 
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And  yet  we  cannot  possibly  deny  that  Dumas  had  some 
literary  gifts  of  a  high  order.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  a 
consummate  story-teller.  In  sheer  faculty  for  narration 
that  rushes  inexhaustibly  on  and  on  with  the  force  of  a 
mountain  river,  in  the  power  of  gripping  a  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  and  snatching  him  up  into  long-ago  and  far-away  while 
he  turns  the  vivid  pages  deep  into  the  night,  in  fertility  and 
audacity  of  invention,  there  are  very  few  to  match  him. 
He  is  one  of  the  mightiest  sons  of  Sheherezade.  And  this 
gift  for  story-telling,  elementary  though  it  may  be,  is  really 
fundamental  to  the  art  of  fiction,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  may  be  carried  to  the  pitch  of  genius  or  that  it  was  so 
carried  by  Dumas.  Incident,  character,  and  setting  are  the 
three  terms  of  every  novelist’s  problem.  In  the  first  of  these 
Dumas  was  so  clearly  supreme  that  we  always  think  of  him 
whenever  brilliant  invention  of  incident  is  mentioned.  His 
treatment  of  character  is  never  profound,  but  it  is  usually 
adequate  to  his  purposes,  and,  furthermore,  he  has  the 
dramatist’s  skill  in  fitting  incident  and  character  together 
so  that  they  interlock  like  the  fingers  of  one’s  two  hands. 
Accustomed  as  we  are  to  slower  and  more  obvious  methods, 
we  may  do  less  than  justice  to  his  characterisation,  for 
the  men  and  women  of  his  stories  are  presented  directly 
in  terms  of  what  they  do  and  say  rather  than  by  cumbrous 
exposition — a  fact  which  should  remind  us  of  Dumas’s 
long  training  in  the  economics  of  the  stage.  And,  finally, 
with  regard  to  historic  setting,  Dumas  makes  us  at  home 
in  the  Paris  of  three  centuries  ago  with  a  similar  ease  and 
directness,  indulging  in  none  of  the  expository  digressions 
which  he  found  in  his  master,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  enab¬ 
ling  us  to  understand  what  kind  of  time  and  place  it  was 
merely  by  bringing  forth  the  mien  and  women  it  produced. 

Like  many  other  things  in  the  French  Romantic  Move¬ 
ment,  the  romances  of  Dumas  derive  from  English  influ- 
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ences,  and  this  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  they  have  at¬ 
tained  a  popularity  in  English-speaking  countries  hardly 
equalled  by  any  other  books  of  French  origin.  They  owe 
as  much  to  the  example  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  their  author’s 
dramas  do  to  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  In  several  import¬ 
ant  respects,  Dumas  bettered  his  instruction,  showing  far 
greater  fertility  than  Scott  in  the  invention  of  incident  and 
building  of  plot,  far  greater  speed  in  narration,  and,  as 
we  should  expect  of  a  Frenchman,  a  superior  sense  of  lit¬ 
erary  form.  Whether  his  knowledge  of  history  was  equal 
to  Scott  s  may  be  doubted,  but  he  gives  his  readers  a  full 
rich  sense  of  the  past  by  plunging  them  into  it  rather  than 
by  leading  them  about,  his  knowledge  being  so  completely 
subdued  to  his  artistic  purpose  that  it  attracts  no  particular 
attention.  Romanticist  as  he  is  in  many  respects,  Dumas 
does  not  show  quite  the  same  romantic  passion  for  the  past 
that  is  so  evident  in  Scott.  He  sees  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  not  through  a  rosy  mist  but  in  clear 
sunlight,  and  he  seems  to  be  concerned  less  with  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  past  and  present  than  with  the  like¬ 
nesses.  He  presses  closer  to  the  concrete  facts,  attends 
more  strictly  to  the  story-teller’s  main  business,  than  Scott 
does,  and  thus  he  gains  advantages  in  speed  and  even  in 
style.  All  this  we  may  see  and  say  without  abating  in  the 
least  our  admiration  for  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  whose 
strength  lies  chiefly  in  qualities  which  his  French  disciple 
hardly  tried  for  in  an  almost  Shakespearean  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  human  hearts  and  in  a  power  of  creating  “atmos¬ 
phere”  which  is  proper  to  the  poet  rather  than  to  the  nov¬ 
elist. 


In  The  Three  Musketeers”  Dumas  worked  in  the  way 
most  natural  to  him,  upon  a  basis  of  actual  fact  and  in 
terms  of  historic  personages.  Not  only  the  King  and  Queen, 
the  Cardinal,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  are  drawn 
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“from  the  life,”  but  M.  de  Treville,  the  trio  of  musketeers, 
and  D’Artagnan  himself.  Dumas  was  always  at  his  best 
not  in  works  of  pure  imagination  but  in  a  sort  of  inspired 
and  creative  revision  of  work  already  done  by  others,  and 
in  this  instance  he  had  before  him  a  body  of  material  that 
would  fire  almost  any  fancy  and  quicken  the  most  sluggish 
pen.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  reworking  of  “The  Memoirs  of 
M.  D’Artagnan”  mentioned  by  Dumas  in  his  Preface.  This 
is  an  exceedingly  vivid  and  absorbing  account  of  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  life  in  the  seventeenth  century,  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  the  historic  D’Artagnan  himself  but  really 
a  production  of  Courtilz  de  Sandras,  a  brilliant  but  un¬ 
reliable  hackwriter  who  died  in  1712.  To  such  a  man  as 
Dumas  this  work  was  treasure  trove.  Very  seldom  does  a 
romancer  find  such  materials  lying  ready  to  his  hand  as  he 
had  in  these  three  volumes  by  Courtilz — a  work  which 
Thackeray  preferred  to  the  romance  itself.  In  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  “Memoirs”  we  find  all  the  chief  characters  of 
the  romance  under  the  names  which  the  whole  world  now 
knows,  and  suggestions  at  least  for  most  of  the  leading  in¬ 
cidents.  In  writing  “The  Three  Musketeers,”  then,  Dumas 
invented  little;  he  revised  with  a  perfectly  free  hand,  much 
as  he  revised  and  embellished  the  facts  in  writing  his  own 
“Memoirs.”  He  worked  somewhat  in  the  way  of  a  portrait 
painter  who  strives  to  show  not  so  much  the  actuality  as 
the  inner  truth,  heightening  this  and  subordinating  that  de¬ 
tail  but  never  losing  sight  of  the  guiding  facts.  There  are 
few  more  instructive  studies  in  the  craft  of  fiction  than  that 
to  be  made  in  a  comparison  of  “The  Memoirs  of  M.  d’Ar- 
tagnan”  with  “The  Three  Musketeers.” 

Courtilz  presents  the  whole  active  life  of  the  historic 
D’Artagnan,  who  came  to  Paris  in  1640  and  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Lieutenant-Captain  of  the  King’s  Guard  some 
twenty  years  later.  In  the  book  before  us  Dumas  brings 
his  hero  to  Paris  in  1625  so  that  he  may  take  part  in  the 
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exciting  first  years  of  Richelieu’s  regime,  in  the  intrigues 
surrounding  Buckingham,  and  in  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle. 
Dunyas  confines  the  action  of  this  first  book  to  the  period 
1625-1628,  using  only  the  first  volume  of  Courtilz  and 
saving  ample  materials  for  his  later  books  about  D’Artag- 
nan — “Twenty  Years  After,”  “The  Vicomte  de  Brage- 
lonne,”  and  “Louise  de  la  Valliere.”  In  general  outline 
and  in  effect  his  picture  of  this  period  in  French  history 
is  sufficiently  accurate.  The  court  life  of  the  time  was 
characterised  by  constant  intrigue  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Richelieu,  his  animosity  against  the  Queen,  the 
still  unsubdued  strength  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  power 
of  the  provincial  nobles  against  the  king.  One  may  study 
the  situation  of  France  and  of  all  Europe  at  this  time  in 
the  first  chapters  of  Voltaire’s  “Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,”  but 
Dumas’s  romance  may  be  read  with  full  enjoyment  with¬ 
out  much  knowledge  of  detail  other  than  that  to  be  gathered 
from  its  own  pages. 


The  chief  defect  of  “The  Three  Musketeers”  is  that 
it  does  not  present  an  entire  and  single  action  but  is  rather 
a  fragment  of  the  long  and  crowded  story  of  D’Artagnan’s 
career.  Two  main  strands  of  narrative  interest  are  found 
in  it:  that  of  the  diamond  studs  and  that  of  the  siege.  The 
source  of  the  action  is  not  in  any  of  the  soldiers  or  in  the 
Cardinal  but  rather  in  Milady,  whose  maleficent  influence 
is  felt  throughout.  The  author’s  confusion  of  mind  about 
his  somewhat  miscellaneous  materials  may  be  reflected  in 
the  not  quite  satisfactory  title — a  title  excluding  the  hero, 
who  does  not  receive  his  commission  as  a  Musketeer  until 
near  the  end  of  the  book. 


But  there  is  little  time  for  observing  such  minor  de¬ 
fects  as  these  either  in  reading  Dumas  or  in  writing  about 
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him.  His  art  disarms  adverse  criticism  and  renders  praise 
superfluous.  The  best  way  to  understand  him  is  to  read 
his  books  with  complete  absorption,  and  as  every  one  can 
do  this  without  exhortation  or  guidance  the  task  of  an 
editor  should  be  easy  and  soon  done. 

Odell  Shepard 
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CHECK  THE  TITLES  YOU  WISH  TO  BORROW  AND 
MAIL  THIS  LIST  TO  YOUR  TALKING  BOOK 
LIBRARY  —  NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION 

Talking  Books  should  be  borrowed  from  your  nearest 
regional  distributing  library.  All  libraries  have  the  same 
collection,  so  do  not  attempt  to  borrow  records  from  more 
than  one  of  these  libraries. 
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□  Chesterton — The  Man  Who  Was  Thursday — llr.  APH 

□  Dumas — The  Three  Musketeers — 40r.  AFB 
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□  Parkman — Montcalm  And  Wolfe — 40r.  AFB 
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NOTES 

Readers  will  recall  that  last  year  Mr-  Archibald 
MacLeish,  Librarian  of  Congress,  asked  Mr-  Irwin  to  set 
up  an  advisory  committee  on  matters  relating  to  library 
work  for  the  blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  com¬ 
mittee  consists  of  several  literary  critics,  the  librarians  of 
several  large  city  libraries,  a  sub-committee  of  librarians 
of  departments  for  the  blind,  a  sub-committee  of  blind 
Talking  Book  readers,  and  several  other  workers  for  the 
blind  interested  in  library  work. 

A  few  months  ago  this  committee  submitted  a  list  of 
100  titles  many  of  which  have  already  been  recorded. 
The  Library  of  Congress  is  now  planning  its  orders  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  and  Mr.  MacLeish  has  asked  the  ad¬ 
visory  committee  to  submit  another  list  of  books.  Capt. 
Harland  A.  Trax,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  of  blind 
readers,  would  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  of  titles  you 
would  like  to  have  recorded.  His  address  is:  120  Buck¬ 
ingham  Road,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress 
recommended  the  grant  of  the  full  $250,000  for  Talking 
Books.  This  appropriation  bill  has  passed  the  house  and 
it  is  now  before  the  Senate.  We  are  hopeful  that  the 
appropriation  will  go  through  without  any  cut.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  who  have  written  to  your  friends  in  Congress 
about  this  appropriation  would  now  like  to  write  and  thank 
I  them  for  their  support  of  the  measure. 

*  *  * 

The  Library  of  Congress  requests  that  when  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  Talking  Book  machines  are  in  need  of  re¬ 
pairs,  They  be  sent  to  Emergency  Relief — Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  State  Director,  450  Sixth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City,  instead  of  to  the  state  distributing 
agencies.  It  will  facilitate  the  repair  problem  if  you 
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will  follow  this  advice.  When  shipping  your  machine, 
please  pack  it  carefully  to  avoid  damage  in  transit.  Place 
your  own  name  and  address  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
of  the  label  and  directly  below  this  the  words  “Sound 
Record  Reproducer  for  the  Blind  for  Repair,  Act  of  May 
16,  1938.”  This  will  enable  you  to  mail  the  machine  at 
the  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound.  Please  note  particularly  the 
street  address  to  which  your  machine  should  be  sent — 450 
6th  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Without  this  complete  address, 
machines  are  often  sent  by  mistake  to  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  Washington.  It  is  also  suggested  that  when  you  send 
your  machine  away  for  repairs,  you  write  a  letter  explain¬ 
ing  the  trouble  you  have  experienced  and  enclose  stamps 
for  return  postage  on  the  machine.  The  repairs  will  be 
made  without  charge. 

NEW  TALKING  BOOKS  ANNOUNCED 

The  following  new  Talking  Book  titles,  recently  re¬ 
corded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed 
through  your  regular  distributing  library.  The  letters  APH 
and  AFB  are  used  to  distinguish  the  recordings  of  the 
American  Printing  House  and  those  of  the  Foundation. 

When  requesting  new  titles  announced  in  TOPICS  from 
your  library,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  ask  for  a 
few  of  the  older  recordings  at  the  same  time  so  that  the 
librarian  may  have  a  wider  choice  in  case  the  new  books 
are  not  immediately  available. 

When  returning  a  container  of  records  to  your  library, 
please  count  the  records  carefully  to  make  certain  that 
you  have  not  omitted  any;  also,  make  sure  that  you  do  not 
interchange  container  covers  when  you  have  two  or  more 
Talking  Books  on  hand  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a 
printed  card  on  the  cover  of  every  container  and  this  card 
should  agree  with  the  title  of  the  records  enclosed.  Final¬ 
ly,  when  you  receive  a  container  of  several  selections, 
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such  as  plays  or  short  stories,  be  sure  to  return  all  of  the 
contents  to  the  library  at  the  same  time,  as  the  container 
cannot  be  sent  out  to  another  reader  unless  it  is  complete. 

By  the  way,  we  have  begun  preparation  of  a  recorded 
catalog  of  Talking  Books  which  we  hope  to  have  ready 
before  the  end  of  July.  As  soon  as  it  is  available,  a  copy 
will  be  mailed  to  all  of  our  subscribers  who  have  expressed 
a  wish  for  such  a  catalog. 

Buchan,  John  (Lord  Tweedsmuir)  —  Pilgrim’s  Way  — 
19  records  —  read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

This  is  the  autobiography  of  the  British  novelist,  biographer,  and 
statesman,  Lord  Tweedsmuir.  Of  particular  interest  are  the  bril¬ 
liant  portraits  of  great  Englishmen  of  the  last  century  with 
whom  the  author  was  intimately  connected — such  men  as  Lord 
Grey,  Lord  Asquith,  Lord  Haldane,  Lord  French,  Sir  Henry 
Wilson,  Earl  Balfour,  Earl  Haig,  and  T.  E.  Lawrence.  Some  of 
the  best  passages  are  devoted  to  King  George  V,  with  whom  Lord 
Tweedsmuir  had  an  intimate  friendship  during  the  last  years  of 
the  King’s  life.  Also,  of  great  interest,  are  the  author’s  impres¬ 
sions  of  America,  and  the  final  chapter  containing  the  ‘reflec¬ 
tions  of  a  philosophic  optimist  in  evil  times.’ 

Dante  Alighieri  —  The  Divine  Comedy  (translated  by 
Courtney  Langdon)  —  60  records  —  read  by  John 
Knight  AFB 

Volume  I:  INFERNO — 13  records. 

Volume  II:  PURGATORIO — 21  records. 

Volume  III:  PARADISO — 26  records. 

THE  DIVINE  COMEDY  by  Dante  Alighieri,  was  written  between 
his  exile  in  1302  and  his  death  in  1321,  although  the  events  of 
the  poem  are  supposed  to  occur  in  1300,  Dante’s  thirty-fifth  year. 

THE  DIVINE  COMEDY  is  at  once  a  vision  of  the  other  world, 
an  allegory  of  the  Christian  life,  a  spiritual  autobiography,  and 
a  cyclopaedic  embodiment  of  all  the  knowledge  of  its  day.  Dante 
sets  forth  as  though  from  personal  experience  the  Catholic  be¬ 
liefs  as  to  the  nature  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise;  he  makes 
his  imaginary  journey  through  these  realms  a  symbol  of  the 
Christian’s  struggle  through  repentance  and  purification  towards 
the  beatific  vision;  he  introduces  also  his  own  redemption  from 
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sensuality  through  the  influence  of  his  ideal  devotion  to  Beatrice, 
who  became  for  him  the  medium  of  divine  grace. 

Edmonds,  Walter  D.  —  Chad  Hanna  —  33  records  — 
read  by  John  A.  Willard  AFB 

Chad  loved  horses  and  knew  how  to  handle  them  and  this  ability 
got  him  a  job  with  a  small  circus  traveling  in  the  Mohawk  valley 
and  the  Erie  canal  region  in  1836.  The  hard  work  steadied  the 
former  canal  boy  and  his  status  with  the  show  rapidly  improved. 
The  struggle  to  keep  the  show  alive,  the  feud  with  a  large, 
prosperous  circus  covering  the  same  region,  the  loves  and  jealous¬ 
ies  of  the  performers,  as  well  as  their  loyalties,  are  related  with 
warmth  and  understanding. 

Field,  Rachel  —  All  This,  And  Heaven  Too  —  38  rec¬ 
ords  —  read  by  Jane  Erskine  AFB 

This  story,  based  on  truth  that  is  stranger  than  fiction,  combines 
the  drama  of  a  notorious  French  murder  case  with  scenes  from 
life  in  New  England  and  New  York  between  1850  and  1875. 
Henriette  Deluzy-Desportes,  a  woman  of  rare  gifts,  fortitude  and 
magnetism,  lived  as  a  governess  in  the  ill-fated  household  of  the 
Due  and  Duchesse  de  Praslin,  and  became  unwittingly  the  pivot 
about  which  a  famous  crime  revolved.  In  1847  she  faced  a 
hostile  police,  pleading  her  case  before  the  Chancellor  of  France 
in  the  murder  trial  that  was  the  sensation  of  two  continents  and 
helped  a  French  King  from  his  throne.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
story  of  Rachel  Field’s  own  great-aunt;  for  after  winning  her 
freedom,  Henriette  took  refuge  in  America  and  married  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Henry  M.  Field,  preacher,  editor  and  writer.  In  telling  the 
story  of  Henriette’s  remarkable  life  Miss  Field  draws  on  history, 
rumor  and  her  imagination.  The  result  is  as  breath-taking  a  tale 
as  ever  reached  the  world  of  fiction. 

Geijerstam,  Gosta  af  —  Northern  Winter  —  7  records  | 

—  read  by  James  Walton  APH 

Before  the  first  World  war  the  artist-author  and  two  young  com¬ 
rades  spent  a  winter  holiday  in  the  mountains  in  Norway,  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  skiing,  and  visiting  with  villagers  and  odd  moun¬ 
taineers.  These  slight,  random  recollections  reflect  a  gay,  care¬ 
free  world  of  other  days. 
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Hall,  Leland  —  Listener’s  Music  —  11  records  —  read 
and  illustrated  on  the  piano  by  Leland  Brock  APR 
A  comforting,  as  well  as  useful,  book  for  the  amateur  music- 
lover,  since  it  assures  him  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  become  a 
trained  musician  in  order  to  understand  music.  The  author,  who 
is  professor  of  music  at  Smith  College,  explains  such  funda¬ 
mentals  as  rhythm,  tempo,  melody,  and  harmony  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  technical  terms,  basing  his  remarks  on  certain  well- 
known  compositions  which  he  lists  at  the  beginning  of  each 
chapter. 

Hugo,  Victor  —  Les  Miserables  —  translated  by  John 
E.  Wilbour.  In  five  parts.  104r.  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby  AFB 

Part  I:  FANTINE — 21  records. 

Part  II:  COSETTE — 20  records. 

Part  III:  MARIUS — 17  records. 

Part  IV :  SAINT  DENIS — 25  records. 

Part  V:  JEAN  VALJEAN— 21  records. 

(To  Be  Reviewed  Later.  See  page  19) 

Hutchinson,  R.  C.  —  The  Fire  And  The  Wood  —  26 
records  —  read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 

This  is  the  tragic  story  of  a  young  German  Jew — a  doctor  whose 
only  passion  is  the  perfection  of  a  cure  for  tuberculosis.  Caught 
in  the  Nazi  movement,  he  lands  in  prison.  The  book  traces  his 
escape  from  Germany  through  the  help  of  a  young  servant  girl, 
and  shows  his  development  from  an  eccentric  research  worker 
to  a  more  human,  more  appealing  character.  A  moving  portrayal, 
dramatically  written  with  suspense  and  many  harrowing  details. 

Lindsay,  Vachel  —  Selected  Poems  of  Vachel  Lindsay 
(edited  with  an  introduction  by  Hazelton  Spencer)  — 
12  records  —  read  by  various  readers  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Salvation  Army  Band  AFB 

Lindsay’s  poetry  represents  the  art  of  the  spoken  word.  Its  ap¬ 
peal  is  first  and  foremost  by  sound.  The  poems  are  not  meant 
to  be  read  to  one’s  self;  they  must  be  chanted  aloud,  intoned, 
sung  and  droned.  Of  particular  interest  in  the  Talking  Book 
edition  of  these  poems  is  one  on  page  four  entitled  “General 
William  Booth  Enters  Into  Heaven,”  in  which  the  Salvation  Army 
Band  collaborated  with  the  Foundation. 
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McKenney,  Ruth  —  My  Sister  Eileen  —  8  records  — 
read  by  Terry  Hayes  —  APH 

The  appalling  experiences  which  the  author  and  her  sister  sur¬ 
vived  in  the  process  of  growing  up  and  learning  about  life.  Con¬ 
scientious  relatives  attempted  to  implant  culture,  but  the  sisters 
preferred  movies  and  newspaper  serials  of  the  lurid  variety,  and 
their  reactions  to  girls’  camp  activities  visiting  celebrities,  and 
Greenwich  village  landlords  are  hilariously  described. 

Mann,  Thomas  —  Buddenbrooks  —  (translated  by  H.  T. 
Lowe-Porter)  44  records  —  read  by  Alexander  Scour- 
by  with  a  foreword  by  the  author  AFB 

(This  Is  Reviewed  Later.  See  page  19) 

Maurois,  Andre  —  The  Art  of  Living  (translated  by 
James  Whitall)  —  13  records  —  read  by  Leland  Brock 
APH 

Andre  Maurois,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  lives 
as  diverse  as  those  of  Byron,  Disraeli,  and  Chateaubriand,  en¬ 
gages  in  a  spirited  discussion  of  the  art  of  living.  With  urbanity 
and  directness  he  writes  of  subjects  that  make  up  the  lives  of 
all  of  us.  The  book  contains  chapters  on  the  art  of  loving,  the 
art  of  marriage,  the  art  of  family  life,  the  art  of  friendship,  the 
art  of  thinking,  the  art  of  working,  the  art  of  commanding,  the 
art  of  growing  old,  the  art  of  happiness.  M.  Maurois  treats 
these  matters  with  his  customary  wit  and  charm;  yet  behind  the 
delightful  exterior  there  is  a  deal  of  common  sense  which  can 
well  be  taken  to  heart  by  readers  of  all  ages  and  stations  in  life. 

Mitchell,  Margaret  —  Gone  With  The  Wind  —  80  rec¬ 
ords  —  read  by  Ann  Tyrrell  AFB 

This  novel  epitomizes  the  whole  drama  of  the  South  under  the 
impact  of  the  Civil  War  and  its  aftermath.  It  is  the  story  of 
Scarlett  O’Hara,  born  of  a  gently  bred  mother  from  the  feudal 
aristocracy  of  the  Georgia  Coast  and  an  Irish  peasant  father, 
who  inherited  charm  from  the  one  and  from  the  other  the  deter¬ 
mination  and  drive  that  enabled  her  to  survive  the  wreckage  of 
war.  Scarlett’s  friend,  Melanie  Wilkes,  of  finer  fibre,  meets 
the  same  hardships  with  equal  courage  and  better  grace.  Scarlett 
uses  any  available  weapon;  Melanie  refuses  to  break  with  her 
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ideals.  Side  by  side  with  Scarlett  and  Melanie  are  the  two  men 
who  love  them:  Ashley  Wilkes,  for  whom  the  world  died  at 
Appomattox,  and  Rhett  Butler,  blockade  runner  and  charming 
scoundrel,  who  is  drawn  to  Scarlett  because  she  is  as  unscrupu¬ 
lous  as  he.  The  book  is  written  with  a  rare  sensitiveness  and 
skill.  The  author  is  descended  from  people  who  have  loved  and 
fought  for  Georgia  since  the  Revolutionary  War.  She  was  born 
and  raised  in  Atlanta  and  was,  for  several  years,  a  feature  writer 
on  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

Pinkerton,  Kathrene  —  Three’s  A  Crew  —  16  records 
—  read  by  Ann  Tyrrell  AFB 

An  extraordinary  adventure  in  living  told  with  humor  and  charm. 
Knowing  little  about  boats,  other  than  canoes,  the  Pinkerton 
family  suddenly  bought  a  boat,  made  it  their  home,  and  cruised 
for  seven  years  along  the  northwest  coast  of  North  America, 
exploring  bays  and  settlements,  becoming  familiar  with  Indian 
customs  and  arts,  and  making  friends  with  pioneer  families, 
fishermen,  and  cruisers  like  themselves. 

Reade,  Charles  —  The  Cloister  And  The  Hearth  — 
58  records  —  read  by  George  Walsh  APH 

A  Novel  that  recreates  the  fifteenth  century  and  presents  to  mod¬ 
ern  eyes  the  Holland,  Germany,  France  and  Italy  of  the  Middle 
ages  as  they  appeared  to  medieval  people.  The  hero,  said  to  be 
the  father  of  Erasmus,  becomes  a  monk  after  being  falsely  led 
to  believe  his  sweetheart  dead.  Learning  in  time  of  the  deception 
he  returns  to  the  world. 

Richter,  Conrad  —  The  Trees  —  14  records  —  read  by 
George  Walsh  APH 

American  pioneer  life  in  the  wilderness,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  is  the  theme  of  this  tale  of  a  wild,  woods-faring 
family,  the  Lucketts,  mother  and  father  and  five  children,  who 
always  move  on  into  further  wilderness  when  their  isolation  is 
threatened. 

Saint  Exupery,  Antoine  de  —  Night  Flight  —  (trans¬ 
lated  by  Stuart  Gilbert)  —  5  records  —  read  by  Alwyn 
Bach  AFB 

Christopher  Morley  wrote  of  this  book:  “Perhaps  for  the  first 
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time  in  literature  an  airplane  flight  is  here  treated  with  full 
wealth  of  poetic  and  imaginative  vision.  We  are  told  of  a  trag¬ 
edy  of  the  air,  but  the  loss  of  the  plane  is  not  the  core  of  the 
story.  With  an  oblique  cunning,  worthy  of  Joseph  Conrad, 
Saint-Exupery  has  made  the  chief  of  the  airport  the  pivot  of  his 
narrative.  On  him,  who  remains  in  safety  at  the  base  of  opera¬ 
tions,  the  psychic  tensions  converge.  The  pilots  have  courage 
and  skill,  but  the  author  suggests  that  their  chief  has  to  have 
something  more.  In  its  implicit  suggestions  this  magnificent  story 
is  not  only  an  Ode  to  Duty,  but  a  profound  essay  on  Discipline. 
NIGHT  FLIGHT  belongs  at  once,  by  its  poetic  tenderness  and 
its  assured  vitality,  to  the  ranks  of  enduring  fiction.” 

Sanderson,  Ivan  T.  —  Animal  Treasure  —  21  records 
—  read  by  George  Patterson  APH 

This  is  good  reading  for  anyone  interested  in  little  known  wild 
life.  The  author  conducted  an  expedition  to  West  Africa  to 
collect  museum  specimens,  and  he  writes,  not  the  usual  expedi¬ 
tion  narrative  of  travel,  cooks,  and  native  chiefs,  but  a  lively 
account  of  the  jungle  wild  life. 

Sharp,  Margery  —  The  Nutmeg  Tree  —  13  records  — 
read  by  Vera  Gough  AFB 

A  witty,  delightful  and  often  hilarious  novel  presenting  “Julia,” 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  amusing  characters  in  modern 
fiction.  Kind-hearted,  incautious  and  impulsive,  just  barely  old 
enough  to  have  a  grown  daughter,  she  continually  finds  herself 
in  situations  that  only  Julia  could  get  into  or  out  of.  THE 
NUTMEG  TREE  is  light,  sophisticated  reading,  purely  ephemeral 
but  thoroughly  entertaining. 

Smith,  Homer  W.  —  Kamongo  —  7  records  —  read  by 
Hugh  Sutton  APH 

Two  men,  an  American  naturalist  and  an  Anglican  priest,  on  a 
French  ship  bound  from  an  East  African  port,  fall  into  con¬ 
versation  to  relieve  the  tedium  and  the  sultry  heat  of  their  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  naturalist  has  been  down 
to  Lake  Victoria  in  search  of  the  lung-fish,  Kamongo  and  this 
queer  creature  becomes  the  point  of  departure  for  an  argument 
between  the  two  men,  both  highly  intelligent,  on  the  meaning 
of  evolution.  The  book  is  semi-fictional  in  form. 
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Thirkell,  Angela  —  Before  Lunch  —  17  records  —  read 
by  Vera  Gough  AFB 

This  book  offers  a  complete  escape  from  the  world’s  troubles. 
It  presents  a  picture  of  English  country-house  life  in  summer 
and  a  cast  of  characters  whose  antics  are  as  entertaining  as  they 
are  preposterous.  The  charm  of  the  story  lies  in  the  excellent 
characterization  and  quiet  wit — sometimes  a  bit  satirical — rather 
than  in  the  plot. 

Tolischus,  Otto  —  They  Wanted  War  —  16  records  — 
read  by  George  Patterson  APH 

Based  on  the  well-informed  dispatches  of  The  New  York  Times 
Berlin  correspondent,  this  readable,  popular  book  details  the 
methods  used  to  make  Germany  a  military  machine  of  unparal¬ 
leled  excellence,  and  gives  a  dispassionate  analysis,  terrifying  in 
its  implications,  of  German  power  under  Hitler. 

Tolstoy,  Leo  —  Anna  Karenina  (translated  by  Constance 
Garnett)  —  66r.  read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 
(This  Is  Reviewed  Later.  See  page  19) 

Undset,  Sigrid  —  The  Bridal  Wreath;  (translated  from 
the  Norwegian)  —  22  records  —  read  by  George  Walsh 
APH 

The  scene  of  this  book  is  laid  in  Norway  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  the  epic  of  womanhood,  of  woman’s 
experiences  as  daughter,  mistress,  housewife,  mother  and  lastly 
in  the  loneliness  that  comes  to  every  human  soul  when  the  world 
has  fallen  away  from  it. 

Walling,  R.  A.  J.  —  The  Spider  And  The  Fly  —  15 
records  —  read  by  James  Walton  APH 

A  mystery  story.  When,  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Walling  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  magistrate  in  Plymouth,  he  developed  a  strong  interest 
in  the  motives  and  detection  of  crime.  He  started  writing  de¬ 
tective  stories;  and  although  he  is  known  in  England  as  a  writer 
of  serious  non-fiction  and  as  editor  of  one  of  the  country’s  livest 
local  newspapers,  it  is  as  a  mystery  writer  that  Mr.  Walling 
has  made  his  reputation  in  America. 
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Walpole,  Hugh  —  The  Cathedral  —  28  records  —  read 
by  John  Knight  AFB 

A  notable  novel  of  power  and  interest,  marking  the  close  of  an 
era  ending  with  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  in  1897.  Its  action  covers 
less  than  a  year.  The  central  theme  is  the  Polchester  cathedral, 
splendid  and  massive,  “become  a  god  demanding  his  own  rites 
and  worshippers.”  Against  the  background  of  its  magnificence 
and  the  petty  village  life  is  fought  the  duel  for  supremacy  be¬ 
tween  simple-minded,  autocratic  archdeacon  Brandon,  symboliz¬ 
ing  the  arrogance  of  the  church,  and  Canon  Ronder,  used  by 
destiny  as  a  blind,  impersonal  force  to  break  in  pieces  the 
old  order  to  make  way  for  the  new. 

- 

THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  VOICE 

(The  text  of  a  spoken  interview  in  the  recorded  edition 
of  TALKING  BOOK  TOPICS  between  John  Knight  and 
William  Barbour.) 

JOHN  KNIGHT:  This  page  of  TOPICS  is  devoted  to — 
(The  Sound  of  a  door  opening.)  What’s  that?  Oh, 
Bill.  Excuse  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  Mr. 
William  Barbour,  of  the  Talking  Book  staff,  has  just 
come  through  the  property  door. 

WILLIAM  BARBOUR:  Well,  John,  I  couldn’t  think  of 
any  other  way  of  getting  myself  on  this  record,  so  I 
did  what  we  do  in  our  plays — door  open!  However, 
I  am  here  for  a  purpose.  You  know,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  we  have  been  having  interviews  lately 
in  TOPICS  with  our  readers  and  we  think  it’s  about 
time  that  we  were  having  one  with  the  man  who  is 
probably  the  best  known  of  all — John  Knight.  John 
has  read  for  us  longer  than  any  one  else;  in  fact, 
practically  since  the  beginning  of  the  Talking  Book. 
Just  how  many  years  is  it,  John,  do  you  remember? 

MR.  K:  Well,  Bill,  believe  it  or  not,  this  is  my  eighth 
year  of  recording. 
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MR.  B.  Yes,  it  must  be  all  of  that.  I  can  remember  you 
when  I  first  came  with  the  Foundation — when  we 
were  up  in  Grand  Central  Palace,  before  we  had  our 
own  building  here  on  16th  Street. 

MR.  K:  I’ve  often  thought  what  a  delightful  change  it 
was  when  we  came  down  here.  Do  you  remember 
the  little  booth  that  I  had  to  record  in  uptown? 

MR.  B:  I  certainly  do.  I  remember  how  we  used  to 
have  to  seal  you  up  in  it  for  a  whole  record  at  a 
time — to  get  away  from  outside  noises.  It  was  prac¬ 
tically  air-tight  and  I  can  still  see  you  emerging  after 
a  session  practically  gasping  for  breath. 

MR.  K:  (Chuckle)  That’s  right.  One  did  have  to  post¬ 
pone  one’s  breathing  for  sixteen  minutes  or  so.  But 
I  don’t  remember  that  anyone  died  of  suffocation. 

MR.  B:  I  should  say  not-  In  fact,  to  look  at  you,  I’d  say 
that  you  aren’t  any  the  worse  for  it  at  all.  And  that 
reminds  me.  Before  we  get  on  with  this  interview, 
many  of  your  listeners  would  probably  like  some  idea 
of  your  appearance.  So,  with  your  permission,  I’m 
going  to  try  to  describe  you. 

MR.  K:  That’s  a  job. 

MR.  B:  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I’d  say  that  Mr- 
Knight  is  about  medium  height.  He’s  slim,  has  hazel 
eyes,  clear  complexion,  wavy  iron-gray  hair,  and  a 
very  well-shaped  head — an  intelligent  head. 

MR.  K:  Thanks,  Bill. 

MR.  B:  He  has  rather  long  sensitive  fingers  so  that  it’s 
no  surprise  to  learn  that  he  is  a  musician  and  used  to 
play  the  violin.  And  he  exhibits  the  same  good  taste 
in  dress  that  he  does  in  the  reading  of  Talking  Books. 
In  fact,  from  his  harmonious  color  scheme,  we  might 
be  inclined  to  wonder  whether  he  is  a  painter  as  well 
as  a  musician. 
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MR.  K:  Bill,  didn’t  you  know?  I’ve  always  enjoyed 
painting  a  lot,  but  I’ve  never  done  any  of  it  myself. 

MR.  B :  Oh,  I  see.  Well,  that  was  a  wrong  guess.  How¬ 
ever,  from  Mr.  Knight’s  clearly-defined  features  and 
his  cultivated  speech,  we  would  certainly  take  him 
for  an  actor.  And  there  I  know  we  are  right.  For 
John  has  been  an  actor  since  he  first  said  goodbye  to 
his  violin  to  join  the  ranks  of  Robert  B.  Mantell’s 
Shakespearean  Company.  He  has  been  in  some  not¬ 
able  Broadway  productions  since  then  but  he  has  told 
us  that  he  still  has  a  nostalgic  fondness  for  his  early 
trouping  days  when  he  used  to  play  the  Bard  against 
battered  backdrops  from  coast  to  coast.  I  understand, 
John,  that  some  of  your  parts  in  the  early  days  were 
Bassanio  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Edgar  in 
King  Lear  and  that  you  also  played  Orestes  in  Soph¬ 
ocles’  Electra  and  Oswald  Alving  in  Ibsen’s  Ghosts. 
But  tell  me,  did  you  have  any  favorite  part  among 
those  you  played? 

MR.  K:  Well,  Bill,  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  the 
name  I’ve  just  given  to  our  new  boxer  pup.  I’m 
calling  him  Orlando  —  over  the  protests  of  a  good 
many  friends. 

MR.  B :  Oh,  Orlando  in  As  You  Like  It. 

MR.  K:  That’s  right. 

MR.  B:  What  kind  of  a  dog  did  you  say  it  is? 

MR.  K.  He’s  a  boxer- 

MR.  B:  But  I  thought  Orlando  was  a  wrestler. 

MR.  K:  (Laugh)  Let’s  not  get  technical.  He’ll  prob¬ 
ably  do  a  little  of  both.  I’m  calling  him  Orlando 
for  purely  sentimental  reasons.  I  have  several  years 
of  very  pleasant  memories  in  that  part. 

MR.  B:  Well,  we  seem  to  be  linking  you  up  rather  close¬ 
ly  with  Shakespeare.  Have  you  been  associated  with 
any  plays  of  a  more  modern  vintage? 
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MR.  K:  Oh  yes.  Actually,  I’ve  played  a  great  more 
modern  parts  than  classic,  but  Shakespeare  seems  to 
be  a  lucky  “first”  for  me. 

MR.  B:  What  do  you  mean? 

MR.  K:  I  started  in  the  theatre  in  Shakespeare.  Then 
again,  it  was  with  Shakespeare  that  I  started  my  work 
in  radio,  and  I  began  my  reading  for  the  Talking 
Book  with  some  Shakespeare  plays  and  sonnets. 

MR.  B:  Superstitious,  eh? 

MR.  K:  No,  no,  I’m  not  superstitious,  Shakespeare’s  my 
lucky  number. 

MR.  B:  You  were  one  of  the  pioneers  of  broadcasting, 
weren’t  you  John? 

MR.  K:  Yes,  I  stumbled  into  radio  very  near  the  begin¬ 
ning.  I  was  in  the  first  company  of  people  who  were 
playing  in  New  York  to  do  almost  full  length  ver¬ 
sions  of  Shakespeare  plays  on  Sunday  evenings  on 
WEAF.  Then,  in  Great  Moments  In  History  and 
the  Biblical  Dramas,  we  did  the  first  dramatic  pro¬ 
grams  especially  written  for  the  air. 

Mr.  B:  I  imagine  those  early  days  were  very  interest¬ 
ing. 

MR.  K:  Yes,  it  was  a  real  thrill  to  do  something  that  had 
never  been  done  before.  There  were  no  rules,  every¬ 
thing  came  out  of  our  own  imaginations.  By  now, 
of  course,  many  of  the  discoveries  we  made  are  ac¬ 
cepted  and  standardized  and  so,  to  me,  the  work  in 
radio  today  hasn’t  the  interest  and  excitement  that  it 
used  to  have.  Of  course,  my  early  work  with  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  could  be  considered  a  pioneer  adventure  too ; 
but  I  must  say  that,  in  this  case,  the  interest  has 
grown  with  each  new  volume  rather  than  diminished. 

MR.  B:  Just  how  do  you  account  for  that? 

MR.  K:  Well,  one  reason  is  that  here  in  the  Foundation 
we’re  constantly  improving  the  technique  of  the  Talk- 
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ing  Book.  A  number  of  the  things  which  we  re¬ 
corded  in  the  early  days  and  which  we  were  quite 
proud  of,  we’d  almost  like  to  do  over  again  in  the 
light  of  our  present  day  recording.  All  the  same 
those  earlier  Talking  Books  must  be  standing  up 
pretty  well  because  they’re  often  mentioned  in  the 
letters  I  get  from  readers  telling  what  they’ve  en¬ 
joyed  especially. 

MR.  B:  Yes,  and  we  get  the  same  impression  from  the 
letters  we  receive  here  at  the  Foundation,  too. 

MR.  K:  Then,  Bill,  another  reason  why  this  work  is 
more  stimulating  is  that  it  allows  one  to  grow  through 
its  variety,  I  mean,  we  readers  go  from  a  light  novel 
to  a  solid  biography  or  scientific  work,  or  from  an 
0.  Henry  story  to  a  heavy  classic. 

MR.  B:  Yes,  I  notice  that  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy  is 
announced  in  this  issue.  What  do  you  do  when  you 
are  faced  with  a  tough  assignment  like  that  John? 

I  imagine  it  required  quite  a  bit  of  study. 

MR.  K:  Well,  for  that  particular  job  I  had  to  begin  by 
brushing  up  in  Italian.  Of  course,  some  books,  re¬ 
quire  much  mlore  intensive  study  than  others  but  I 
guess  my  general  method  is  much  the  same  for  all 
books.  First,  I  always  read  the  book  through  to 
get  the  story  and  to  grasp  the  author’s  style,  as  well 
as  the  general  construction  of  the  work.  Then,  I 
go  through  it  again,  but  more  in  detail,  looking  for 
the  exact  meaning  of  each  paragraph,  sentence,  and 
even  each  word.  Part  of  the  job,  is  to  tick  off  any 
unfamiliar  words  and  chase  them  through  the  dic¬ 
tionaries  which  I’ve  collected. 

MR.  B:  Well,  I  imagine  in  8  years  you’ve  had  time  to 
accumulate  quite  a  variety. 

MR.  K:  Yes,  I  never  thought  I’d  become  a  dictionary 
collector  but  I  find  I’ve  got  a  big  stack  of  them,  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  There  are  dictionaries  in  a 
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dozen  or  so  different  languages  that  one  has  to  refer 
to  occasionally,  and  even  in  English  one  has  a  choice. 
Of  course,  Webster’s  Unabridged  is  used  as  the  au¬ 
thority  for  American  books,  and  for  English  books 
we  use  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary. 

MR.  B:  Well,  just  how  do  you  visualize  your  audience 
while  you’re  recording? 

MR.  K:  It’s  during  the  preliminary  study,  that  I  think 
of  the  individuals  who  are  going  to  listen  to  the  fin¬ 
ished  book.  It’s  then  that  I  say  to  myself:  “This 
passage  is  going  to  appeal  to  them  very  much”; 
or  “This  paragraph  doesn’t  seem  quite  clear.  Just 
how  can  I  help  to  get  its  meaning  across.”  I  find 
that  when  I  get  in  front  of  the  microphone  to  record, 
my  thoughts  have  to  be  solely  on  the  work  in  hand, 
and  that’s  why  I  regard  the  time  spent  in  preliminary 
study  as  of  such  very  great  importance. 

MR.  B:  Well,  I  think  everyone  will  agree,  that,  judging 
by  the  high  quality  and  finish  of  your  work,  it  is  time 
very  well  spent.  And  now  let  me  ask  you — is  there 
any  type  of  book  which  you  have  especially  enjoyed 
reading? 

MR.  K:  Naturally  I  enjoy  doing  some  books  more  than 
others  because  some  books  and  writers  appeal  to  me 
more.  I  had  a  good  time,  for  instance,  with  Lost 
Horizon,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  A  Tale 
of  Two  Cities  to  mention  just  two. 

MR.  B:  Yes,  and  those  books  have  received  very  favor¬ 
able  comment.  Of  course,  they  were  among  the  earlier 
ones.  What  about  some  of  the  more  recent  titles? 
I  happen  to  know,  for  example,  that  your  reading  of 
Galsworthy’s  Forsyte  Saga  was  enthusiastically 
received.  In  fact,  the  sub-committee  of  Talking  Book 
readers  which  has  been  chosen  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  MacLeish,  recommended  that  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  order  more  of  the  Forsyte  novels  and  stip- 
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ulated  that  they  be  read  by  you. 

MR.  K:  I’m  happy  to  know  that.  I  do  enjoy  Galsworthy 
a  lot. 

MR.  B:  And  there’s  another  book  which  we  have 
always  felt  you  did  an  especially  good  job  on.  In 
fact,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  suggestion  that  it 
be  recorded  came  from  you.  It  was  Bertita  Harding’s 
Phantom  Crown. 

MR.  K:  Yes,  I  got  interested  in  the  story  of  Maximilian 
and  Carlota  on  a  trip  to  Mexico  years  ago.  Later 
on,  when  I  first  read  Phantom  Crown  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  way  it  brought  back  so  many  of  the 
scenes  associated  with  them.  Chapultepec,  Orizaba, 
Guernavaca,  as  well  as  a  great  many  places  in 
Europe. 

MR.  B:  Well,  apparently,  you’re  something  of  a  trav¬ 
eler,  John. 

MR.  K:  Very  much,  although  there  aren’t  many  places 
outside  America  where  one  can  travel  now. 

MR.  B:  Oh  yes,  you  go  down  to  South  Carolina,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  don’t  you? 

MR.  K:  Yes!  I  do  love  that  country.  My  wife  and  I 
both  enjoy  riding  and  that’s  a  grand  place  for  it. 
When  F  Ve  a  book  to  prepare  I  find  I  can  combine 
business  and  pleasure  there.  After  a  morning  of 
riding,,  an  afternoon’s  study  is  practically  painless. 

MR.  B:  Well  thank  you,  very  much,  for  this  interview, 
John.  I’m  sure  that  your  Talking  Book  audience  al¬ 
ready  knows  you  pretty  well,  but  now  I  think  they’ll 
feel  they  know  you  even  better.  And  now  perhaps 
we’d  better  get  on  with  TOPICS. 

MR.  K:  Well  Bill,  I  see  that  this  next  article  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  you.  I  think  it  would  be  nice  if  you’d  read  it 
for  us. 
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THREE  GREAT  NOVELS 

by 

William  Barbour 

We  are  announcing  the  release  of  three  works  of  fic¬ 
tion  which  are  of  such  major  importance,  as  well  as  such 
jaw-breaking  size,  that  they  deserve  a  special  review  to 
themselves.  For  they  are  epic  in  scope,  social  in  view¬ 
point,  and  taken  together  compose  a  panorama  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  European  society  which  may  well  serve 
as  a  background  to  the  drama  which  is  now  being  enacted 
on  the  stage  of  that  unhappy  continent.  One  of  them  is 
French,  one  Russian,  and  one  German. 

We  think  of  Les  Miserables  as  an  old  and  hon¬ 
ored  classic,  too  venerable  perhaps  to  be  worth  reading. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  written  within  the  lifetime  of 
some  still  living  people,  for  it  was  first  published  in  1862, 
only  79  years  ago.  Victor  Hugo  was  at  that  time  a  poli¬ 
tical  exile  on  the  Island  of  Guernsey  whither  he  had  fled 
after  the  coup  d’etat  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Les  Miserables 
is  at  once  a  vivid  picture  of  post-Napoleonic  France, 
a  cry  of  pity  for  the  oppressed,  and  a  whacking  good 
romance.  The  main  outline  of  its  story  is  probably 
too  familiar  to  need  recounting  here.  Everyone  knows 
how  Jean  Valjean  was  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  steal¬ 
ing  a  loaf  of  bread,  how  he  was  redeemed  by  the  good 
bishop  in  the  episode  of  the  silver  candlesticks,  how  he 
rescued  Cosette  from  her  cruel  guardians  and  henceforth 
sacrificed  his  life  to  her  happiness,  how  he  carried  Marius 
for  her  sake  through  the  sewers  of  Paris,  and  how  in  all 
his  adventures  he  was  pursued  by  the  implacable  Javert, 
symbol  of  the  relentlessness  of  the  law.  We  hope  that  the 
recording  of  this  great  novel  will  bring  these  experiences 
to  new  life  for  many  of  our  readers;  for,  in  the  words 
of  its  author,  “so  long  as  ignorance  and  misery  remain 
on  earth,  books  like  this  cannot  be  useless.” 
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Eleven  years  after  the  publication  of  Les  Miserables 
there  began  to  appear  in  a  Russian  periodical  an  amaz¬ 
ing  novel  called  after  its  heroine,  Anna  Karenina. 
Three  years  later,  in  1876,  it  was  published  in 
book  form.  Here  was  something  quite  different  from  the 
high-flown  and  idealistic  romanticism  of  Victor  Hugo. 
Here  was  a  story  of  contemporary  life  in  which  real  men 
and  women  went  through  actual  experiences,  lived,  suf¬ 
fered,  and  were  faced  with  credible  human  problems.  It 
is  true  that  its  main  plot  was  just  another  triangle  situa¬ 
tion — wife,  husband,  and  lover — here  the  principals  con¬ 
cerned  were  living  breathing  individuals  whose  reactions 
to  an  intense  crisis  were  traced  with  the  most  delicate 
psychological  perception.  It  is  true  that  the  action  was 
confined  to  a  single  social  class;  with  what  veracity  it 
was  described!  with  what  clear-eyed  objectivity.  It  is  true 
that  the  book  was  full  of  typical  “Slavic  soul-searching”; 
but  with  what  profundity  did  not  the  author  plumb  the 
depths  of  an  unhappy  European  society,  dissatisfied  and 
frustrated  in  its  emotional  relationships.  William  Dean 
Howells,  the  American  writer,  said  the  definitive  word 
on  Anna  Karenina:  “As  you  read  on  you  say,  not 
‘This  is  like  life,’  but  ‘This  is  life.’  ...  it  is  a  world,  and 
you  live  in  it  while  you  read,  and  long  afterward.” 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Leo  Tolstoy  occupied 
a  unique  position  in  the  world;  the  greatest  novelist  of  his 
day  and  the  recognized  head  of  the  literary  profession,  he 
wielded  a  tremendous  moral  influence  as  well.  A  disciple 
of  Rousseau,  a  believer  in  the  innate  goodness  of  man,  a 
critic  of  organized  government  and  religion,  and  a  propa¬ 
gator  of  the  theory  of  “non-resistance”,  his  prestige  was 
so  great  that  the  autocratic  government  of  Russia  which 
hated  and  feared  him  did  not  dare  to  lay  a  finger  upon 
him.  He  was  the  conscience  of  Europe. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  writer  holds  a  place  of  such  su- 
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premacy  today,  but  the  man  who  comes  closest  to  it  is  now 
living  in  this  country,  an  exile  from  the  Third  Reich- 
This  is  Thomas  Mann,  author  of  Buddenbrooks:  The 
Decline  of  A  Family. 


Thomas  Mann  was  born  in  the  Hanseatic  town  of 
Liibeck  in  1875,  the  son  of  a  prosperous  bourgeois  father 
and  an  artistic  half-Italian  mother.  All  his  life  he  has 
felt  a  conflict  within  himself  between  the  two  poles  of  his 
inheritance;  the  artistic,  vagabond,  irresponsible  spirit  of 
the  south  as  opposed  to  the  bourgeois,  respectable,  and 
socially  responsible  conscience  of  the  north.  His  work  as 
an  artist  has  been  the  resolving  of  the  discord  between 
these  two  strains.  In  the  short  story  Tonio  Kroger  (his 
“portrait  of  the  artist  as  a  young  man”)  he  has  presented 
this  struggle  most  keenly  with  himself  as  protagonist;  in 
The  Magic  Mountain  he  has  enlarged  it  into  a  vast  in¬ 
tellectual,  philosophical,  and  spiritual  drama;  in  the  won¬ 
derful  Death  In  Venice  he  has  made  a  tone-poem  on  the 
subject,  a  veritable  “liebestod”  of  literature. 


Buddenbrooks,  however,  was  his  first  novel.  It 
was  published  when  he  was  only  twenty-seven  and  in  it 
he  paid  his  respects  to  his  solid  bourgeois  background, 
for  it  describes  the  gradual  decline  of  a  prosperous  mer¬ 
chant  family  in  a  Hanseatic  town  (Liibeck  undoubtedly) 
through  four  generations,  from  about  1835  to  1875.  It 
thus  covers  roughly  the  same  period  as  both  Les  Miser- 
ables  and  Anna  Karenina  together.  But  with  what  a 
difference!  Here  are  none  of  the  wild  heroic  barricade 
scenes  of  the  former.  Instead,  the  revolution  of  1848 
comes  and  goes,  the  Franco  Prussian  War  rumbles  in  the 
distance;  and,  but  remotely  affected,  the  Buddenbrook 
family  goes  its  way,  following  its  own  inward  destiny  to 
its  own  inevitable  end.  Nor  are  there  any  great  moral  crises 
such  as  that  in  Tolstoy’s  novel.  There  are  birth  and  pain 
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and  sickness  and  death,  and  family  quarrels  and  family 
pride.  Antonie,  the  delicious  and  frivolous  sister  re¬ 
nounces  her  “great  romance”  to  make  two  foolish  mar¬ 
riages  for  the  sake  of  “the  firm.”  Thomas  her  elder 
brother,  achieves  wealth,  success,  position  only  to  find  them 
ashes  in  the  mouth  and  his  only  son,  Johann,  on  whom  he 
has  built  his  hopes,  a  dreamy  and  ineffectual  artist.  Chris¬ 
tian,  the  other  brother,  is  a  wastrel  and  a  ne’er-do-well. 
In  the  end,  all  the  male  Buddenbrooks  are  gone.  Only  the 
women  are  left  to  round  out  the  family’s  doom.  Yet  the 
book  ends  on  a  note  of  courage  and  of  faith.  And  it  is 
written  with  such  a  tender  irony  and  such  human  sym¬ 
pathy  that,  though  it  is  a  tragedy,  it  is  a  tragedy  in  C 
major.  In  a  special  introduction  which  the  author  did  us 
the  honor  to  record  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  he  says 
that  “its  translation  into  almost  all  European  and  some 
non-European  languages  proves  that  a  work  of  art  can 
be  very  national,  can  be  even  regional  and  local,  and  yet 
touch  the  nerve  of  common  human  experience.” 

All  three  of  these  books  are  read  by  Alexander  Scour- 
by.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Scourby’s  read¬ 
ing  in  works  of  this  character,  we  hardly  need  add  that 
they  are  interpreted  with  the  utmost  finesse,  color,  and 
dramatic  vitality. 
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June,  September,  and  December.  A  printed  copy  is  sent  to  all 
readers,  free  of  charge,  to  aid  you  in  requesting  titles  from  your 
regular  distributing  library.  There  is  a  subscription  price  of  $1 
a  year  for  the  recorded  edition.  To  those  who  subscribe  for 
the  Talking  Book  edition  but  who  may  not  wish  to  keep  the 
records,  it  is  suggested  that  you  turn  them  over  to  your  dis¬ 
tributing  library,  to  be  lent  to  blind  people  who  cannot  pay 
the  $1  charge. 


If  you  can  afford  the  yearly  subscription  price  of  $1  in  order 
to  receive  the  magazine  in  recorded  form,  please  tear  out  the 
coupon  in  this  issue,  have  it  filled  in,  and  mail  it  to  the  Talking 
Book  Department  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York,  accompanied  by 
your  remittance. 


Enclosed  find  the  sum  of  $ 1.00  to  cover  one  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  recorded  edition  of  Talking  Book  Topics. 
Please  send  this  magazine  to: 

SUBSCRIBER’S  NAME  . 

STREET  ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . 


STATE 
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EDITORIAL  REMARKS 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  a  criticism 
made  by  Capt.  Harland  A.  Trax,  Chairman  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  of  Talking  Book  readers.  Writing  to  Mr.  Irwin, 
the  Foundation’s  Executive  Director,  Capt.  Trax  says: 
“Frequently  I  receive  letters  from  readers  wondering 
whether  anything  is  done  about  their  suggestions.  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  Topics  has  been  used  several  times  to  solicit 
comments  and  criticisms  from  readers,  but  nothing  has 
ever  appeared  there  to  show  what  criticisms  have  been 
received  and  what  results  have  been  accomplished.  Any¬ 
thing  along  this  line  would  help  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Committee. 

“In  my  report  last  year  I  passed  along  criticisms  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  number  of  Committee  members  and  other 
readers  on  the  practice  of  issuing  advance  instalments  of 
long  books  at  intervals  of  six  months  or  a  year  before  the 
entire  book  is  recorded.  My  impression  is  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  discontinued,  as  you  are  now  announcing 
books  of  sixty  to  one  hundred  records  issued  all  at  one 
time.  However,  I  am  still  getting  criticisms  of  the  former 
practice  from  both  Committee  members  and  readers.  The 
point  is  that,  if  the  practice  has  been  changed  our  readers 
have  not  been  advised  to  that  effect.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
change  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  announced  in  Talking 
Book  Topics.” 

Without  going  into  the  reasons  for  the  unfortunate  prac¬ 
tice  of  releasing  lengthy  books  in  several  instalments, 
Topics  is  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  abandoned  this  procedure.  We  hope  you 
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will  continue  to  send  your  comments  and  criticisms  to 
Capt.  Harland  A.  Trax,  120  Buckingham  Boad,  Upper 
Montclair,  New  Jersey,  who  is  serving  as  your  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Advisory  Committee  appointed  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Archibald  MacLeish,  Librarian  of  Congress,  to 
offer  advice  on  matters  affecting  Talking  Book  library 
service.  This  reaction  from  readers  is  of  inestimable  value 
not  only  to  the  Library  of  Congress  but  also  to  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  recording  of  the  books. 


*  ❖  * 


A  few  years  ago  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
approached  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  with 
a  request  that  a  special  rate  be  made  to  blind  people  who 
wish  to  employ  its  messenger  boys  as  guides.  At  that  time 
the  rate  of  40c  an  hour  was  made.  The  Western  Union  has 
just  advised  the  Foundation  that  due  to  increased  labor 
costs  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  rate  for  messenger 
guide  service  for  the  blind  from  40c  to  50c  an  hour  effec¬ 
tive  September  1,  1941. 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOKS  ANNOUNCED 

The  following  new  Talking  Book  titles  may  now  be 
borrowed  through  your  regular  distributing  library.  The 
letters  APH,  AFB,  and  NIB  are  used  to  distinguish  the 
recordings  of  the  American  Printing  House,  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  England. 
All  NIB  books  should  be  played  at  a  turntable  speed  of 
24  revolutions  per  minute. 

When  requesting  new  titles  announced  in  Topics  from 
your  library,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  ask  for  a 
few  of  the  older  recordings  at  the  same  time  so  that  the 
librarian  may  have  a  wider  choice  in  case  the  new  books 
are  not  immediately  available. 

When  returning  a  container  of  records  to  your  library, 
please  count  the  records  carefully  to  make  certain  that 
you  have  not  omitted  any;  also,  make  sure  that  you  do  not 
interchange  container  covers  when  you  have  two  or  more 
Talking  Books  on  hand  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a  printed 
card  on  the  cover  of  every  container  and  this  card  should 
agree  with  the  title  of  the  records  enclosed.  Finally,  when 
you  receive  a  container  of  several  selections,  such  as  plays 
or  short  stories,  be  sure  to  return  all  of  the  contents  to  the 
library  at  the  same  time,  as  the  container  cannot  be  sent 
out  to  another  reader  unless  it  is  complete. 

Owing  to  pressure  of  other  work  the  preparation  of  the 
recorded  catalog  of  Talking  Books,  mentioned  in  the  June 
issue  of  Topics,  had  to  be  deferred  until  the  Fall,  how¬ 
ever,  we  want  to  assure  all  of  you  who  have  expressed  a 
wish  for  such  a  catalog  that  you  will  receive  a  copy  as 
soon  as  it  is  available. 
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Bottome,  Phyllis  —  Mansion  House  of  Liberty  —  13  rec¬ 
ords  —  read  by  Vera  Gough  AFB 

The  story  of  Britain  in  travail  is  greater  than  that  of  Knights  in 
Spitfires  or  cities  in  ruins.  It  is  the  story  of  many  men,  many 
women,  and  many  children,  all  the  component  parts  of  a  nation, 
rising  inspired  to  the  call  of  a  great  need.  Here  is  that  story  as 
it  has  never  been  told  before. 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen  —  Dawn  in  Lyonesse  —  5  records  — 
read  by  Ethel  Everett  AFB 

An  idyll  of  quiet  beauty  and  poetic  prose  which  parallels  in  the 
lowly  life  of  a  fisherman  and  a  serving  maid  of  Cornwall  the  old 
tragic  legend  of  Tristram  of  Lyonesse. 

Conrad,  Joseph  —  Lord  Jim  — 16  records  —  read  by  E. 
Le  Breton  Martin  NIB 

A  merciless  analysis  of  a  man  who,  branded  as  a  coward  among 
his  fellows,  found  himself  ultimately  a  demi-god  among  the  Ma¬ 
lay  savages.  Much  of  the  incident  of  the  Orient  is  drawn  from 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Rajah  Brooke  of  Sarawak. 

Day,  Clarence  —  This  Simian  World  —  3  records  —  read 
by  John  Knight  AFB  (In  container  with  —  My  Life 
and  Hard  Times) 

This  essay  ought  to  interest  any  lively  spirit  because  of  its  grace 
and  reasonableness.  And  it  ought  to  entrap  and  enlighten  any 
slack  soul  who  may  pick  it  up  in  search  for  amusement.  Amus¬ 
ing  it  unquestionably  is,  but  a  great  deal  more  than  amusing  to 
follow  this  grim  parallel  between  the  ways  of  apes  and  men. 

Du  Maurier,  George  —  Trilby  —  20  records  —  read  by 
Alexander  Scourby  AFB 

A  famous  novel  of  the  Victorian  age,  which  has  lost  none  of  its 
charm  to  thrill  and  enchant  the  modern  reader.  It  is  famous  as 
a  picture  of  Bohemian  life  in  Paris  a  generation  ago  and  for  its 
introduction  of  hypnotism  as  a  motivating  force  in  the  plot.  The 
author  of  Trilby  was  the  grandfather  of  Daphne  du  Maurier,  the 
popular  novelist  of  our  day  whose  Rebecca  was  recently  added  to 
the  Talking  Book  Library. 
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Eliot,  George  (Pseud.)  —  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  —  27 
records  —  read  by  Peter  Upcher  NIB 


The  Tullivers,  father  and  mother,  son  and  daughter,  are  among 
the  author’s  best  drawn  characters.  Maggie,  who  inherits  her 
father’s  intelligence,  does  not  fit  into  the  traditional  place  de¬ 
signed  for  women,  any  more  than  Tom,  the  plodding  and  prac¬ 
tical,  is  adapted  for  the  scholarly  career  his  father’s  ambition 
craves  for  him.  Affection  between  brother  and  sister  holds  the 
place  usually  allotted  to  romantic  love. 


! 


Elizabeth  —  Mr.  Skeffington  —  19  records  —  read  by 
i  Vera  Gough  AFB 

Having  been  a  great  beauty  all  her  life,  Lady  Skeffington  was 
appalled  when  she  realized  after  an  illness  that  her  beauty  was 
gone  and  that  she  was  fifty.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  image  of 
her  husband  whom  she  had  divorced  and  scarcely  thought  of 
during  20  happy  years,  began  to  recur  to  her  mind.  A  neurolo¬ 
gist’s  advice  angered  her,  and  her  once  devoted  lovers  proved, 
one  by  one,  to  be  uninterested.  The  problem  and  its  solution  are 
described  with  wit  and  perspicacity. 


Fosdick,  Harry  Emerson  —  Twelve  Tests  of  Character  — 
10  records  —  read  by  the  author  and  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

Essays  on  “practical  religion  and  right  living”  in  which,  by  a 
ready  use  of  apt  illustration  and  homely  metaphor,  the  well- 
known  preacher  clearly  and  forcefully  “drives  home”  the  true 
meaning  of  character. 


Gallico,  Paul  —  The  Snow  Goose  —  2  records  —  read  by 
George  Patterson  APH  (In  container  with  The  Heri¬ 
tage  of  Hatcher  Ide) 

This  is  the  tale  of  a  lonely  man  and  a  little  girl  who  learned  to 
understand  him,  and  a  wild  goose  as  white  as  snow  that  was 
driven  by  a  storm  to  the  coast  of  England.  It  tells  how  the  man 
came  to  the  aid  of  his  country  in  its  moment  of  desperate  need 
and  how  the  bird  became  a  symbol  of  hope  and  safety  to  the 
lost  armies  on  the  beach  at  Dunkirk. 
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From  A  Modern  Comedy: 

Galsworthy,  John  —  The  White  Monkey  —  18  records 
(and)  A  Silent  Wooing  —  1  record  —  read  by  John 
Knight  AFB 

Galsworthy,  John  —  The  Silver  Spoon  —  17  records  (and) 
Passers  By  —  1  record  —  read  by  John  Knight  AFB 

Continuing  the  chronicle  of  the  Forsyte  family.  Although  this 
second  series  of  Forsyte  novels  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
affairs  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  it  is  Soames,  the 
man  of  property,  who  holds  them  together.  The  final  volume  in 
this  series,  Swan  Song,  will  be  released  later. 

Glasgow,  Ellen  —  The  Sheltered  Life  —  19  records  — 
read  by  George  Patterson  APH 

The  tragic  story  of  Eva  Birdsong,  a  famous  southern  beauty 
whose  whole  life  is  sacrificed  to  her  love  for  her  charming,  im¬ 
provident,  unfaithful,  but  devoted  husband,  and  of  little  Jennie 
Blair,  whose  first  experience  with  love  comes  through  this  same 
man.  Miss  Glasgow’s  never  failing  wit,  her  beautifully  lucid  style, 
and  her  deep  understanding  of  human  nature  combine  to  make 
this  one  of  her  finest  novels. 


Household,  Geoffrey  —  The  Salvation  of  Pisco  Gabar  and 
Other  Stories  —  15  records  —  read  by  Alwyn  Bach 
AFB 

Twelve  deft,  very  entertaining  short  stories.  Several  are  told  with 
a  pleasant  irony;  all  vary  in  treatment  and  in  theme,  ranging 
from  good  adventure  tales  to  short  character  studies.  South 
America,  London,  and  New  York  furnish  the  backgrounds. 

Keith,  Agnes  Newton  —  Land  Below  the  Wind  —  19  rec¬ 
ords  —  read  by  Ann  Tyrrell  AFB 

Married  in  1934  to  an  Englishman,  a  California  girl  went  with 
him  to  Borneo  where  he  was  a  government  employee.  Her  story 
of  four  years  of  housekeeping,  dealing  with  natives,  making  pets 
of  apes  and  other  exotic  animals,  and  traveling  through  the  jun¬ 
gle,  is  unique  and  refreshing  in  its  spontaneity  and  humor. 
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La  Farge,  Oliver  —  Laughing  Boy  —  14  records  —  read 
by  Alexander  Scourby  with  a  note  by  the  author  AFB 

A  lovely  idyll  of  the  Navajo  country.  Laughing  Boy,  cunning 
artificer  of  silver  and  maker  of  songs,  loves  Slim  Girl  who,  taint¬ 
ed  and  embittered  as  the  result  of  her  American  schooling,  is 
trying  to  find  her  way  back  into  the  heart  of  her  people.  The 
story  tells  how  together  they  fared  along  the  Trail  of  Beauty, 
the  final  tragedy  leaving  Laughing  Boy  bereft  but  not  despairing. 

Leacock,  Stephen  —  My  Discovery  of  England  —  8  rec¬ 
ords  —  read  by  George  Patterson  APH 

Delightful  essay  combining  humorous  penetration  with  keen 
analysis. 

Llewellyn,  Richard  —  How  Green  Was  My  Valley  —  34 
records  —  read  by  Rhys  Williams  AFB 

A  beautiful  and  memorable  novel  of  Wales,  full  of  the  tragedy 
and  comedy  of  life  itself,  is  this  story  of  the  large  Morgan  family 
whose  livelihood  depended  on  coal  mining  about  fifty  years  ago. 
The  people  of  the  novel  are  good,  lovable  folks,  whose  hopes, 
loves,  and  tragedies,  whose  everyday  lives  are  described  inti¬ 
mately  and  sympathetically  by  one  of  the  younger  sons. 

Millis,  Walter  —  Why  Europe  Fights  —  13  records  —  read 
by  Burt  Blackwell  APH 

A  clear,  readable  summary  of  the  causes  of  the  present  war  since 
the  signing  of  the  Versailles  treaty  in  1919.  Simply  and  objec¬ 
tively  written,  it  is  a  useful  book  for  general  readers. 

Montaigne  —  The  Living  Thoughts  of  Montaigne  pre¬ 
sented  by  Andre  Gide  —  10  records  —  read  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Scourby  AFB 

This  book  is  one  of  a  useful  series  in  which  each  of  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  past  is  presented  to  the  modern  reader  by  an 
equally  notable  thinker  of  the  present.  This  selection  of  the  es¬ 
sence  of  Montaigne’s  philosophy  has  been  entrusted  to  the  emi¬ 
nent  French  author,  Andre  Gide.  Montaigne,  is  a  grateful  as¬ 
signment.  He  lived  in  a  period  of  unrest  very  like  our  own  and 
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succeeded  by  his  intelligence,  skepticism,  and  humanity,  in  pre¬ 
serving  a  sane  and  sensible  outlook  on  life.  Byron  admitted  he 
was  the  only  philosopher  he  could  read  with  pleasure  and  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Sevigne,  with  typical  Gallic  matter-of-factness  summed 
up  the  famous  essays  when  she  said  “My  God,  but  the  book  is 
packed  with  common  sense.” 


Plato  —  The  Works  of  Plato  (Section  II;  translated  by 
Benjamin  Jowett;  selected  and  edited  by  Irwin  Edman) 
—  25  records  —  read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 

Contents:  Protagoras,  Phaedrus,  Symposium,  The  Republic  and 
Thaetetus.  Section  I  of  this  book,  previously  released,  contained: 
Introduction,  Lysis  or  Friendship,  Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito  and 
Phaedo  (15  records). 

Reader’s  Digest  Reader  selected  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  the  Reader’s  Digest  Staff  —  45  records  —  read  by 
Hugh  Sutton  APH 

From  the  Reader’s  Digest  volumes  of  the  past  eighteen  years  the 
editors  have  selected  140  articles  they  consider  outstanding. 

Reynolds,  Quentin  —  The  Wounded  Don’t  Cry  —  11  rec¬ 
ords  —  read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

The  title  is  the  author’s  tribute  to  the  English,  and  particularly 
to  Londoners  under  fire.  Without  attempting  interpretation,  he 
tells  briskly,  sometimes  even  gaily,  what  he  has  seen  in  Europe 
since  Hitler  went  into  Belgium,  pays  tribute  to  his  fellow  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  describes  admiringly  the  wartime  life  in  England. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore  —  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  Letters  to 
His  Children  (edited  by  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop)  —  9 
records  —  read  by  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Alwyn 
Bach  AFB 

By  many  who  knew  him  well,  this  book  is  said  best  to  represent 
the  real  Roosevelt.  In  these  letters  he  is  seen  as  the  sympathetic 
playfellow  just  as  successful  with  picture  letters  for  the  little 
ones  as  with  apologetically  preachy  letters  for  the  boys  away- at 
school. 
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Stevenson,  Robert  Louis  —  Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the 
Cevennes  —  5  records  —  read  by  Christopher  Stone 
NIB 

An  account  of  a  trip  in  the  mountains  of  southern  France. 

Struther,  Jan  —  Mrs.  Miniver  —  9  records  —  read  by  the 
author  AFB 

Mrs.  Miniver  tells  with  wit  and  perspicacity  her  own  thoughts 
and  the  little  happenings  of  her  very  nice  family,  in  England, 
just  before  the  war.  The  book  will  appeal  to  lovers  of  the  English 
scene  and  to  many  others  who  will  delight  in  the  succinct 
sketches. 

Tarkington,  Booth  —  The  Heritage  of  Hatcher  Ide  —  15 
records  —  read  by  James  Walton  APH  (In  container 
with  The  Snow  Goose) 

The  Heritage  of  Hatcher  Ide  is  the  story  of  what  time  does  to  any 
American  city,  any  American  family.  It  is  laid  in  a  mid  western 
city  during  the  depression  years,  when  life  was  a  struggle  to  keep 
up  appearances,  even  among  the  “best  people.” 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace  —  Vanity  Fair  —  40  rec¬ 
ords  —  read  by  E.  Le  Breton  Martin  NIB 

A  satiric  picture  of  society  presented  in  a  combination  of  narra¬ 
tive  and  commentary.  It  is  called  a  novel  without  a  hero,  but  has 
two  heroines,  the  clever  scheming  Becky  Sharp  and  sweet,  ap¬ 
pealing,  pathetic  Amelia. 

Thurber,  James  —  My  Life  and  Hard  Times  —  4  records 
—  read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB  (In  container 
with  Day  —  This  Simian  World) 

This  is  a  real  find  in  the  field  of  humor.  The  account  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  family’s  difficulties  with  maids,  the  dog,  and  a  slightly 
demented  grandfather  are  all  such  as  will  appeal  to  every  reader. 
It  is  extremely  funny  without  being  at  all  risque.  A  good  book 
to  read  aloud. 

Warner,  Sylvia  Townsend  —  Mr.  Fortune’s  Maggot  —  10 

records  —  read  by  John  Knight  AFB 
A  mischievous  satire  on  conventional  religion  which  tells  of  the 
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Reverend  Timothy  Fortune’s  three  years  as  a  missionary  on  the 
imaginary  island  of  Fanua  where  only  one  convert  is  made.  The 
reader  is  half  convinced  that  that  convert  is  Mr.  Fortune  himself. 

Wilson,  Harry  Leon  —  Bunker  Bean  —  15  records  —  read 
by  James  Walton  APH 

One  of  the  author’s  best  known  books  in  which  the  hero  does  a 
number  of  startling  and  unusual  things. 

Zinsser,  Hans  —  As  I  Remember  Him;  the  biography  of 
R.  S.  —  26  records  —  read  by  Kenneth  Meeker  APH 
The  autobiography,  with  interpolated  interpretations  by  a  bi¬ 
ographer,  of  an  American  doctor  and  scientist.  His  research  on 
disease  took  him  to  far  places  to  study  epidemics  and  plagues, 
and  his  adventures  were  as  varied  as  his  friendships.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  it  is  Dr.  Zinsser’s  own  autobiography. 

A  Container  of  Selections  by  Benet,  Housman,  Mann ,  and 
Milton  AFB 

Benet,  Stephen  Vincent  —  The  Devil  and  Daniel  Webster 
—  1  record  —  read  by  Alexander  Scourby 
It  has  been  said  of  this  short  story  that  it  is  fit  to  be  put  with 
The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  or  Huckleberry 
Finn. 

Housman,  A.  E.  —  A  Shropshire  Lad  —  3  records  —  read 
by  John  Brewster 

The  beauty  of  A.  E.  Housman’s  verse  lies  in  its  sheer  simplicity. 
Writing  of  this  poem,  William  Archer  said:  “It  tingles  with  orig¬ 
inal,  fascinating,  melancholy  vitality.” 

Mann,  Thomas  —  The  Coming  Victory  of  Democracy  — 
3  records  —  read  by  John  Knight 
An  intellectual  and  moral  defense  of  democracy,  as  opposed  to 
fascism.  This  is  the  lecture  which,  in  slightly  shorter  form,  was 
delivered  by  the  brilliant  German  author  on  his  tour  of  America, 
February  to  May  of  1938. 

Milton,  John  —  Areopagitica  —  4  records  —  read  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Scourby 

A  plea  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  most  popular  and  eloquent  of  all  Milton’s  prose 
writings. 
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A  Container  of  Three  Stories:  AFB 

Beerbohm,  Max  —  The  Happy  Hypocrite  —  2  records  — 
read  by  Anthony  Kemble  Cooper 

Machen,  Arthur  —  The  Inmost  Light  —  2  records  —  read 
by  Richard  Janaver 

Wells,  H.  G.  —  The  Country  of  the  Blind  —  2  records  — 
read  by  Howard  Wierum 

Anderson,  Maxwell — Elizabeth  the  Queen  —  5  records  — 
dramatized  with  Mady  Christians,  Wesley  Addy  and 
Cast  AFB  (Also  in  this  container) : 

Wilde,  Oscar  —  The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta  (and)  The 
Nightingale  and  the  Rose  —  2  records  —  read  by  Eva 
Le  Gallienne  AFB 
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WE  HAVE  THE  HONOR  TO  PRESENT  .  .  . 

Those  of  you  who  enjoyed  the  recording  of  Ibsen’s 
Hedda  Gabler  which  Mady  Christians  made  for  us  several 
years  ago  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  she  makes  a  return 
appearance  on  Talking  Book  records  in  Maxwell  Ander¬ 
son’s  Elizabeth  the  Queen — with  Wesley  Addy  as  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  Based  largely  on  Strachey’s  “Elizabeth  and 
Essex,”  this  play  gives  a  plausible  picture  of  the  woman 
behind  the  great  Queen  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
British  Empire  at  the  cost  of  her  personal  happiness.  Miss 
Christians  is  currently  appearing  on  Broadway  in  Watch 
on  the  Rhine,  winner  of  the  Drama  Critic’s  Award  for  the 
year’s  best  play  by  an  American  playwright.  Wesley  Addy, 
you  will  be  interested  to  know,  is  following  up  his  per¬ 
formance  as  the  warriorly  Essex  with  a  year’s  engagement 
in  the  U.  S.  Army.  He  is  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.,  and  writes 
that  he  is  being  kept  pretty  busy. 

In  the  same  container  with  this  play  we  present  a  re¬ 
cording  of  two  Oscar  Wilde  stories  by  the  distinguished 
actress  Eva  Le  Gallienne.  They  are  The  Birthday  of  the 
Infanta  and  The  Nightingale  and  the  Rose  and  words  fail 
to  express  the  perfection  of  Miss  Le  Gallienne’s  reading. 
We  can  only  advise  you  to  listen  to  it. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  celebrities  we  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  number  of  books  in  this  issue 
which  were  read  either  by  their  authors  or  by  people  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  them:  for  example,  How  Green 
Was  My  Valley,  that  tender  and  best-selling  epic  of  the 
Welsh  people,  read  by  Rhys  Williams.  Mr.  Williams  is 
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something  of  a  specialist  in  Welsh  roles,  having  spent  most 
of  this  season  as  a  member  and  a  co-director  of  the  cast  of 
Ethel  Barrymore’s  success,  The  Corn  Is  Green,  and  having 
been  called  to  Hollywood  to  assist  in  the  motion  picture 
production  of  How  Green  Was  My  Valley. 

Then  there  is  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  Letters  to  His  Chil¬ 
dren,  the  first  half  of  which  is  read  by  none  other  than 
the  eldest  of  those  children  himself — Colonel  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  It  was  the  Colonel’s  intention  to  read  all  of  the 
book  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  summoned  to  active  mil¬ 
itary  service  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  before  he  was  able 
to  do  so.  The  book  is  completed  by  Alwyn  Bach. 

Oliver  La  Farge  has  a  few  words  to  say  at  the  beginning 
of  his  novel  Laughing  Boy  about  how  he  came  to  write  it 
“as  an  indulgence,  a  farewell  to  the  Navajo  Indians.”  And 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  the  nationally  known  radio  min¬ 
ister,  has  read  the  first  record  of  his  Twelve  Tests  of  Char¬ 
acter. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  experiences  we  have  had  was 
our  recording  of  Mrs.  Miniver  which  the  author,  Jan 
Struther,  offered  to  read  in  toto.  She  did,  too,  paying  sev¬ 
eral  visits  to  our  studios,  on  the  last  of  which  she  was 
accompanied  by  her  lovely  little  girl,  Janet.  Janet,  it 
turned  out,  is  a  poet  in  her  own  right  and  had  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  an  original 
poem.  It  was  a  good  poem  about  the  war.  It  gave  us  great 
pleasure  to  let  her  make  an  instantaneous  record  to  send 
to  her  father  in  which  she  told  him  her  good  news  and 
read  the  poem  for  him.  Miss  Struther,  whose  real  name  is 
Mrs.  Maxtone-Grahame,  is  in  this  country  for  the  duration 
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with  her  two  youngest  children.  Her  husband  and  oldest 
boy  are  still  in  England.  As  she  is  an  extremely  busy  wom¬ 
an,  spending  most  of  her  time  speaking  and  writing  for 
the  British  cause,  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
the  time  she  gave  to  the  reading  of  Mrs .  Miniver.  As  she 
refused  to  accept  any  compensation  for  it,  we  were  able 
to  use  the  usual  fee  to  send  phonograph  needles  as  well 
as  several  sets  of  the  book  to  the  blind  readers  in  Miss 
Struther’s  country. 


William  Barbour 
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CHECK  THE  TITLES  YOU  WISH  TO  BORROW  AND 
MAIL  THIS  LIST  TO  YOUR  TALKING  BOOK  LI- 
BRARY— NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION. 


Talking  Books  should  be  borrowed  from  your  nearest 
regional  distributing  library.  All  libraries  have  the  same 
collection,  so  do  not  attempt  to  borrow  records  from  more 
than  one  of  these  libraries. 


□  Anderson — Elizabeth  the  Queen — 5r.  AFB — dramatized  with 

cast  (Also  in  this  container) : 

□  Wilde — The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta  (and)  The  Nightingale 

and  the  Rose — 2r.  AFB 

□  Bottome — Mansion  House  of  Liberty — 13r.  AFB 

□  Chase — Dawn  in  Lyonesse — 5r.  AFB 

□  Conrad — Lord  Jim — 16r.  NIB 

□  Day — This  Simian  World — 3r.  AFB  (Also  in  this  container) : 

□  Thurber — My  Life  and  Hard  Times — 4r.  AFB 

□  Du  Maurier — Trilby — 20r.  AFB 

□  Eliot — The  Mill  on  the  Floss — 27r.  NIB 

□  Elizabeth — Mr.  Skeffington — 19r.  AFB 

□  Fosdick — Twelve  Tests  of  Character — lOr.  AFB 

□  Gallico — The  Snow  Goose — 2r.  APH  (Also  in  this  container) : 

□  Tarkington — The  Heritage  of  Hatcher  Ide — 15r.  APH 

□  Galsworthy — The  White  Monkey  (and)  A  Silent  Wooing — 

19r.  AFB 

□  Galsworthy — The  Silver  Spoon  (and)  Passers  By — 18r.  AFB 

□  Glasgow — The  Sheltered  Life — 19r.  APH 

□  Household — The  Salvation  of  Pisco  Gabar  and  Other 

Stories — 15r.  AFB 

□  Keith — Land  Below  the  Wind — 19r.  AFB 

□  La  Farge — Laughing  Boy — 14r.  AFB 

□  Leacock — My  Discovery  of  England — 8r.  APH 

□  Llewellyn — How  Green  Was  My  Valley — 34r.  AFB 

□  Millis — Why  Europe  Fights — 13r.  APH 

□  Montaigne — The  Living  Thoughts  of  Montaigne — lOr.  AFB 

□  Plato — The  Works  of  Plato — (Section  II)  25r.  AFB 


(See  reverse  side) 


□  Reader’s  Digest  Reader — 45r.  APH 

□  Reynolds — The  Wounded  Don’t  Cry — llr.  AFB 

□  Roosevelt — Letters  to  His  Children — 9r.  AFB 

□  Stevenson — Travels  with  a  Donkey — 5r.  NIB 

□  Struther — Mrs.  Miniver — 9r.  AFB 

□  Thackeray — Vanity  Fair— 40r.  NIB 

□  Warner — Mr.  Fortune’s  Maggot — lOr.  AFB 

□  Wilson — Bunker  Bean — 15r.  APH  , 

□  Zinsser — As  I  Remember  Him — 26r.  APH 

□  A  Container  of  Three  Stories:  AFB 

Beerbohm — The  Happy  Hypocrite — 2r. 

Machen — The  Inmost  Light — 2r. 

Wells — The  Country  of  the  Blind — 2r. 

□  A  Container  of  Selections  by  Benet,  Housman,  Mann,  and 
Milton  AFB 

Benet — The  Devil  and  Daniel  Webster — lr. 

Housman — A  Shropshire  Lad — 3r. 

Mann — The  Coming  Victory  of  Democracy — 3r. 

Milton — Areopagitica — 4r. 

□  Reader’s  Digest — July,  August,  September,  1941  APH 

□  Talking  Book  Topics — March,  June  and  Sept.,  1941.  AFB 

Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked 
on  the  above  list: 

READER’S  NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY  &  STATE 
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TOPICS 


VOL.  VII  NO.  3 


DECEMBER,  1941 


Issued  Quarterly  By  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  for  the  BLIND,  Inc. 
15  WEST  16th  STREET  -  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  June  11,  1936,  at  the  post 
office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912 
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The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a  national 
agency,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  increasingly  and 
uncompromisingly  the  interests  of  all  the  blind  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  close  cooperation  with  all  local  organizations. 

Talking  Book  Topics  is  issued  by  the  Foundation  in  ink- 
print,  and  in  Talking  Book  form,  four  times  a  year  —  in  March, 
June,  September,  and  December.  A  printed  copy  is  sent  to  all 
readers,  free  of  charge,  to  aid  you  in  requesting  titles  from  your 
regular  distributing  library.  There  is  a  subscription  price  of  $1 
a  year  for  the  recorded  edition.  To  those  who  subscribe  for 
the  Talking  Book  edition  but  who  may  not  wish  to  keep  the 
records,  it  is  suggested  that  you  turn  them  over  to  your  dis¬ 
tributing  library,  to  be  lent  to  blind  people  who  cannot  pay 
the  $1  charge. 

If  you  can  afford  the  yearly  subscription  price  of  $1  in  order 
to  receive  the  magazine  in  recorded  form,  please  tear  out  the 
coupon  in  this  issue,  have  it  filled  in,  and  mail  it  to  the  Talking 
Book  Department  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York,  accompanied  by 
your  remittance. 


Enclosed  find  the  sum  of  $1.00  to  cover  one  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  recorded  edition  of  Talking  Book  Topics. 
Please  send  this  magazine  to: 

SUBSCRIBER’S  NAME  . . 

STREET  ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . 

STATE  . ’ . 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

A  word  of  explanation  is  wanting  in  connection  with 
the  notice  inserted  at  the  request  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  June  issue  of  Topics  in  which  users  of  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  Talking  Book  machines  were  advised  to 
send  them  to  Emergency  Relief — Library  of  Congress,  450 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  when  in  need  of  repair. 
This  is  the  WPA  Project  on  which  machines  have  been 
constructed  since  1936.  During  the  intervening  years,  up¬ 
wards  of  22,000  of  these  machines  have  been  manufactured 
with  Government  funds.  As  is  the  case  with  all  Federal 
agencies,  the  Project’s  Fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  funds  were  not  appropriated  to  reopen  the 
Project  on  July  1,  with  the  result  that  machines,  which 
had  been  sent  to  them  for  repair,  piled  up  in  New  York. 
However,  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  Project  is 
operating  again  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  complete 
the  repairs  on  hand  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Now  here  is  important  information  to  note:  We  have 
been  advised  that  the  WPA  Talking  Book  Project  will 
likely  be  terminated  on  June  30,  1942.  It  is  hoped  that, 
in  the  meantime,  some  other  plan  for  handling  the  repair 
of  Government-owned  machines  can  be  devised,  but,  to 
insure  the  completion  of  all  repairs  on  hand  before  the 
Project  closes  down,  no  machines  or  parts  can  be  accepted 
for  repair  after  April  15. 

If  you  have  a  Government-owned  Talking  Book  machine 
which  is  not  working  properly,  have  it  carefully  packed 
and  forwarded  to  Emergency  Relief — Library  of  Congress, 
450  6th  Avenue,  New  York  City,  as  much  in  advance  of 
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April  15  as  possible.  You  may  send  it  through  the  mails 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound  if  you  will  place  your 
name  and  address  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the 
label  and  directly  below  this  the  words  “Sound  Record 
Reproducer  for  the  Blind  for  Repair,  Act  of  May  16, 1938.” 
The  machine  should  be  delivered  at  the  Post  Office  where 
it  will  be  weighed  and  stamps  amounting  to  one  cent  per 
pound  should  then  be  placed  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  the  label.  If  you  send  your  machine  in  for  repair, 
please  also  address  a  letter  to  the  Emergency  Relief 
Project,  explaining  the  trouble  you  have  found  and  en¬ 
closing  stamps  for  return  postage  on  the  machine. 

Users  of  privately-owned  machines  may  continue  to 
ship  them  for  repair  under  the  one  cent  per  pound  rate 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  address  of 
our  shop  is  55  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOKS  ANNOUNCED 

The  following  new  Talking  Book  titles,  recently  re¬ 
corded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed 
through  your  regular  distributing  library.  The  letters 
APH  and  AFB  are  used  to  distinguish  the  recordings  of 
the  American  Printing  House  and  those  of  the  Foundation. 

When  requesting  new  titles  announced  in  Topics  from 
your  library,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  ask  for  a 
few  of  the  older  recordings  at  the  same  time  so  that  the 
librarian  may  have  a  wider  choice  in  case  the  new  books 
are  not  immediately  available. 

When  returning  a  container  of  records  to  your  library, 
please  count  the  records  carefully  to  make  certain  that 
you  have  not  omitted  any;  also,  make  sure  that  you  do 
not  interchange  container  covers  when  you  have  two  or 
more  Talking  Books  on  hand  at  the  same  time.  There  is 
a  printed  card  on  the  cover  of  every  container  and  this 
card  should  agree  with  the  title  of  the  records  enclosed. 
Finally,  when  you  receive  a  container  of  several  selections, 
such  as  plays  or  short  stories,  be  sure  to  return  all  of  the 
contents  to  the  library  at  the  same  time,  as  the  container 
cannot  be  sent  out  to  another  reader  unless  it  is  complete. 
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Becker,  Carl  L.  —  Modern  Democracy  —  4  records  —  read 
by  Hugh  Sutton  APH  (In  container  with  The  Living 
Thoughts  of  Karl  Marx) 

After  tracing  the  development  of  democratic  ideas  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  a  Cornell  University  professor 
points  out  the  divergences  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual 
democratic  state.  Emerging  from  his  graphic  analysis  is  the  re¬ 
alization  that  if  the  problem  of  economic  insecurity  is  not  solved, 
democracy  may  be  lost. 


Biggers,  Earl  Derr  —  The  Black  Camel  —  16  records  — 
read  by  James  Walton  APH 

Here  is  something  very  near  perfection  in  the  modern  mystery 
tale.  The  story  deals  with  the  murder  of  an  American  motion- 
picture  actress  who  has  just  arrived  at  Honolulu  to  complete  a 
picture. 


Buchan,  John  (Lord  Tweedsmuir)  —  Mountain  Meadow 
—  17  records  —  read  by  John  Knight  AFB 

Sir  Edward  Leithen,  who  has  figured  in  earlier  novels  of  the  late 
John  Buchan,  is  the  hero  of  this  adventure  story.  Dying  of 
tuberculosis,  he  prefers  to  spend  his  last  days  in  danger,  hunting 
for  a  young  millionaire  and  saving  him  from  death  in  the 
Canadian  mountains.  This  novel  goes  deeper  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Written  at  greater  leisure,  dealing  almost  pro¬ 
phetically  with  the  imponderables  of  life  and  death,  it  is  shot 
through  with  the  ripe  wisdom,  the  mental  and  spiritual  stock¬ 
taking  which  made  Pilgrim’s  Way  one  of  the  memorable  auto¬ 
biographies  of  recent  years. 


Christie,  Agatha  —  N  Or  M?  —  11  records  —  read  by 
George  Patterson  APH 

Here  is  a  detective  story  in  which  you  will  find  engaging  char¬ 
acters,  bright  dialogue,  capital  seashore  boarding-house  scenery, 
and  plenty  of  thrills. 
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Day,  Clarence  —  God  and  My  Father  —  3  records  —  read 
by  George  Patterson  APH  (In  container  with  Brazilian 
Sketches) 

Mr.  Day’s  father  had,  in  his  own  opinion,  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
relationship  with  God:  they  respected  each  other.  He  went  to 
church,  but  the  usual  ministerial  attitude  irritated  him.  His 
final,  partial  capitulation  to  his  wife’s  orthodox  views  is  de¬ 
lightfully  recounted.  One  would  search  far  to  find  as  much 
humor,  shrewdness,  character,  ironic  wisdom,  and  sheer  good 
writing  in  an  equal  number  of  pages. 


Defoe,  Daniel  —  The  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  — 
21  records  —  read  by  George  Walsh  APH 

The  old  classic  tale  of  that  immortal  adventurer,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  who,  by  his  insatiable  youthful  thirst  for  a  life  on  the 
sea,  is  led  through  a  succession  of  strange  misfortunes  to  the 
fate  of  a  castaway  on  an  uninhabited  tropical  island.  How  he 
lives  here  for  a  long  period  of  years,  overcoming  this  untoward 
circumstance  by  ingeniously  turning  to  account  the  salvaged 
materials  of  a  shipwreck  and  the  natural  resources  of  the  island, 
provides  a  fascinating  tale  of  adventure. 


de  la  Roche,  Mazo  —  Finch's  Fortune  —  29  records  —  read 
by  Ann  Tyrrell  AFB 

Readers  who  gauged  the  character  strength  of  the  Whiteoak 
family  in  Jalna  and  its  sequel  will  be  delighted  to  find  them 
unchanged  except  as  warranted  by  the  passing  of  the  year  after 
Finch  came  into  his  fortune.  In  this  novel  young  Finch,  having 
come  of  age,  begins  the  spending  of  the  fortune  left  him  by  his 
malicious  old  grandmother  and  Alayne  continues  her  efforts  to 
make  a  place  for  herself  in  the  clan  life. 


Ferber,  Edna  —  A  Peculiar  Treasure  —  29  records  —  read 
by  the  author  and  Anne  Seymour  AFB 

Edna  Ferber’s  autobiography  is  a  story  of  hard  work  that  began 
with  her  first  reporting  job  at  17,  and  brought  her  recognition 
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a  few  years  later  as  a  short  story  writer  and  novelist.  She  writes 
honestly  and  affectionately  of  her  German  Jewish  family  and 
her  literary  friends.  Her  readers  will  enjoy  the  anecdotes  about 
the  writing  of  her  books,  as  well  as  her  candor  and  lack  of 
affectation  about  her  success. 


Forester,  C.  S.  —  Captain  Horatio  Hornblower  (in  three 
volumes)  —  AFB 

Vol.  I  —  Beat  to  Quarters  —  14  records  —  read  by  House 
Jameson 

Vol.  II  —  Ship  of  the  Line  —  16  records  —  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby 

Vol.  Ill  —  Flying  Colours  — 13  records  —  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby 

Here  are  three  rousing  sea  stories.  The  first,  Beat  to  Quarters, 
released  as  a  Talking  Book  more  than  a  year  ago,  tells  how 
Captain  Hornblower  is  sent  under  sealed  orders  to  the  Pacific 
where  he  sinks  the  Spanish  two-decker  Natividad.  In  Ship  of 
the  Line ,  he  cannonades  Napoleon’s  troops  from  the  sea,  fights 
four  ships  simultaneously  and  is  taken  prisoner.  Flying  Colours 
tells  of  his  escape  and  triumphant  return  to  England. 


Galsworthy,  John  —  Swan  Song  —  20  records  —  read  by 
John  Knight  AFB 

Swan  Song  concludes  the  second  series  of  Forsyte  novels  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title,  A  Modern  Comedy.  The  chronicle  of  the 
Forsyte  family,  beginning  with  The  Man  of  Property,  is  Gals¬ 
worthy’s  masterpiece. 


Household,  Geoffrey  —  Rogue  Male  —  11  records  —  read 
by  George  Patterson  APH 

One  of  the  most  original  adventure  tales  of  recent  times.  An 
Englishman  decides  to  hunt  a  dictator,  and  is  caught  before  he 
shoots.  His  escape,  the  pursuit  of  both  the  English  police  and 
foreign  spies,  and  his  use  of  hunting  psychology  in  evading  his 
enemies  are  told  in  a  closely  knit,  fast-paced  tale  that  is  often 
exciting  and  sometimes  incredible. 
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Keller,  Helen  —  Let  Us  Have  Faith  —  3  records  —  read 
by  Ethel  Everett  AFB  (In  container  with  John  Kieran’s 
Nature  Notes) 

The  name  of  Helen  Keller  is  a  symbol  of  human  courage  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  obstacles.  In  Let  Us  Have  Faith  she 
has  written  a  message  of  hope  for  a  world  where  men  and 
nations  are  defeated  or  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  defeat.  Her 
book  is  a  reaffirmation  of  faith  in  the  future  of  mankind,  in  the 
ability  of  men  by  faith  to  conquer  despair,  defeatism,  terrorism 
and  tyranny. 


Kieran,  John  —  John  Kieran's  Nature  Notes  —  2  records 
—  read  by  the  author  AFB  (In  container  with  Let  Us 
Have  Faith) 

As  one  of  the  regulars  on  the  radio  program,  Information ,  Please! 
John  Kieran  is  known  as  a  wizard  on  scores  of  subjects  from 
astronomy  to  zoology.  In  between  the  a  and  z  of  his  knowledge 
his  love  of  nature  has  been  a  particularly  absorbing  interest. 
In  his  book,  Nature  Notes,  we  have  a  collection  of  essays  on 
the  many  facets  of  the  outdoors.  Flowers  of  the  garden,  of  the 
field  and  highway,  birds  big  and  small,  the  animals  of  the 
prairie  and  of  the  forest,  are  included  in  this  delightful  book. 
John  Kieran’s  love  of  nature  is  profound.  And  these  Nature 
Notes  are  not  only  scientifically  accurate,  but  are  warm-hearted 
expressions  of  a  true  devotion  to  his  subject. 


Kipling,  Rudyard  —  Brazilian  Sketches  —  4  records  — 
read  by  Ernest  Rea  APH  (In  container  with  God  and 
My  Father) 

Rudyard  Kipling  was  bom  in  Bombay  on  December  29,  1865, 
and  was  in  his  seventy-first  year  when  his  death  shocked  the 
world.  Brazilian  Sketches  records  his  impressions  on  his 
first  visit  to  South  America.  The  genius  that  made  Kipling’s 
India  familiar  to  all  the  world  here  searches  into  the  heart  of 
the  continent  to  the  south  of  us.  Seven  informative  and  diverse 
sketches  furnish  vivid  and  exciting  reading  for  all  Kipling  en¬ 
thusiasts  and  for  adventure  and  travel  book  readers  as  well. 
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Marx,  Karl  —  The  Living  Thoughts  of  Karl  Marx;  pre¬ 
sented  by  Leon  Trotsky  —  12  records  —  read  by  George 
Walsh  APH  (In  container  with  Moder^  Democracy) 

In  this  book,  Leon  Trotsky,  the  Russian  revolutionist,  explains 
the  theories  of  “scientific  socialism”  as  laid  down  by  Karl  Marx 
in  his  chief  work  entitled  Capital. 


Maugham,  W.  Somerset  —  Up  At  the  Villa  —  6  records  — 
read  by  Bradley  Bransford  APH  (In  container  with 
Bambi) 

It  is  a  decisive  moment  of  her  life,  for  Mary  Panton,  freed  from 
an  unhappy  marriage,  is  weighing  the  advantages  of  life  as  the 
wife  of  a  man  who  has  become  governor  of  a  state  in  India.  He 
offers  wealth  and  position,  but  he  is  of  her  father’s  generation. 
She  is  about  to  accept  when  she  is  carried  away  by  momentary 
compassion  for  a  refugee  artist  and  takes  him  to  her  villa  for 
the  night;  her  indiscretion  has  unforeseen  tragic  results. 


Morton,  H.  C.  V.  —  Women  of  the  Bible  —  7  records  — 
read  by  Terry  Hayes  APH 

Brief  sketches  of  twenty-three  women  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
taments,  stressing  their  modernity  and  their  distinctive  qualities, 
both  good  and  bad.  Parts  of  the  Bible  and  some  of  the  author’s 
travels  are  woven  into  the  chapters,  which  are  informally  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  simple,  pleasing  manner. 


Peattie,  Donald  Culross  —  A  Gathering  of  Birds:  An 
Anthology  of  the  Best  Ornithological  Prose  —  19  records 
—  read  by  George  Walsh  APH 

An  anthology  of  prose  about  birds,  selected  from  the  writings 
of  famous  authors:  Hudson,  Muir,  Gilbert  White,  Audubon  and 
others.  Each  selection  is  prefaced  by  a  biographical  sketch. 
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Salten,  Felix  —  Bambi:  A  Life  in  the  Woods  —  8  records 
—  read  by  James  Walton  APH  (In  container  with  Up 
At  the  Villa) 

A  woods  fantasy,  telling  the  story  of  Bambi,  stately  prince  of  the 
deer,  and  his  life  in  the  forest;  mirroring  in  the  deer  and  their 
comrades  of  the  wild  the  feelings,  thoughts,  and  queries  com¬ 
mon  to  humans;  and  showing  in  the  lives  of  these  characters  the 
great  inevitable  cycle  of  existence  —  infancy  and  its  day  of 
swift  development,  youth  with  its  romance  and  adventure,  ma¬ 
turity  and  its  years  of  prudence  and  thought,  and  old  age  with 
its  persistent  search  for  wisdom.  A  book  for  adults  quite  as  much 
as  for  young. 


Saroyan,  William  —  My  Name  Is  Aram  —  7  records  — 
read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 

The  adventures  of  a  young  Armenian  boy  in  California  25  years 
ago,  described  in  fourteen  ingenuous,  reminiscent  short  stories 
and  sketches.  They  are  simply  written,  with  a  quiet,  good- 
natured  humor.  In  this  book  are  all  the  qualities  hitherto  recog¬ 
nized  by  those  who  have  seen  the  Saroyan  plays  which  have 
endeared  them  to  their  cheering  audiences  and  which  earned 
this  author  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

» 

Scott,  Sir  Walter  —  Marmion  —  10  records  —  read  by  Al¬ 
exander  Scourby  AFB 

A  stirring  poem  of  the  time  of  James  IV  of  Scotland,  which 
Andrew  Lang  says  contains  the  best  battle-piece  in  the  poetry 
of  all  time. 


van  Loon,  Hendrik  Willem  —  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jo¬ 
hann  Sebastian  Bach  —  6  records  —  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby  AFB 

Bach  has  had  scores  of  biographers,  but  seemingly  very  few 
who  have  tried  to  make  him  a  very  approachable  personality, 
even  to  the  millions  who  love  his  music  the  most.  There  was  a 
time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  Bach’s  music  was  avoided  as 
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highbrow  and  tuneless.  Those  days  have  gone  forever,  but  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  of  the  man  himself  have  lagged  behind 
appreciation  of  his  music.  For  the  first  time,  here  is  a  life  of 
Bach  for  the  person  who  wants  common  sense,  sympathy,  a  live¬ 
ly  sense  of  personality  —  anything,  in  fact,  except  mystification 
or  mysticism.  In  short,  Dr.  van  Loon’s  Bach  is  the  most  pre¬ 
cious,  certainly  the  rarest,  kind  of  biography:  it  shows  (without 
sounding  like  a  textbook)  why  Bach  wrote  the  sort  of  music 
he  did. 

Wodehouse,  P.  G.  —  Uncle  Fred  in  the  Springtime  — 14 
records  —  read  by  Burt  Blackwell  APH 

Another  humorous  and  involved  tale  of  the  mad  set  at  Blandings 
Castle,  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Emsworth,  and  his  sister 
Lady  Constance.  The  mainspring  of  the  action  this  time  is  the 
attempted  kidnapping  of  the  Earl’s  prize  pig,  the  Empress  of 
Blandings. 

9 

Reader's  Digest  Books  (selected  and  condensed  by  Editors 
of  Reader's  Digest)  —  16  records  read  by  various  readers 
APH 

A  group  of  book  condensations,  selected  from  the  past  six  years 
of  The  Reader's  Digest.  Each  possesses  literary  merit;  each  has 
enduring  significance;  each  fulfills  the  demand  of  genuine  en¬ 
tertainment.  It  is  hoped  that  you  will  find  in  the  ensuing  pages 
the  mental  stimulation,  the  sheer  reading  pleasure,  that  comes 
from  worthwhile  literature. 


Additional  Books  of  the  Bible  Now  Available 
on  Talking  Book  Records 

During  1941,  the  following  new  Scripture  records  have 
been  produced  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society,  the  New  York  Bible  Society,  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind: 

Genesis  on  8  records 
Exodus  on  7  records 
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Leviticus  on  5  records 

Deuteronomy  on  5  records 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah  on  4  records 

Ecclesiastes  on  1  record 

Song  of  Solomon  on  1  record 

Jeremiah  on  8  records 

Lamentations  on  1  record 

Ezekiel  on  7  records 

Obadiah  and  Jonah  on  1  record 

Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai  on  1  record 

Zechariah  and  Malachi  on  2  records 

Prior  to  that  time,  there  were  available  the  complete 
New  Testament  on  40  records;  the  Book  of  Ruth  on  1 
record;  Esther  and  Job  on  6  records;  Psalms  on  9  records; 
Proverbs  on  4  records;  Isaiah  on  7  records;  Daniel,  Hosea, 
and  Joel  on  4  records;  Amos  on  1  record;  Micah  and  Na¬ 
hum  on  1  record;  and  also  a  Small  Volume  of  Scripture 
Passages  on  2  records. 

The  American  Bible  Society  and  the  New  York  Bible 
Society  offer  these  expensive  records  to  individual  blind 
persons  at  25  cents  each,  plus  a  small  amount  for  postage. 
The  difference  between  this  amount  and  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  cost  will  be  met  through  contributions  to  the  Bible 
Societies  by  friends  of  the  Blind  and  of  the  Bible.  When 
a  person  is  unable  to  meet  even  this  low  price  of  25  cents 
a  record,  a  full  grant  will  be  made;  but  it  is  hoped  that 
this  reasonable  rate  will  make  possible  a  wider  ownership 
and  use  of  these  Scripture  records. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
these  Bible  records  may  be  borrowed  from  the  various 
regional  libraries  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  recorded  secular  books.  But  most 
persons  prefer  to  have  the  Bible  as  their  very  own,  es¬ 
pecially  their  favorite  books  which  are  often  the  Gospels 
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and  the  Psalms.  For  this  reason,  the  Bible  Societies  are 
endeavoring  to  supply  the  Word  of  God  on  Talking  Book 
records  to  the  blind  at  the  very  lowest  price. 

A  detailed  list  of  the  records  showing  how  many  are 
required  for  each  book  of  the  Bible  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  the  Blind  Department ,  American  Bible  Society, 
Park  Avenue  and  57th  Street,  New  York  City;  or  the 
New  York  Bible  Society,  5  East  48th  Street,  New  York 
City. 
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MEET  SAROYAN 

William  Saroyan  began  writing  when  he  was  16  years 
old,  and  decided  to  give  himself  until  he  was  30  to  prove 
that  he  could  write,  or  as  he  calls  it,  “to  win  recognition.” 
Saroyan  was  working  in  his  uncle’s  vineyard  at  Fresno, 
California  at  the  time,  but  in  hours  away  from  pruning 
the  vines  he  studied  the  pulp  magazines  avidly.  “I  aimed 
at  getting  $50  a  story — that  seemed  riches  then,”  he  says. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  pulp  magazine  stories,  Saro¬ 
yan  dashed  off  10  stories  which  he  thought  followed  the 
|  pulp  pattern  and  sent  them  to  the  editors.  Every  one  came 
back  with  rejection  slips. 

This,  Sarayon  says,  convinced  him  that  he  had  to  write 
in  his  own  way,  and  not  according  to  any  set  pattern.  It 
has  resulted  in  his  highly  subjective  style  that  follows  no 
formal  narrative,  and  that  has  been  both  berated  by  critics 

and  enthusiastically  praised  as  “imaginative,  fresh,  and 

■ 

original.”  But  while  the  editors  paid  scant  attention  to 
Saroyan’s  determination  to  be  himself  in  his  writing, 
Saroyan  kept  right  on  writing,  confident  that  he  had  some¬ 
thing  important  to  say. 

He  finally  made  his  literary  debut  as  “Sirak  Goryan” 
with  a  short  story,  “The  Broken  Wheel,”  which  appeared 
in  1933  in  Hairenik,  an  Armenian  daily  published  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  which  was  reprinted  by  Edward  J.  O’Brien  in 
his  Best  Short  Stories  of  1934. 

When  in  the  same  year  Story  Magazine  accepted  his 
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short  story,  “The  Daring  Young  Man  on  the  Flying 
Trapeze,”  Saroyan  was  evidently  beside  himself.  He  wrote 
critics  throughout  the  country,  sent  them  messages,  burst¬ 
ing  with  the  news  of  the  great  Saroyan.  He  deluged  Story 
with  his  work.  Sometimes  the  postman  deposited  two 
stories  a  day  from  Saroyan  at  the  door  of  the  magazine. 
Story  published  several  of  these,  others  were  turned  over 
to  the  American  Mercury  and  other  magazines.  In  the 
fall  of  1934  twenty-six  of  the  tales  were  gathered  into 
Saroyan’s  first  book  The  Daring  Young  Man  on  the  Flying 
Trapeze  and  Other  Stories. 

But  when  the  book  was  published  the  critics  to  whom 
Saroyan  had  written  so  enthusiastically  of  his  powers  as 
a  writer  were  laying  for  him  with  brickbats.  They  decided 
that  he  didn’t  write  short  stories  at  all;  he  didn’t  even 
write  English;  he  was  a  “flash  in  the  pan,  a  fraud,  an  ego¬ 
maniac,  a  fool.” 

The  book,  however,  became  a  best-seller,  and  Saroyan 
remarked:  “Maybe  American  criticism  is  too  far  ahead 
of  American  writing  or  American  writing  is  too  far  ahead 
of  American  criticism.  I  take  heads.”  When  critics  contend 
that  his  short  stories  cannot  properly  be  called  short 
stories  at  all,  or  label  them  merely  as  “poetic  shouts”  writ¬ 
ten  in  prose,  Saroyan  replies,  “What  the  hell  difference 
does  it  make  what  you  call  it  just  so  it  breathes?” 

Saroyan  shouts  loudly  that  he  cares  nothing  for  art  or 
art  forms,  but  that  he  is  concerned  with  life.  In  a  story 
called  “Myself  on  Earth,”  he  wrote:  “I  am  a  story¬ 
teller  and  I  have  but  a  single  story— man.  I  want  to  tell 
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this  simple  story  in  my  own  way,  forgetting  the  rules  of 
rhetoric,  the  tricks  of  composition.  I  am  not  a  writer  at 
all.  I  write  because  there  is  nothing  more  civilized  or 
decent  for  me  to  do.” 

The  profits  from  The  Daring  Young  Man  on  the 
Flying  Trapeze  (the  first  edition  of  which  became  a 
collector's  item)  enabled  the  young  author  to  go  to  Ar¬ 
menia  and  Russia  for  a  visit  in  the  summer  of  1935.  Some 
of  his  travel  notes  found  their  way  into  his  second  book, 
Inhale  and  Exhale ,  a  collection  of  more  than  70  new 
stories,  published  in  1936. 

Saroyan  is  a  prolific  writer.  He  is  frank  in  describing 
himself  as  a  “natural.”  His  writing  flows  without  impedi¬ 
ment.  And  he  always  has  stories  to  tell.  “What  else  is  a 
natural?”  he  asks.  But  he  maintains  he  is  not  a  hard 
worker.  After  turning  out  three  stories  a  day  for  a  week, 
he  is  likely  to  spend  a  month  loafing.  He  likes  to  travel 
and  can  work  wherever  he  happens  to  be:  London,  Mos¬ 
cow,  New  York,  Fresno.  During  a  furious  bout  of  typing 
he  often  takes  time  out  to  play  his  portable  phonograph, 
preferably  noisy  jazz  and  cowboy  songs. 

Even  Saroyan’s  severest  critics  had  to  admit  that  he 
was  no  “flash  in  the  pan.”  His  name  appeared  on  the 
covers  of  a  long  list  of  American  magazines  and  his  short 
stories  were  collected  in  half  a  dozen  volumes.  Saroyan 
was  finding  champions  among  the  best  known  critics, 
many  of  whom  were  now  applauding  him  as  a  genius. 

Saroyan’s  latest  book,  My  Name  Is  Aram,  was  the 
January  1940  choice  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  and 
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describes  the  “imaginative  life  of  an  Armenian  boy  in 
California.”  Christopher  Morley  says  it  shows  him  at  last 
as  the  “grown  and  many-colored  artist;  the  genuine  poet 
in  prose,  and  spokesman  for  the  youth  of  the  world.” 


*  *  * 


BYE  AND  BYE 

Keep  your  temper,  gentle  sir, 
Writes  the  manufacturer. 

Though  your  goods  are  overdue, 

For  a  month,  or  maybe  two, 

We  can’t  help  it,  please  don’t  swear; 

Labor’s  scarce  and  steel  is  rare. 
Can’t  get  chrome;  can’t  get  dies; 

These  are  facts,  we  tell  no  lies. 
Henry’s  drafted,  so  is  Bill, 

All  our  work  is  now  uphill. 

So  your  order,  we’re  afraid, 

May  be  still  a  bit  delayed. 

Still,  you’ll  get  it,  don’t  be  vexed, 
Maybe  this  month,  maybe  next. 
Keep  on  hoping,  don’t  say  die. 

We’ll  fill  your  order  bye  and  bye. 
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CHECK  THE  TITLES  YOU  WISH  TO  BORROW  AND 
MAIL  THIS  LIST  TO  YOUR  TALKING  BOOK  LI- 
BRARY— NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION. 


Talking  Books  should  be  borrowed  from  your  nearest 
regional  distributing  library.  All  libraries  have  the  same 
collection,  so  do  not  attempt  to  borrow  records  from  more 
than  one  of  these  libraries. 
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Becker — Modern  Democracy — 4r.  APH  (Also  in  this  con¬ 
tainer)  .  _TT 

Marx — The  Living  Thoughts  of  Karl  Marx — 12r.  APH 
Biggers — The  Black  Camel — 16r.  APH 
Buchan — Mountain  Meadow — 17r.  AFB 
Christie — N  OR  M?— llr.  APH 

Day — God  and  My  Father — 3r.  APH  (Also  in  this  con¬ 
tainer) 

Kipling — Brazilian  Sketches — 4r.  APH 
Defoe — The  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe — 21r.  APH 
de  la  Roche — Finch’s  Fortune— 29r.  AFB 
Ferber — A  Peculiar  Treasure — 29r.  AFB 
Forester — Captain  Horatio  Hornblower:  Ship  of  the  Line 
— 16r.  AFB 

Forester — Captain  Horatio  Hornblower:  Flying  Colours 
— 13r.  AFB 

Galsworthy — Swan  Song — 20r.  AFB 
Household — Rogue  Male — llr.  APH 

Keller— Let  Us  Have  Faith— 3r.  AFB  (Also  in  this  con¬ 
tainer) 

Kieran — John  Kieran’s  Nature  Notes — 2r.  AFB 
Maugham — Up  at  the  Villa — 6r.  APH  (Also  in  this  con¬ 
tainer) 

Salten — Bambi — 8r.  APH 
Morton — Women  of  the  Bible — 7r.  APH 
Peattie — A  Gathering  of  Birds — 19r.  APH 
Saroyan — My  Name  Is  Aram — 7r.  AFB 

(See  reverse  side) 
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□  Scott — Marmion — 10r.  AFB 

□  Van  Loon — The  Life  and  Times  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

6r.  AFB 

□  Wodehouse — Uncle  Fred  in  the  Springtime — 14r.  APH 

□  Reader’s  Digest  Books — 16r.  APH 

□  The  Bible — Old  Testament 

Genesis,  Exodus — 15r.  AFB 

Deuteronomy,  Ecclesiastes,  The  Song  of  Solomon,  Lamen¬ 
tations — 8r.  AFB 

Leviticus,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Ezekiel,  Obadiah  and 
Jonah,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah  and  Haggai,  Zechariah  and 
Malachi — 20r.  AFB 

□  Reader’s  Digest — October,  November,  December  1941  APH 

□  Talking  Book  Topics — March,  June,  Sept.,  and  December 

1941.  AFB 

Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked 
on  the  above  list: 
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VOL.  VII  NO.  4 


MARCH,  1942 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a  national 
agency,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  increasingly  and 
uncompromisingly  the  interests  of  all  the  blind  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  close  cooperation  with  all  local  organizations. 

Talking  Book  Topics  is  issued  by  the  Foundation  in  ink- 
print,  and  in  Talking  Book  form,  four  times  a  year  —  in  March, 
June,  September,  and  December.  A  printed  copy  is  sent  to  all 
readers,  free  of  charge,  to  aid  you  in  requesting  titles  from  your 
regular  distributing  library.  There  is  a  subscription  price  of  $1 
a  year  for  the  recorded  edition.  To  those  who  subscribe  for 
the  Talking  Book  edition  but  who  may  not  wish  to  keep  the 
records,  it  is  suggested  that  you  turn  them  over  to  your  dis¬ 
tributing  library,  to  be  lent  to  blind  people  who  cannot  pay 
the  $1  charge. 

If  you  can  afford  the  yearly  subscription  price  of  $1  in  order 
to  receive  the  magazine  in  recorded  form,  please  tear  out  the 
coupon  in  this  issue,  have  it  filled  in,  and  mail  it  to  the  Talking 
Book  Department  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York,  accompanied  by 
your  remittance. 


Enclosed  find  the  sum  of  $1.00  to  cover  one  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  recorded  edition  of  Talking  Book  Topics. 
Please  send  this  magazine  to: 


SUBSCRIBER’S  NAME 

STREET  ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . 


STATE 
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Once  again  we  urge  those  of  you  who  have  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  Talking  Book  machines  which  are  in  need 
of  repair  to  forward  them  to  Emergency  Relief — Library 
of  Congress,  450  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  before 
April  15.  Have  the  machine  carefully  packed  and  ad¬ 
dressed,  making  sure  that  your  own  name  and  address 
are  placed  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  and  directly 
below  this  the  words  “Sound  Record  Reproducer  for  the 
Blind  for  Repair,  Act  of  May  16,  1938.”  Then,  have  the 
machine  delivered  to  the  Post  Office.  When  you  know  the 
exact  weight,  you  should  affix  stamps  amounting  to  one 
cent  for  each  pound  to  the  package.  This  is  a  special  rate 
under  which  blind  people  may  ship  their  Talking  Book 
machines  through  the  mails  to  registered  repair  agencies. 
Please  note  that  the  Emergency  Relief  Project  will  be  dis¬ 
continued  on  June  30  of  this  year  and,  to  insure  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  all  repairs  on  hand  by  that  date,  you  are  asked 
to  cooperate  by  shipping  your  machine  as  much  as  possible 
in  advance  of  April  15. 


❖  *  ❖ 

Some  time  ago  we  announced  our  intention  to  record 
a  catalog  of  Talking  Books.  It  has  been  decided,  however,  to 
postpone  the  issuance  of  such  a  catalog  until  we  are 
equipped  to  produce  a  satisfactory  flexible  record.  We 
are  keeping  a  file  of  requests  for  a  recorded  catalog,  and 
a  copy  will  be  sent  to  those  desiring  it,  when  such  a  cata¬ 
log  is  available. 
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Printed  catalogs  of  Talking  Books  are  issued  by  the 
Books  for  the  Adult  Blind  Project  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  We  understand  that  they  have  been  preparing  a 
complete  list  of  the  titles  available,  but  because  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office  is  swamped  with  other  work,  it 
is  not  possible  to  say  when  the  new  Library  of  Congress 
catalog  will  be  released.  Meanwhile,  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  has  had  a  limited  quantity  of  lists 
mimeographed,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  supplied  to  in¬ 
dividual  Talking  Book  readers  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents 

in  coin  or  stamps.  Address  your  request  for  a  copy  of  the 
mimeographed  list  of  Talking  Books  (with  ten  cents  en¬ 
closed)  to  the  Talking  Book  Department  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
City.  If  you  are  writing  to  us  about  other  matters,  please 
include  your  request  for  the  list  of  Talking  Books  on  a 
separate  sheet. 

4* 

'«'•  '•*  V 

Many  of  you  have  been  asking  if  there  is  not  some  use 
for  old  needles.  Unfortunately  they  cannot  be  resharp¬ 
ened  as  some  of  you  have  suggested.  Also,  the  expense  of 
collecting  used  needles  for  their  value  as  scrap  steel 
would  appear  to  be  disproportionate.  However,  because 
it  is  important  that  all  of  us  should  cooperate  in  the 
effort  to  conserve  essential  war  materials,  we  are  now 
suggesting  that  you  save  your  used  needles  and  turn  them 
over  to  your  local  Defense  Committee;  or  if  you  can  sell 
them  as  scrap  steel  in  your  community,  do  so  and  buy  a 
Defense  Stamp  with  whatever  amount  you  obtain. 
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Those  of  you  who  have  purchased  Talking  Books  will 
be  interested  to  hear  that  albums  to  hold  such  records  can 
now  be  supplied  by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  For 

particulars  of  price,  etc.,  you  should  write  directly  to  the 
Printing  House. 


*  *  * 

And  now,  a  final  item  of  special  interest  to  blind  people 
who  have  braillewriters  which  are  in  need  of  repair.  We 
are  glad  to  announce  that  the  law  permitting  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  Talking  Book  machines  or  parts  thereof  through 
the  mails  for  repair  purposes  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
pound  has  been  amended  to  include  braillewriters  and 
other  appliances  for  the  blind.  For  information  as  to  how 
and  where  to  send  braillewriters  for  repair  under  the  one 
cent  per  pound  rate,  address  the  Braillewriter  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOKS  ANNOUNCED 

The  following  new  Talking  Book  titles,  recently  re¬ 
corded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed 
through  your  regular  distributing  library.  The  letters 
APH  and  AFB  are  used  to  distinguish  the  recordings  of 
the  American  Printing  House  and  those  of  the  Foundation. 

When  requesting  new  titles  announced  in  Topics  from 
your  library,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  ask  for  a 
few  of  the  older  recordings  at  the  same  time  so  that  the 
librarian  may  have  a  wider  choice  in  case  the  new  books 
are  not  immediately  available. 

When  returning  a  container  of  records  to  your  library, 
please  count  the  records  carefully  to  make  certain  that 
you  have  not  omitted  any;  also,  make  sure  that  you  do 
not  interchange  container  covers  when  you  have  two  or 
more  Talking  Books  on  hand  at  the  same  time.  There  is 
a  printed  card  on  the  cover  of  every  container  and  this 
card  should  agree  with  the  title  of  the  records  enclosed. 
Finally,  when  you  receive  a  container  of  several  selections, 
such  as  plays  or  short  stories,  be  sure  to  return  all  of  the 
contents  to  the  library  at  the  same  time,  as  the  container 
cannot  be  sent  out  to  another  reader  unless  it  is  complete. 
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Brooks,  Van  Wyck  —  On  Literature  Today  —  1  record  — 
read  by  Alun  Williams  AFB  (In  container  with  The 
Prince  and  Milton  and  His  Modern  Critics) 

In  On  Literature  Today  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  America’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  critic,  makes  a  spirited  appeal  to  the  writers  of  today 
to  accept  the  challenge  of  their  world — to  seek  purpose  and  as¬ 
surance  in  man’s  troubled  and  difficult  existence — to  find  a  sense 
of  the  heroic  in  the  adventure  of  mankind. 

Buck,  Pearl  S.  —  Sons  —  31  records  —  read  by  George 
Patterson  APH 

This  sequel  to  The  Good  Earth  (which  is  also  available  as 
a  Talking  Book)  opens  with  the  death  of  Wang  Lung  and  tells 
the  stories  of  his  three  sons:  the  eldest  who  became  a  self-indul¬ 
gent  rich  man;  the  second,  a  miserly  merchant;  and  the  third, 
who  is  the  hero  of  this  book,  Wang  the  Tiger  who  became  a  great 
war  lord.” 

De  la  Roche,  Mazo  —  Young  Renny  (Jalna  —  1906)  —  18 
records  —  read  by  Ann  Tyrrell  AFB 

Although  fifth  in  the  order  of  writing,  Young  Renny  is  really  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  the  spirited  Whiteoaks  of  Jalna.  In 
this  book  are  related  the  events  of  a  summer  when  Adeline,  the 
arrogant  head  of  the  clan,  was  eighty  and  Renny,  at  twenty,  was 
beginning  to  assert  himself.  Here  is  the  order  in  which  to  read 
the  Jalna  books  thus  far  available:  Young  Renny,  Jalna,  White- 
oaks  of  Jalna,  and  Finch’s  Fortune. 

Hahn,  Emily  —  The  Soong  Sisters  —  22  records  —  read 
by  Ann  Tyrrell  AFB 

Emily  Hahn’s  picture  of  these  three  courageous,  determined  and 
withal  charming  sisters  makes  a  heart-warming  and  unforget¬ 
table  book.  We  meet  them  first  as  Eling,  Chingling,  and  May- 
ling,  the  little  daughters  of  Charlie  Soong,  secret  revolutionary 
and  friend  of  Sun  Yat-sen.  We  know  them  as  the  demure  Chi¬ 
nese  girls  who  so  surprised,  delighted  and  amused  their  class¬ 
mates  at  Wesleyan  College  for  Women  in  Georgia.  We  follow 
them  through  their  extraordinary  careers,  as  Madame  Kung, 
wife  of  China’s  Morgan,  Madame  Sun  Yat-sen,  wife  of  the  father 
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of  the  Chinese  Revolution,  and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek,  wife 
of  the  Generalissimo.  One  of  the  most  surprising  facts  in  their 
story  is  that  their  careers  have  been  so  wholly  independent. 
Though  their  emotional  relationship  has  remained  steadfast,  their 
public  careers  have  been  entirely  divergent.  Indeed,  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  together  they  symbolize  the  three  distinct 
political  trends  of  modern  China,  with  Madame  Kung  on  the 
far  Right,  Madame  Chiang  in  the  Center,  and  Madame  Sun  on 
the  far  Left.  Certainly  when  Madame  Chiang  persuaded 
both  her  sisters  recently  to  come  to  Chungking,  capital  of  Free 
China,  their  coming  was  a  symbol  of  the  fact  that  China  was 
unified  as  never  before.  Emily  Hahn  has  lived  much  in  China 
and  knows  the  land  well.  Her  friendship  with  the  Soong  sisters 
has  given  her  unusual  access  to  material. 

Hemingway,  Ernest  —  A  Farewell  to  Arms  —  16  records 

—  read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 

Although  the  background  is  the  Italian  front  in  1917  and  the 
characters  are  an  American  lieutenant  and  a  British  war  nurse, 
this  is  far  more  of  an  idyllic  love  story  than  a  novel  of  the 
World  War.  The  hard  brilliance  of  such  passages  as  that  describ¬ 
ing  the  retreat  after  Caporetto  and  the  heroine’s  death  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  is  typical  of  Hemingway,  but  it  may  be  found  offensive 
by  readers  unable  to  accept  the  frankness  of  the  modern  novel. 

Hoffman,  Ruth  and  Helen  —  We  Married  An  Englishman 

—  17  records  —  read  by  Terry  Hayes  APH 

Two  American  sisters,  with  some  reputation  as  artists,  went  to 
Mesopotamia  to  join  the  Englishman  to  whom  one  of  them  was 
engaged.  This  is  the  blithely  told  story  of  the  red  tape  accom¬ 
panying  the  marriage  and  of  the  following  year  of  housekeeping 
under  strange  conditions,  with  native  servants  and  an  assortment 
of  pets,  and  with  visits  to  Bagdad  and  to  Arab  encampments 
to  vary  the  monotony  of  desert  life. 

Lawrence,  D.  H.  —  The  Prussian  Officer  —  2  records  — 
read  by  Alfred  Drake  AFB.  (In  container  with  The 
Transposed  Heads) 

A  powerful  short  story  by  one  of  England’s  most  interesting 
modern  authors.  A  study  in  sadism  in  which  the  psychological 
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undertones  are  suggested  with  intensity,  subtlety,  and  brilliant 
art. 

Machiavelli,  Niccolo  —  The  Prince  (translated  by  Luigi 
Ricci)  6  records  —  read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 
(In  container  with  On  Literature  Today  and  Milton 
And  His  Modern  Critics) 

John  Macy  wrote  of  The  Prince  in  The  Story  of  the  World’s 
Literatures:  “Machiavelli  (1469-1527)  having  seen  the  world  as 
ambassador  to  foreign  courts  and  having  scrutinized  the  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  he  lived  and  suffered,  set  out  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  state,  and  in  The  Prince  wrote  the  first  realistic 
examination  of  political  society.  He  tells  what  in  point  of  fact  a 
ruler  must  do  in  order  to  succeed.  The  word  ‘Machiavellian’ 
came  to  mean  unscrupulous  cunning  in  politics.  That  is  because 
Machiavelli  told  the  truth  without  hypocrisy  without  pretending 
that  government  is  or  can  be  wholly  honest  and  beneficent.  He 
believed  government  to  be  necessary  and  was  far  from  being  an 
anarchist.  He  was  seeking  not  a  Utopia  but  the  plain  principles 
of  organization  and  control.  The  Prince  is  a  great  and  original 
piece  of  thinking,  and  though  it  has  some  local  and  obsolete 
details  its  main  thoughts  are  still  fresh. 

Mann,  Thomas  —  The  Transposed  Heads:  A  Legend  of 
India  —  7  records  —  read  by  Roger  Lyons  AFB  (In 
container  with  The  Prussian  Officer) 

The  scene  of  The  Transposed  Heads  is  ancient  India  at  the  time 
when  men  and  gods  talked  together.  The  fable  concerns  Sita  of 
the  Beautiful  Hips  and  two  men,  close  friends,  who  were  her 
husbands.  In  retelling  this  old  Sanskrit  legend  the  author  weaves 
a  fantasy  rich  in  humor  and  ripe  philosophy.  He  interprets  our 
own  frailties  in  the  wisdom  of  the  East. 

Millis,  Walter  —  The  Martial  Spirit  —  32  records  —  read 
by  Hugh  Sutton  APH 

A  study  of  the  Spanish-American  war  which  covers  the  years 
from  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  insurrection  in  Cuba  in  1895 
to  the  ratification  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  by  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1899.  The  roles  of  such  leading  spirits  of  the  times  as 
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Roosevelt,  Hearst,  Pulitzer,  McKinley,  Dewey,  Sampson,  Schley, 
Reid,  Lodge,  Hay  and  Bryan  are  portrayed,  and  their  parts  in 
prodding  the  nation  into  belligerency  recorded. 

Oppenheim,  E.  Phillips  —  The  Treasure  House  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Hews  —  22  records  —  read  by  Bradley  Bransford 
APH 

An  ex-army  officer,  down  on  his  luck,  is  hired  by  Martin  Hews, 
a  cripple,  to  guard  the  fabulous  treasures  with  which  his  house 
is  filled.  The  excitement  and  danger  of  the  job  increase  as  a  no¬ 
torious  gangman  makes  an  attack  on  the  treasures  and  carries 
off  Martin  Hews’s  beautiful  niece.  A  book  for  the  mystery  lover. 

Raine,  William  McLeod  —  They  Called  Him  Blue  Blazes 
—  14  records  —  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert  APH 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  Raine’s  swift-moving  adventure  stories 
of  the  old  West.  The  characters  are  strongly  etched.  The  reader 
gets  a  sense  of  reality,  a  feeling  that  here  is  a  picture  of  the 
frontier  as  it  actually  existed. 

Rothery,  Agnes  —  South  America:  The  West  Coast  and 
the  East  —  16  records  —  read  by  Kenneth  Meeker  APH 

South  America — her  rapidly  developing  resources,  republics, 
trade,  and  cultural  strength — are  here  described  in  such  a  way 
as  to  interest  the  intelligent  traveler  or  the  practical  business 
man. 

Sienkiewicz,  Henryk  —  Quo  Vadis  (translated  from  the 
Polish  by  Jeremiah  Curtin)  — 41  records  —  read  by 
Alexander  Scourby  AFB 

This  novel  by  the  famous  Polish  master  of  fiction  presents  a 
broad  picture  of  Roman  life  in  all  its  light  and  shade,  splendors 
and  horrors,  bringing  into  salient  contrast  the  licentiousness  of 
paganism  and  the  spiritual  beauty  of  Christianity.  The  story  is 
intensely  dramatic,  sometimes  melodramatic.  Its  curious  title 
has  reference  to  an  ancient  legend,  which  related  that  St.  Peter, 
fleeing  from  Rome  and  from  crucifixion,  meets  his  Lord  Christ 
on  the  Appian  Way.  “Lord,  whither  goest  thou?”  (Domine,  quo 
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vadis?)  cries  Peter.  “To  Rome,  to  be  crucified  again,”  is  the  reply. 
The  apostle  thereupon  turns  back  to  his  martyrdom. 

Smith,  Logan  Pearsall  —  Milton  and  His  Modern  Critics 
—  3  records  —  read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB.  (In 
container  with  On  Literature  Today  and  the  Prince) 

Milton  and  His  Modern  Critics  is  a  provocative  essay  which  is 
both  discerning  criticism  and  first-rate  entertainment  to  be  read 
and  enjoyed  for  its  permanent  evaluation  of  the  sublimest  of  all 
poets.  In  1920  two  young  Americans  from  the  middle  west  went 
to  England  on  a  crusade  which  brought  them  out  into  the  lime¬ 
light  of  literary  criticism.  It  was  a  crusade  to  dethrone  Milton. 
The  conquistadors,  as  Mr.  Smith  calls  them,  were  Ezra  Pound 
and  T.  S.  Eliot.  Fantastic  was  their  attack  on  the  august  poet — 
even  more  fantastic  their  temporary  and  partial  success.  And  it 
is  in  the  shadow  of  this  present  eclipse  as  well  as  in  the  light 
of  past  glory  that  Logan  Pearsall  Smith  seeks  to  revalue  Milton 
and  his  work. 

Stout,  Rex  —  Some  Buried  Caesar  —  15  records  —  read 
by  James  Walton  APH 

A  full-bodied  human  story  containing  some  of  Nero  Wolfe’s 
greatest  detection. 

Undset,  Sigrid  —  Mistress  of  Husaby  (translated  from  the 
Norwegian) — 31  records  —  read  by  George  Walsh 
APH 

This  book  takes  up  the  story  of  Kristin  Lavransdatter’s  daugh¬ 
ter  at  the  point  where  it  was  left  in  The  Bridal  Wreath  (also 
available  as  a  Talking  Book) .  Erland  brings  the  beautiful  Kris¬ 
tin  as  his  wife  to  his  manorial  estate  of  Husaby  and  we  watch 
her  development  as  wife,  mother,  and  mistress  of  his  estate. 

The  Bible:  Old  Testament  (King  James  Version) 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  —  8  records  —  read 
by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  PEARL  BUCK 
by  Edwin  Seaver 

(Reprinted  from  the  January,  1942  issue  of  “ The  Book-of 

the-Month  Club  NEWS”) 

All  the  while  we  were  talking  with  Pearl  Buck  I  was 
admiring  the  way  she  sat  in  her  chair — her  relaxation, 
her  poise,  her  lack  of  tension,  in  short  the  way  she  graced 
an  ordinary  piece  of  office  furniture — and  suddenly  it 
occurred  to  me  that  sitting  properly  in  a  chair  might  be 
as  much  a  matter  of  knowing  how  as  riding  a  horse. 

“Maybe  it’s  because  you  spent  all  those  years  in  China,” 
I  said.  “I  mean,  is  that  where  you  learned  to  sit  so — well, 
monumentally?” 

Miss  Buck  laughed.  “Possibly,”  she  said.  “Lin  (Lin 
Yutang)  always  says  I’m  Chinese  anyway.” 

Everyone  knows  who  Pearl  Buck  is  .  .  .  the  noted 
author  .  .  .  Pulitzer  Award  winner  .  .  .  the  only  Amer¬ 
ican  woman  to  win  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  .  .  . 
recipient  of  the  rare  Howells  Medal  .  .  .  Her  books  have 
been  read  by  millions  of  people  in  a  score  of  languages, 
and  the  story  of  Pearl  Buck,  the  internationally  promi¬ 
nent  novelist,  is  to  be  found  in  a  host  of  magazine  articles 
and  books  about  her.  What  people  don’t  know  is  Pearl 
Buck  the  woman,  who  keeps  herself  very  much  in  the 
background  and  lives  with  her  large  family — of  her  own 
and  adopted  children — in  the  remote  countryside  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  I  wanted  to  say:  “I  would  rather  bring  my  read¬ 
ers  the  sense  of  peace  and  assurance  I  get  when  I  listen 
to  you  talk,  than  all  the  twice-told  tales  of  your  certainly 
merited  fame.”  But  it’s  hard  to  say  things  like  that. 

I  knew  what  Pearl  Buck  thought  of  novel  writing.  “I 
do  not  consider  either  writing  or  reading  novels  one  of 
the  necessities  of  life,”  she  said  once  in  a  lecture  at  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism.  “Millions  of  people  in 
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China,  at  least,  exist  intelligently  and  happily  without 
reading  novels  and  certainly  without  writing  them,  and 
I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and  respect  for  such  per¬ 
sons  and  even  at  times  the  greatest  envy.”  And  she  added: 
“I  am,  I  regret  to  say,  one  of  those  unfortunate  creatures 
who  cannot  function  completely  unless  he  is  writing,  has 
written,  or  is  about  to  write,  a  novel.” 

And  then  Miss  Buck  said  something  which  surprised 
me,  possibly  because  I  hadn’t  considered  it  before,  for 
afterward,  when  I  thought  it  over,  it  seemed  altogether 
reasonable  and  even  inevitable.  “The  hard  things  to  write 
about,”  she  said,  “are  not  wars  and  catastrophes,  man’s 
conflict  with  nature  and  the  like.  These  are  the  simplest 
things  to  write  about.  What’s  hard  are  the  ordinary  things 
that  happen  to  ordinary  people  in  ordinary  life.  That’s 
the  kind  of  book  I  like  best  to  read,  and  get  the  most  sat¬ 
isfaction  out  of  writing.” 

“By  the  way,  how  long  did  it  take  you  to  write  The 
Good  Earth?” 

At  that  moment  Miss  Buck’s  husband  and  publisher, 
Richard  J.  Walsh,  happened  to  come  into  the  office.  “Is  it 
all  right  to  tell,  Dick?”  she  asked. 

“Actually  the  book  was  written  from  start  to  finish  in 
three  months,”  Mr.  Walsh  explained.  “And  Pearl  typed 
two  complete  drafts  herself  in  the  same  three  months.” 

“What  are  you  writing  now,  Miss  Buck?” 

Just  now,  she  explained,  she  was  busy  with  some  new 
magazine  stories.  She  likes  to  write  for  the  big  circula¬ 
tion  magazines,  to  know  that  millions  of  people  will  be 
reading  her  stories.  That’s  what  writing’s  for — to  get 
through  to  people,  to  as  many  people  as  possible. 

I  didn’t  like  to  ask  Pearl  Buck  which  of  her  books  was 
her  favorite,  it’s  almost  like  asking  a  mother  to  name  her 
favorite  child.  But  I  gathered  she  has  a  soft  spot  in  her 
heart  for  The  Exile  and  The  Fighting  Angel,  the  biog¬ 
raphies  of  her  mother  and  father  respectively.  It  was  this 
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latter  book  particularly,  she  said,  Selma  Lagerlof  had 
told  her,  that  decided  the  Nobel  prize  committee  in  her 
favor. 

I  don’t  know  how  the  conversation  happened  to  turn 
from  books  to  people,  but  I  remember  Miss  Buck  had 
some  mighty  pertinent  things  to  say  about  what  she  called 
our  “cruelty  to  elders.”  Like  certain  primitive  tribes  who 
treat  old  people  as  a  burden  on  the  community,  something 
to  be  shoved  to  one  side,  instead  of  “the  flower  of  hu¬ 
manity”  they  really  are,  with  a  store  of  experience  from 
which  the  young  could  learn  much,  if  only  they  had  the 
sense  to. 

“You  ought  to  write  a  book  about  that,”  I  ventured. 
“A  companion  piece  to  your  Of  Men  and  Women.  Perhaps 
it’s  the  same  as  the  way  we  treat  books.  I  mean,  before 
a  book  has  a  chance  to  grow  old  gracefully,  under  the 
counter  it  must  go,  to  make  way  for  a  new  one  .  .  .  Inci¬ 
dentally,  Miss  Buck,  do  you  still  feel  strongly  about  best 
seller  lists?  I  remember  once  being  on  the  same  lecture 
platform  with  you,  and  you  had  some  pretty  severe  things 
to  say  about  them.” 

“Yes,  they’re  horrid.  The  emphasis  is  all  wrong.  What 
counts  with  a  book  is  not  how  many  copies  are  sold  to 
how  many  people,  but  what  it  means  to  the  individual 
person  reading  it.  A  best-seller  list  is  no  guide  to  a  book’s 
value.” 

“And  you  hold  to  this  despite  the  fact  that  your  own 
novel,  The  Good  Earth,  was  on  the  best-seller  list  for 
twenty-one  months — a  record,  I  believe  equalled  only  by 
Quo  Vadis  some  thirty-five  years  earlier?” 

Miss  Buck  nodded.  “I  still  hold  to  it,”  she  said,  smiling. 
“More  than  ever.” 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 

Several  classes  of  Topics  readers  will  want  to  write  their 
Congressmen  to  urge  immediate  passage  of  H.R.  6524,  a 
bill  to  insure  the  future  of  repair  service  on  Government- 
owned  Talking  Book  machines:  1st,  the  800  or  more  who 
sent  their  Government-owned  machines  to  New  York  be¬ 
fore  April  15th  in  the  hope  of  having  them  repaired  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  free  service  on  June  30th;  2nd,  their 
2500  or  so  relatives  and  friends  who  have  been  reduced  to 
tears  or  a  nervous  breakdown  by  the  reactions  of  the 
aforementioned  800  to  the  delay  in  repairing  their  ma¬ 
chines;  3rd,  the  500  or  more  whose  Government-owned 
Talking  Book  machines  have  probably  broken  down  since 
April  15th;  and  finally,  the  remaining  22,000  holders  of 
Government-owned  machines  which  are  bound  to  break 
down  sooner  or  later.  We  say  nothing  of  those  who  are 
using  privately-owned  Talking  Book  machines,  since  their 
problems  have  always  been  simpler.  They  have  only  to 
send  their  machines  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  now  as  always,  to  have  them  repaired  at  a  figure 
which  leaves  no  profit  for  the  service  department.  But 
perhaps  some  of  them,  to  help  the  others,  will  want  to 
write  to  their  Congressmen  urging  passage  of  H.R.  6524. 

If  H.R.  6524  is  passed  and  the  necessary  funds  appro¬ 
priated,  it  will  insure  a  permanent  repair  project  for 
Government-owned  machines.  It  will  prevent  those  who 
cannot  afford  the  cost  of  repairs  from  being  deprived  of 
Talking  Books.  If  you  are  anxious  to  have  the  future  of 
Talking  Book  repairs  assured,  let  your  Congressman  know 
that  you  are  rooting  for  H.R.  6524.  Address  him  at  the 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  act  now! 

One  final  and  very  important  note:  Until  further  notice, 
any  Government-owned  machines  received  in  New  York 
after  June  30th  will  be  refused  and  returned  to  you,  as 
on  that  date  the  WPA  project  on  which,  during  six  and 
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one-half  years,  upwards  of  23,000  Talking  Book  machines 
have  been  manufactured  and  kept  in  repair  will  close 
down. 

*  *  * 

Since  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  were  amended 
to  permit  blind  people  to  send  braille  writers  for  repair 
through  the  mails  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  received  many 
machines  from  all  over  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
noted  that  some  of  them  were  very  poorly  packed.  If 
you  contemplate  sending  a  braille  writer  to  us  for  repair, 
it  is  suggested  that  you  first  write  to  the  Braille  Writer 
Department  of  the  Foundation  for  information  on  how  to 
pack  and  ship  the  machine  to  insure  its  safe  transmission 
through  the  mails. 

*  *  * 

NEW  TALKING  BOOKS  ANNOUNCED 

The  following  new  Talking  Book  titles,  recently  recorded  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  through  your 
regular  distributing  library.  The  letters  APH  and  AFB  are  used 
to  distinguish  the  recordings  of  the  American  Printing  House 
and  those  of  the  Foundation. 

When  requesting  new  titles  announced  in  Topics  from  your 
library,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  ask  for  a  few  of  the 
older  recordings  at  the  same  time  so  that  the  librarian  may 
have  a  wider  choice  in  case  the  new  books  are  not  immediately 
available. 

When  returning  a  container  of  records  to  your  library,  please 
count  the  records  carefully  to  make  certain  that  you  have  not 
omitted  any;  also,  make  sure  that  you  do  not  interchange  con¬ 
tainer  covers  when  you  have  two  or  more  Talking  Books  on 
hand  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a  printed  card  on  the  cover  of 
every  container  and  this  card  should  agree  with  the  title  of  the 
records  enclosed.  Finally,  when  you  receive  a  container  of 
several  selections,  such  as  plays  or  short  stories,  be  sure  to 
return  all  of  the  contents  to  the  library  at  the  same  time,  as 
the  container  cannot  be  sent  out  to  another  reader  unless  it  is 
complete. 
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Adams,  Henry  —  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  —  34 
records  —  read  by  Hugh  Sutton  APH 

An  important  autobiography  interesting  in  itself  and  because  it 
is  a  criticism  of  cherished  American  institutions  as  they  affected 
a  brilliant  man  who  had  every  advantage  they  could  give.  Its 
wise  philosophy  of  life,  its  deep  understanding  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  its  pervading  charm  of  style  and  of  mood,  entitle  it  to  an 
abiding  place  among  those  rare  volumes  that  are  the  perennial 
joy  of  cultured  minds. 

Allingham,  Margery  —  Traitor’s  Purse  —  14  records  — 
read  by  James  Walton  APH 

American  mystery  story  readers  have  acknowledged  Margery 
Allingham  as  one  of  the  leading  mystery  story  writers  of  the 
present  day.  The  story  opens  with  Albert  Campion  regaining 
consciousness  in  a  hospital  room,  a  victim  of  complete  amnesia, 
but  haunted  by  a  dim  awareness  of  the  fact  that  somewhere, 
someplace,  was  something  of  grave  importance  that  he  must  do 
at  once.  How  he  fought  his  way  out  of  amnesia,  learned  the 
secret  of  the  dread  Minute  Fifteen  and  the  ceremony  of  the  Bale 
of  Straw,  and  how  he  therefore  saved  a  war-torn  England  from 
a  paper  invasion  that  would  have  meant  the  Empire’s  defeat,  is 
the  core  of  this  most  startling  and  unusual  of  mystery  stories. 

Cronin,  A.  J.  —  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  —  25  records 
—  read  by  John  Brewster  AFB 

This  book  takes  its  title  from  Christ’s  words  to  Peter,  “And  I 
will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  It  is  the 
story  of  the  whole  life  of  a  Scotsman  who,  after  a  poverty- 
stricken  childhood,  entered  the  priesthood,  and  spent  most  of 
his  years  in  missionary  work  in  China.  He  had  goodness,  and 
humility,  but  he  was  also  an  individualist  whose  sympathies  were 
broader  than  his  superiors  could  tolerate,  and  he  paid  for  his 
nonconformity. 

Damon,  Bertha  —  Grandma  Called  It  Carnal  —  12  rec¬ 
ords  —  read  by  Ann  Tyrrell  AFB 

A  book  of  amusing  anecdotes,  homely  philosophy,  and  some 
pathos.  Recollections  of  a  New  England  childhood  under  the 
stern  eye  of  a  high  principled  grandmother  who  was  a  disciple 
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of  Thoreau.  Grandma,  born  in  1829,  believed  in  high  thinking 
and  extremely  plain  living;  she  resisted  all  modern  innovations 
such  as  stoves,  oil  lamps,  and  running  water,  and  kept  her  house 
as  it  had  been  in  her  mother’s  day.  She  was  a  stoic  and  a  menace 
to  a  small  girl’s  enjoyment  of  life,  but  looked  at  from  a  distance 
she  is  an  original  and  delightful  character. 

Delafield,  E.  M.  —  No  One  Now  Will  Know  — 18  rec¬ 
ords  —  read  by  Bradley  Bransford  APH 

Beginning  in  1939  in  France,  the  book  goes  back  through  time 
to  1872  in  South  Wales.  It  tells  the  story  of  Callie  Lempriere 
and  the  tragic  circumstances  which  broke  up  an  unusually  loving 
family;  and  why  Lucian,  Callie’s  father,  died  almost  unmentioned 
in  the  south  of  France  while  his  brother,  Fred,  slowly  drank 
himself  to  death  on  the  family  plantation  in  Barbados. 

Galsworthy,  John  —  Maid  In  Waiting  —  19  records  — 
read  by  John  Knight  AFB 

Galsworthy,  John  —  Flowering  Wilderness  —  15  records 
—  read  by  John  Knight  AFB 
Galsworthy,  John  —  One  More  River  —  18  records  —  read 
by  John  Knight  AFB 

These  three  novels  comprise  the  trilogy  titled  End  of  the  Chapter 
which  chronicles  the  affairs  of  the  Charwells,  family  connec¬ 
tions  of  the  Forsytes.  The  final  book,  One  More  River,  was  com¬ 
pleted  six  months  before  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  death  in  January, 
1933.  In  it  he  brings  to  a  happy  conclusion  the  story  of  Dinny 
Charwell,  the  most  charming  and  completely  realized  of  all 
Galsworthy  heroines. 

Galsworthy,  John  —  On  Forsyte  ’Change  —  14  records  — 
read  by  John  Knight  AFB  (In  container  with) 
Galsworthy,  John  —  The  Apple  Tree  —  4  records  —  read 
by  John  Brewster  AFB 

On  Forsyte  9 Change  is  a  collection  of  nineteen  skilfully  written 
short  stories  of  the  Forsytes,  varing  in  mood  from  the  gay  to  the 
serious,  and  in  time  from  1821  to  1918. 

The  Apple  Tree  is  a  tenderly  beautiful  and  moving  love  story 
with  a  rather  grim  ending. 
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Grey,  Zane  —  Raiders  of  Spanish  Peaks  —  20  records  — 
read  by  Livingston  Gilbert  APH 
A  most  excellent  Western  story  of  the  old  tradition. 

Lewis,  Sinclair  —  Main  Street  —  34  records  —  read  by 
George  Patterson  APH 

Here  is  the  story  of  an  American  small  town  as  it  appears  to 
an  outsider.  Carol,  the  city  girl  who  marries  the  country  doctor, 
tries  by  various  means  to  uplift  Gopher  Prairie  and  fails  to  make 
any  impression  on  its  complacency. 

McKay,  Allis  —  They  Came  to  a  River  —  44  records  — 
read  by  Ann  Tyrrell  AFB 

A  story  of  the  development  of  the  apple-growing  country  of 
Washington  (State)  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  follows  the  life  of  Chris  Hallowell  from  early  girl¬ 
hood  through  the  years  of  her  first  marriage  and  widowhood 
to  her  second  marriage.  The  author  not  only  has  a  rare  story¬ 
telling  ability  but  is  gifted  with  an  unusual  understanding  of 
people. 

Masefield,  John  —  The  Nine  Days  Wonder  —  4  records  — 
read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB  (In  container  with 
Berlin  Diary) 

With  the  help  of  quotations  from  survivors’  first-hand  stories, 
the  author  describes  the  almost  incredible  evacuation  of  Dun- 
querque  in  which  more  than  300,000  English  and  French  soldiers 
were  rescued  in  nine  days.  Several  poems  pay  tribute  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

Melville,  Herman  —  Bartleby  the  Scrivener  —  4  records 
—  read  by  Don  McHenry  AFB 
Melville,  Herman  —  Benito  Cereno  —  7  records  —  read 
by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB  (In  one  container) 

These  two  stories  by  the  author  of  Moby  Dick  were  first  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously  in  Putnam’s  Monthly  Magazine  in  1853  and 
1855  respectively.  In  1856  they  were  included  by  Melville  in 
The  Piazza  Tales,  a  collection  of  six  stories,  several  of  which, 
according  to  one  critic  “mark  the  highest  technical  achievement 
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of  their  author’s  work,  and  .  .  .  might  well  have  proved  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  something  yet  to  come  from  the  brain  of  Herman  Mel¬ 
ville,  something  destined  ...  to  excel  in  power  everything  to 
which  that  brain  had  previously  given  birth.” 

Bartleby  the  Scrivener  is  a  minor  story  in  the  group  but  none 
the  less  delightful.  It  is  a  study  of  an  eccentric  character  almost 
Dickensian  in  its  combination  of  whimsy  and  bizarrerie. 

Benito  Cereno,  however,  has  been  called  “a  flaming  instance 
of  the  author’s  pure  genius.”  Edward  J.  O’Brien,  in  selecting  it 
to  head  his  choice  of  The  Fifteen  Finest  Short  Stories  said: 

“I  regard  this  as  the  noblest  short  story  in  American  literature. 
The  balance  of  forces  is  complete,  the  atmosphere  one  of  epic 
significance,  the  light  cast  upon  the  hero  intense  to  the  highest 
degree,  the  realization  of  the  human  soul  profound,  and  the 
telling  of  the  story  orchestrated  like  a  great  symphony.  Although 
it  is  the  greatest  short  story  in  American  literature,  it  has  been 
practically  inaccessible  and  is  known  to  very  few  people.  All 
Conrad’s  strivings  reach  fulfilment  in  this  story,  and  its  music 
lingers  in  the  memory  long  after  Conrad’s  music  is  forgotten.” 

Moir,  Phyllis  —  I  Was  Winston  Churchill's  Private  Sec¬ 
retary  —  8  records  —  read  by  the  author  AFB 

Here  is  a  captivating  picture  of  Winston  Churchill,  the  man. 
Written  by  a  young  English  woman  who  was  his  private  secre¬ 
tary  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1931,  the  book  is  a 
collection  of  intimate  reminiscences  of  Great  Britain’s  war  leader 
at  work  and  at  play.  Life  with  Winston  Churchill  is  portrayed  as 
without  a  dull  moment  by  an  intelligent  alert  woman  who, 
during  a  brilliant  career,  has  been  secretary  to  many  other 
notables. 

Morris,  Ann  Axtell  —  Digging  in  Yucatan  —  12  records  — 
read  by  Ernest  Rea  APH 

Continuous  entertainment  for  young  and  old  alike  is  to  be  found 
in  this  record  of  several  years  spent  in  the  steaming  Yucatan 
jungles  unearthing  Mayan  temples  from  a  forest-covered  hill, 
reconstructing  fresco  paintings  and  finding  the  altar  treasure. 

Peattie,  Donald  Culross  —  A  Gathering  of  Birds  (supple¬ 
ment)  —  2  records  —  read  by  George  Walsh  APH 
An  anthology  of  the  best  ornithological  prose. 
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Percy,  William  Alexander  —  Lanterns  on  the  Levee: 
Recollections  of  a  Planter’s  Son  —  21  records  —  read  by 
John  Knight  AFB 

The  story  of  a  sensitive,  upright  and  cultured  man.  The  old 
South  at  its  best,  with  many  of  its  prejudices,  is  represented  in 
these  colorful,  leisurely  recollections  of  a  Southerner  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Delta  country.  Mr.  Percy  writes  pleasantly  of  his  child¬ 
hood  “when  any  little  boy  who  was  not  raised  with  little  Negro 
children  might  just  as  well  not  have  been  raised  at  all,”  of  his 
life  at  Harvard  Law  School,  abroad,  and  in  the  army  during  the 
first  World  War.  Coming  home,  he  helped  his  father  fight  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  In  addition  and  by  way  of  seasoning,  Percy  was 
a  superb  raconteur  and  his  book  is  studded  with  the  kind  of 
anecdotes  that  one  cherishes. 

Rinehart,  Mary  Roberts  —  The  Door  —  19  records  —  read 
by  Terry  Hayes  APH 

Four  murders,  a  mystery  concerning  a  will  and  a  family  skeleton, 
are  woven  into  a  complicated  puzzle  which  is  finally  solved 
by  the  position  of  a  door  in  a  hotel  bedroom. 

Rosman,  Alice  Grant  —  The  Young  and  Secret  — 15  rec¬ 
ords —  read  by  Terry  Hayes  APH 

Una  Swithin,  young  and  rather  lonely,  became  attached  to  her 
dog  Tim.  One  day  in  Kensington  Gardens  Tim  had  his  life  saved 
by  an  attractive  young  American  sculptor  and  romance  followed. 

Sanderson,  Ivan  T.  —  Living  Treasure  —  19  records  — 
read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

To  Ivan  Sanderson,  collecting  is  more  than  a  profession.  It  is 
a  way  and  a  philosophy  of  life;  and  readers  of  his  earlier 
Animal  Treasure  (also  available  as  a  Talking  Book)  know  how 
fascinating  is  the  narrative  he  can  weave  from  it.  The  adven¬ 
tures  of  Living  Treasure  take  place  in  Jamaica,  British  Hon¬ 
duras,  and  Yucatan,  with  a  remarkable  side  excursion  in  wild 
horse  hunting  on  the  solitary  heights  of  Haiti. 

Shirer,  William  L.  —  Berlin  Diary:  The  Journal  of  a  For¬ 
eign  Correspondent,  1934-41  —  33  records  —  read  by  the 
Author  and  Alwyn  Bach  AFB  (In  container  with  The. 
Nine  Days  Wonder ) 
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Here  is  an  uncensored  and  intimate  account  of  Germany  in  the 
second  World  War.  Millions  of  Americans  got  to  know  the  voice 
of  William  L.  Shirer  as  it  came  to  them  morning  and  night  over 
the  air  waves  from  Berlin  during  the  first  year  and  half  of  war. 
People  used  to  listen  in  those  days  and  marvel  at  this  man 
whose  subtle  inflections  and  American  slang  told  so  much  of  the 
truth  about  Germany,  even  though  Nazi  censors  stood  at  his 
elbow  while  he  spoke.  He  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1904,  and 
attended  Coe  College  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Immediately  on 
graduation  he  worked  his  way  abroad  on  a  cattle-boat  for  the 
summer — and  stayed  for  the  next  fifteen  years.  For  seven  of 
them,  from  1925  to  1932,  he  was  European  correpondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  covering  assignments  in  practically  all  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  and  in  the  Near  East  and  India  as  well.  Then,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  year  of  loafing  on  the  Catalan  coast,  he  became  chief 
of  the  Berlin  bureau  of  the  Universal  Service  in  1934.  At  the 
same  time  he  began  to  do  occasional  broadcasts  for  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System — which  he  joined  as  Continental  repre¬ 
sentative  in  1937.  In  December,  1940,  he  returned  on  leave  to 
the  United  States  to  write  this  book.  He  does  not  expect  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Germany. 

Undset,  Sigrid  —  The  Cross  —  33  records  —  read  by 
George  Walsh  APH 

The  concluding  volume  in  the  finely  written  trilogy  of  medieval 
Norway  that  began  with  The  Bridal  Wreath  and  was  continued 
in  The  Mistress  of  Husaby.  Here  we  have  Kristin  Lavransdatter 
in  her  maturity,  striving  to  fill  the  roles  of  wife,  mother  and  mis¬ 
tress  of  an  estate,  and  sometimes  tragically  failing.  The  mutual 
love  of  husband  and  wife  momentarily  lightens  the  gloom  of 
the  tale. 

A  container  of  plays  dramatized  with  cast  AFB 
Anderson,  Maxwell  —  Saturday's  Children  —  4  records 
Besier,  Rudolf  —  The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street  —  5 
records 

The  courtship  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  is  one 
of  the  great  love  stories  of  the  world.  It  has  all  the  ingredients 
of  a  fairy-tale,  the  cruel  ogre  of  a  father,  the  persecuted  maiden 
shut  up  in  her  tower,  the  rebellious  sister,  the  prince  charming 
come  to  awaken  the  maiden  with  a  kiss.  And  it  is  all  true.  Small 
wonder  that  Rudolf  Besier  was  able  to  write  a  gripping,  beauti- 
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ful,  and  completely  real  drama  out  of  it.  The  Barretts  of  Wim- 
pole  Street  was  first  produced  in  London  in  1930.  Six  months 
later  it  had  its  first  New  York  performance,  with  Katharine 
Cornell  scoring  one  of  her  greatest  successes  in  the  role  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Barrett.  The  Talking  Book  has  recruited  several  members 
of  that  company,  notably  Miss  Brenda  Forbes  who  repeats  her 
fine  performance  as  Wilson,  Miss  Barrett’s  maid  and  confidante. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  London  of  Victoria’s  day  to  the  New 
York  of  the  1920’s,  but  Maxwell  Anderson’s  Saturday’s  Children 
is  also  a  love  story;  only  here  the  troubles  begin  with  mar¬ 
riage  instead  of  ending  there.  The  play  describes  the  efforts  of 
an  average  young  couple  to  adjust  themselves  to  married  life 
and  to  keep  their  romance  alive  in  the  face  of  its  practical  de¬ 
mands.  Miss  Dorothy  MacGuire,  now  playing  the  leading  role 
in  the  Broadway  hit  Claudia,  plays  the  part  of  Bobbie,  the 
young  wife. 

Swedenborg's  True  Christian  Religion  —  6  records  — 
read  by  John  Knight  AFB 

The  success  of  the  Talking  Book  Why  God  Created  Man  issued 
in  six  chapters  by  the  Swedenborg  Foundation  of  America  two 
years  ago  has  encouraged  that  institution  to  issue  a  new  one 
on  Swedenborg’s  True  Christian  Religion  which  was  released  a 
short  time  ago.  In  twelve  short  chapters  a  survey  of  Sweden¬ 
borg’s  monumental  work  is  presented.  The  subjects  include 
God  the  Creator;  The  Lord  the  Redeemer;  The  Holy  Spirit;  The 
Decalogue;  Free  Will,  etc. 

In  offering  this  book  for  the  use  of  the  blind  the  Swedenborg 
Foundation  aims  only  at  presenting  a  great  religious  literary 
work  of  one  of  Sweden’s  most  gifted  men.  Great  as  a  man  of 
science  and  a  philosopher,  Swedenborg  was  deeply  concerned 
with  the  materialistic  aspects  of  religion  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  an  effort  to  revive  spirituality  in  the  minds  of  the  schol¬ 
ars  of  that  period  he  wrote  a  re-statement  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  published  it  as  The  True  Christian  Religion.  He  sent  copies 
of  this  book  to  nearly  all  of  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church 
and  to  many  other  scholarly  men  in  Europe. 

Many  of  the  ideas  advanced  by  Swendenborg  that  were  new 
to  the  thought  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  now  freely  accepted 
as  the  truth  by  the  vast  majority  of  Christian  communities. 
To  make  these  ideas  more  widely  known  the  Swedenborg  Foun¬ 
dation  issues  this  book  for  the  blind. 
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JOHN  MASEFIELD 

(Reprinted  from  Living  Authors ) 

On  the  death  of  Robert  Bridges  early  in  1930  there  was 
speculation  as  to  who  would  be  his  successor  as  Poet 
Laureate  of  England.  The  appointment  of  John  Masefield 
to  be  “Poet  Laureate  in  ordinary  to  His  Majesty,”  by  King 
George,  met  with  general  approbation  and  understanding. 
Aside  from  the  quality  of  his  verse,  with  the  Labor  Party 
in  power  there  were  political  justifications  for  selecting  a 
“poet  of  democracy,”  the  champion  of  “the  man  with  too 
weighty  a  burden.”  Thus  on  May  9,  1930,  John  Masefield 
became  the  twenty-second  official  lyric  spokesman  of  the 
British  nation,  bearing  the  title  that  was  given  first  to 
Chaucer,  and  later  to  Edmund  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  John 
Dry  den,  Robert  Southey,  William  Wordsworth,  Alfred 
Tennyson,  and  other  illustrious  poets. 

Masefield  was  born  in  Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  on  June 
1,  1874,  the  son  of  a  lawyer.  Both  his  mother  and  father 
died  when  he  was  still  a  young  boy,  and  with  the  other 
Masefield  children  he  went  to  the  home  of  an  aunt  in  Led¬ 
bury.  He  lived  here  until  the  age  of  fourteen,  attending  the 
local  school;  adventure  of  any  sort  appealed  to  him  more 
than  study,  and  he  tramped  the  woods  in  search  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  novel  experiences. 

In  an  endeavor  to  curb  his  reckless  spirit  and  rather 
wild  nature  he  was  indentured  to  a  merchant  ship  when 
he  was  fourteen.  He  remained  in  service  for  nearly  three 
years,  visiting  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Tired  of  this  life,  he 
left  the  ship  while  in  port  in  New  York  in  April,  1895,  and, 
with  his  capital  amounting  to  five  dollars  and  a  small 
chest  of  clothes,  found  himself  a  room  at  53  Greenwich 
Avenue,  in  the  section  known  as  Greenwich  village.  His 
experiences  here  have  become  legendary — how  he  worked 
at  any  odd  job  he  could  get,  in  a  bakery,  in  a  livery  stable, 
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along  the  waterfront,  and  in  the  saloon  of  Luke  O’Connor’s 
Columbian  Hotel  on  Sixth  Avenue  near  the  Jefferson 
Market  jail. 

Chance  took  him  from  his  Greenwich  Avenue  garret  to 
Yonkers,  where  for  two  years  he  worked  in  a  carpet  fac¬ 
tory,  rising  to  “mistake  finder”  at  $8.50  a  week.  He  was 
considered  a  queer  boy,  reticent  and  incalculable.  He 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  William  Palmer  East’s  book¬ 
shop,  which  is  still  in  existence,  and  a  period  of  intense 
reading  began.  Chaucer  came  first,  followed  by  Keats, 
Shelley,  Spenser,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  started  to 
write  poetry,  and  some  friends  in  Yonkers  have  original 
copies  given  to  them  at  that  time.  He  read  Paradise  Lost 
daily  for  months,  memorizing  a  great  deal  of  it.  For  prose 
he  read  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt,  Dickens,  Kipling,  Stevenson, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

Masefield  left  for  England  in  1897,  becoming  friendly 
with  Synge  in  London.  There  he  began  to  write  the  verses 
which  appeared  in  his  first  volume,  Salt  Water  Ballads 
(1902) .  This  volume  opens  with  “A  Consecration”  in  which 
he  announces  himself  as  champion  of  “the  dust  and  the 
scum  of  the  earth.”  His  world  famous  “Cargoes”  and 
“Sea-Fever”  are  included  in  this  book. 

A  summer  spent  in  Devonshire  with  William  Butler 
Yeats  was  helpful  to  him,  and  he  was  soon  publishing 
verse  and  plays  which  brought  him  recognition  and  praise. 
A  second  volume  of  poems,  Ballads ,  appeared  in  1903.  Cap¬ 
tain  Margaret  (1908)  was  his  first  novel. 

In  spite  of  the  bulk  of  his  other  work  in  fiction,  drama, 
and  essays,  it  is  as  a  poet  that  Mr.  Masefield  ranks  highest. 
Ballads  and  Poems  (1910) ,  his  third  volume  of  poetry,  was 
followed  by  two  which  occasioned  intense  excitement  and 
agitated  discussion;  The  Everlasting  Mercy  (1911),  which 
tells  the  story  of  Saul  Kane,  drunkard  and  poacher,  his 
spiritual  revolt  and  final  conversion;  and  The  Widow  in 
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The  Bye  Street  (1912) ,  in  which  the  Widow  Gurney  loses 
her  reason  after  the  death  of  her  son  Jimmy,  hanged  for 
murder.  Masefield’s  Collected  Poems  appeared  in  1923. 
The  Wanderer  of  Liverpool  (1930),  the  biography  of  an 
old  sailing  ship,  told  in  prose  and  verse,  was  his  first  book 
after  he  received  the  Poet  Laureateship. 

Robert  Graves,  who  rented  a  cottage  on  Boar’s  Hill  from 
Mr.  Masefield  about  1920,  speaks  of  his  landlord  as  “a  ner¬ 
vous,  generous  person,  very  sensitive  to  criticism,  who 
seemed  to  have  suffered  greatly  in  the  war,  when  an  or¬ 
derly  in  a  Red  Cross  unit  .  .  .  He  wrote  in  a  hut  in  his 
garden  surrounded  by  tall  gorsebushes  and  only  appeared 
at  meal-times.  In  the  evening  he  used  to  read  his  day’s 
work  over  to  Mrs.  Masefield  and  they  would  correct  it 
together  .  .  .  Mrs.  Masefield  protected  Jan.  She  was  from 
the  North  of  Ireland,  a  careful  manager,  and  put  a  nec¬ 
essary  brake  on  Jan’s  generosity  and  sociability.” 

Masefield’s  war  experience  consisted  of  service  with  the 
Red  Cross  in  France  and  on  the  Gallipoli  peninsula.  The 
story  of  the  bitter  Dardanelles  campaign  is  to  be  found  in 
Gallipoli  (1916) .  The  best  of  his  novels  of  adventure  are 
Sard  Harker  (1924)  and  Odtaa  (1926). 

Although  his  early  life  was  difficult  and  he  has  wit¬ 
nessed  bloodshed,  Masefield  believes  in  the  essential  no¬ 
bility  of  man.  “Tragedy  at  its  best,”  he  writes,  “is  a  vision 
of  the  heart  of  life.  The  heart  of  life  can  only  be  laid  bare 
in  the  agony  and  exultation  of  dreadful  acts.  The  vision 
of  agony  or  spiritual  contest  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  dying  personality  is  exalting  and  cleansing.  It  is  only 
by  such  vision  that  a  multitude  can  be  brought  to  the  pas¬ 
sionate  knowledge  of  things  exulting  and  eternal.” 

Note :  The  following  works  by  Masefield  are  available  in 
Talking  Book  form:  The  Everlasting  Mercy  (and)  The 
Widow  in  The  Bye  Street  (7r) ,  Bird  of  Dawning  (llr) , 
and  The  Nine  Days  Wonder  (4r). 
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CHECK  THE  TITLES  YOU  WISH  TO  BORROW  AND 
MAIL  THIS  LIST  TO  YOUR  TALKING  BOOK  LI- 
BRARY— NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION. 


Talking  Books  should  be  borrowed  from  your  nearest 
regional  distributing  library.  All  libraries  have  the  same 
collection,  so  do  not  attempt  to  borrow  records  from  more 
than  one  of  these  libraries. 


□  Adams — The  Education  of  Henry  Adams — 34r.  APH 

□  Allingham — Traitor’s  Purse — 14r.  APH 

□  Cronin — The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom — 25r.  AFB 

□  Damon — Grandma  Called  It  Carnal — 12r.  AFB 

□  Delafield — No  One  Now  Will  Know — 18r.  APH 

□  Galsworthy — Maid  In  Waiting — 19r.  AFB 

□  Galsworthy — Flowering  Wilderness — 15r.  AFB 

□  Galsworthy — One  More  River — 18r.  AFB 

□  Galsworthy — On  Forsyte  ’Change — 14r.  AFB  (Also  in  this 

container) 

□  Galsworthy — The  Apple  Tree — 4r.  AFB 

□  Grey — Raiders  of  Spanish  Peaks — 20r.  APH 

□  Lewis — Main  Street — 34r.  APH 

□  McKay — They  Came  to  a  River — 44r.  AFB 

□  Masefield — The  Nine  Days  Wonder — 4r.  (Also  in  this  con¬ 

tainer) 

Shirer — Berlin  Diary — 33r.  AFB 

□  Melville — Bartleby  the  Scrivener — 4r.  AFB  (Also  in  this 

container) 

□  Melville — Benito  Cereno — 7r.  AFB 

□  Moir — I  Was  Winston  Churchill’s  Private  Secretary — 8r. 

AFB 

□  Morris — Digging  in  Yucatan — 12r.  APH 


(see  reverse  side) 
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□  Peattie — A  Gathering  of  Birds  (supplement)  2r.  APH 

□  Percy — Lanterns  on  the  Levee — 21r.  AFB 

□  Rinehart — The  Door — 19r.  APH 

□  Rosman — The  Young  and  Secret — 15r.  APH 

□  Sanderson — Living  Treasure — 19r.  AFB 

□  Undset — The  Cross — 33r.  APH 

□  Swedenborg’s  True  Christian  Religion — 6r.  AFB 
A  container  of  plays  dramatized  with  cast  AFB 

Anderson — Saturday’s  Children — 4r. 

Besier — The  Barrett’s  of  Wimpole  Street — 5r. 

□  Reader’s  Digest — April,  May,  June,  1942  APH 

□  Talking  Book  Topics — March,  June,  1942  AFB 

Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked 
on  this  list: 

READER’S  NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 


(see  reverse  side) 
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The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a  national 
agency,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  increasingly  and 
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NOTE 

In  June  we  told  you  about  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress 
which  would  make  possible  a  permanent  project  for  the 
repair  of  Government-owned  Talking  Book  machines. 
This  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  and  has  been  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Library.  It  is  now  known 
as  H.R.  7273.  We  wish  to  thank  those  of  you  who  wrote 
to  your  Congressmen  on  behalf  of  the  bill.  A  similar 
letter  to  your  Senators  at  this  time  urging  their  support 
of  H.R.  7273  would  be  helpful.  Address  them  in  care  of 
the  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  TALKING  BOOKS  ANNOUNCED 

The  following  new  Talking  Book  titles,  recently  re¬ 
corded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed 
through  your  regular  distributing  library.  The  letters: 
APH  and  AFB  are  used  to  distinguish  the  recordings  of 
the  American  Printing  House  and  those  of  the  Foundation. 

When  requesting  new  titles  announced  in  Topics  from 
your  library,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  ask  for  a 
few  of  the  older  recordings  at  the  same  time  so  that  the 
librarian  may  have  a  wider  choice  in  case  the  new  books 
are  not  immediately  available. 

When  returning  a  container  of  records  to  your  library, 
please  count  the  records  carefully  to  make  certain  that 
you  have  not  omitted  any;  also,  make  sure  that  you  do 
not  interchange  container  covers  when  you  have  two  or 
more  Talking  Books  on  hand  at  the  same  time.  There  is 
a  printed  card  on  the  cover  of  every  container  and  this 
card  should  agree  with  the  title  of  the  records  enclosed. 
Finally,  when  you  receive  a  container  of  several  selections, 
such  as  plays  or  short  stories,  be  sure  to  return  all  of  the 
contents  to  the  library  at  the  same  time,  as  the  container 
cannot  be  sent  out  to  another  reader  unless  it  is  complete. 
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By  An  Unknown  Disciple — 10  records — read  by  Alwyn 
Bach  AFB 

An  anonymous  writer,  whose  touch  reveals  her  to  be  a  woman, 
has  given  us  a  very  remarkable  book.  It  is  written  in  the  form 
of  another  Gospel,  as  though  the  writer  had  been  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness.  The  writer  has  faithfully  gathered  facts  and  details  of 
what  happened  and  then  has  presented  them  in  this  novel  and 
impressive  fashion  as  a  first-hand  narrative. 

Adamic,  Louis — From  Many  Lands — 35  records — read  by 
Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

True  records  and  personality  studies  of  American  immigrants 
from  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Balkans,  Holland  and  Finland, 
and  their  American  born  children  —  all  of  whom  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  building  of  America.  A  moving  collection,  aimed 
at  increasing  understanding  and  removing  prejudice  against 
special  groups  or  races. 

Alcott,  L.  M. — Little  Women — 36  records — read  by  Terry 
Hayes  APH 

This  story,  founded  largely  on  Miss  Alcott’s  life,  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  popular  ever  written  for  girls.  The  four  daughters 
of  the  March  household  are  the  leading  characters;  they  all 
differ  in  type  but  their  affection  for  each  other  and  their  loyalty 
to  family  and  to  ideals  aid  them  in  vicissitudes  which  they  en¬ 
counter  from  childhood  to  maturity. 

Barrie,  J.  M. — Sentimental  Tommy — 23  records — read  by 
John  Brewster  AFB 

One  of  the  best  studies  of  the  artistic  temperament  ever  pre¬ 
sented,  and  also  a  fascinating  story  of  a  little  boy  in  relation  to 
his  environment. 

Buck,  Pearl — The  Exile — 16  records — read  by  Ernest  Rea 
APH 

This  is  the  biography  of  the  author’s  father,  a  missionary  in 
China.  It  is  an  amazing  book  because  of  its  objectivity  and  the 
author’s  understanding  of  its  central  figure. 
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Buck,  Pearl — Fighting  Angel:  Portrait  of  a  Soul — 14 
records — read  by  Ernest  Rea  APH 

In  this  book  the  author  of  The  Exile  presents  a  loving  portrait 
of  her  mother,  a  woman  of  great  courage,  vitality  and  charm. 

Carson,  Rachel  L. — Under  the  Sea-Wind — 11  records — 
read  by  Sydney  Walton  AFB 

A  naturalist’s  picture  of  ocean  life.  Three  colorful  stories  picture 
the  different  types  of  ocean  life  —  on  seacoasts  in  North  Carolina 
and  the  Arctic,  in  the  open  ocean,  and  on  the  sea  bottom.  The 
life  of  the  mackerel  and  the  eel,  the  migrations  of  shore  birds 
during  the  changing  seasons,  and  the  constant  fight  for  existence 
of  the  many  kinds  of  small  sea  animals,  fish,  and  birds,  are 
stressed.  Popular  reading  for  nature  lovers,  by  an  experienced 
teacher  and  observer  of  marine  life. 

Corbett,  Elizabeth  F. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meigs — 14  records — 
read  by  George  Patterson  APH 

This  chapter  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Meigs  takes  place  in  the  1880’s. 
Mrs.  Meigs,  aged  forty,  has  been  married  to  Richard  for  more 
than  ten  years  and  has  three  little  girls.  She  is  the  same  sprightly 
individual  of  the  author’s  other  stories  about  her,  and  seldom 
loses  her  sense  of  proportion. 

Dickens,  Charles — The  Adventures  of  Oliver  Twist — 31 
records — read  by  Bradley  Bransford  APH 

Innocence  triumphant  in  the  midst  of  evil  is  the  theme.  Oliver  is 
born  in  a  workhouse.  Punished  for  the  heinous  crime  of  asking 
for  more,  he  runs  away  and  falls  among  thieves,  from  whom  he 
is  rescued  to  a  life  of  happiness. 

Dinesen,  Isak  (Pseud.)  — Out  of  Africa — 23  records — read 
by  Diane  deBrett  AFB 

In  this  book,  the  author  gives  a  true  account  of  her  life  on  her 
plantation  in  Kenya.  She  tells  with  classic  simplicity  of  the  ways 
of  the  country  and  the  natives:  of  the  beauty  of  the  Ngong  Hills 
and  coffee  trees  in  blossom:  of  her  guests,  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  Knudsen,  the  old  charcoal  burner,  who  visited  her:  of 
primitive  festivals:  of  big  game  that  were  her  near  neighbors. 
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Flandrau,  C.  M. — Viva  Mexico — 14  records — read  by 
Hugh  Sutton  APH 

Sympathetic  and  humorous  impressions  of  Mexican  life  and 
character  by  an  American  resident.  It  touches  upon  social,  re¬ 
ligious,  political,  and  business  topics,  and  handles  them  all  in 
bold,  independent  fashion  and  with  as  much  carefulness  as  a 
writer  with  a  whimsical  and  somewhat  humorous  disposition 
could  be  expected  to  exhibit. 

* 

Prance,  Anatole  (Pseud.)  — Penguin  Island — 17  records— 
read  by  George  Walsh  APH 

A  satire  on  French  history,  and  so  on  civilization  itself.  The 
author  imagines  an  island  society  conducted  by  penguins  —  those 
birds  that  so  humorously  resemble  humans  —  in  which  most 
of  the  follies  of  civilized  society  are  repeated. 

Green,  Anna  Katharine — The  Leavenworth  Case — 22 
records— read  by  Burt  Blackwell  APH 

The  discovery  of  the  perpetrator  of  a  murder  chiefly  by  playing 
upon  the  criminal’s  love  for  a  woman. 

Gunnarsson,  Gunnar — The  Good  Shepherd  (translated 
from  the  Danish  by  Kenneth  C.  Kaufman)  — 4  records — 
read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB  (In  container  with  Good- 
Bye,  Mr.  Chips  and  Ethan  Frome) 

The  Good  Shepherd  is  a  simple,  beautiful,  gripping  and  moving 
tale  of  an  Icelandic  shepherd,  making  his  twenty-seventh  an¬ 
nual  journey  into  the  bleak  and  stormy  wastes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  rescue  the  sheep  that  have  been  missed  in  the  yearly 
ingathering. 

Heyward,  DuBose — Porgy — 7  records — read  by  House 
Jameson  AFB 

A  picture  of  negro  life  in  a  tenement  in  Charleston,  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  There  is  sympathy  without  sentimentality  and  under¬ 
standing  without  condescension  in  this  pathetic  story  of  a 
crippled  beggar  and  his  friends. 
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Hilton,  James — Good-Bye,  Mr.  Chips — 4  records — read 
by  John  Brewster  AFB  (In  container  with  The  Good 
Shepherd  and  Ethan  Frome) 

Good-Bye,  Mr  Chips  is  the  simple  and  tender  story  of  an  English 
schoolmaster,  who  taught  for  a  half  century.  To  quote  Alexan¬ 
der  Woollcott:  “It  is  a  public  duty  and  no  small  pleasure  to  pass 
the  word  along  from  house  to  house  when  anyone  gives  the 
world  something  as  deeply  satisfying  as  Good-Bye,  Mr.  Chips” 

Hilton,  James — Random  Harvest — 19  records — read  by 
John  Brewster  AFB 

Romantic  interest  and  well-sustained  suspense  will  insure  pop¬ 
ularity  for  this  story  of  an  Englishman’s  efforts  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  the  years  that  were  lost  to  him  through  shell  shock. 
Forced  against  his  inclinations  to  salvage  the  family  business, 
he  became  a  successful  industrialist,  but  his  personal  life  re¬ 
mained  lonely  and  haunted  by  a  sense  of  loss. 

t 

Johnson,  Gerald  W. — A  Little  Night-Music — 5  records — 
read  by  James  Walton  APH  (In  container  with  In  the 
Mill) 

A  Little  Night-Music  is  a  collection  of  facetious  essays  which 
have  a  surprising  amount  of  common  sense.  The  author  explains 
why  amateurs  who  do  not  play  for  cultural  reasons  or  for  musi¬ 
cal  perfection  have  such  a  good  time. 

Lin  Yutang — My  Country  and  My  People — 31  records — 
read  by  the  author  and  John  Knight  AFB 

In  this  book  a  Chinese  author  has  presented  an  excellent  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  spirit  and  personality  of  his  country.  He  sees 
clearly  the  value  and  the  shortcomings  of  his  own  civilization 
in  contrast  to  Western  culture  and  he  describes  it  without 
apology,  with  mellow  humor  as  well  as  acute  insight.  The  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  edition  of  My  Country  and  My  People  is  enhanced  by 
Dr.  Lin’s  reading  of  two  prefaces. 

MacLeish,  Archibald — A  Time  to  Speak — 12  records — 
read  by  the  author  and  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 

In  this  new  addition  to  the  Talking  Book  library,  the  best  of  Mr. 
MacLeish’s  prose  has  been  placed  on  records.  In  these  papers  one 
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is  aware  always  of  a  bold  and  constructive  mind  moving  across 
the  contemporary  scene  and  illuminating  whatever  it  touches. 

Marines,  David — Music  is  My  Faith — 11  records — read  by 
Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

Here  is  a  moving  tale  of  struggle  and  achievement,  a  fresh  and 
intimate  picture  of  American  musical  life,  and  a  human  story 
by  which  other  humans  can  measure  themselves.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  life  devoted  to  music  and  to  bringing  music  to  the  people 
through  Hampton  Institute  and  a  music  school  in  Harlem. 

Masefield,  John — In  the  Mill — 8  records — read  by  Ernest 
Rea  APH  (In  container  with  A  Little  Night-Music ) 

Autobiographical  account  of  the  poet’s  two  years  in  a  Yonkers 
carpet  mill  during  which  he  first  discovered  his  taste  for  litera¬ 
ture.  The  book  shows  a  singularly  lovable  young  man,  eager 
for  work,  anxious  to  learn,  one  who  always  kept  a  friendly 
curiosity  for  other  ways  of  life  than  his  own,  never  disdained 
the  interests  and  the  pleasures  of  the  common  people,  that 
great  brotherhood  to  whom  all  poets  must  belong. 

Milne,  A.  A. — The  Red  House  Mystery — 13  records — read 
by  Don  McHenry  AFB 

Alexander  Woollcott  voted  this  one  of  the  three  best  mystery 
stories  of  all  time. 

Remarque,  Erich  Maria — Flotsam — (translated  from  the 
German  by  Denver  Lindley) — 22  records — read  by 
Alexander  Scourby  AFB 

The  story  behind  this  book  explains  why  it  is  a  novel  of  first 
magnitude.  Erich  Maria  Remarque  went  from  high  school  to 
the  trenches  in  the  first  World  War  and  was  there  except  when 
some  of  his  five  wounds  put  him  in  hospital  until  the  Armistice. 
After  nine  disillusioning  years,  he  wrote  All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front,  which  swept  like  fire  through  Germany,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  America,  a  world  ready  to  be  convinced  of  the  futility 
of  war.  But  the  witches  of  war  were  already  cooking  a  new  brew. 
In  1933  All  Quiet  was  burned  in  the  place  in  front  of  the  Opera 
in  Berlin,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Goebbels,  and  Mr. 
Remarque  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  of  the  state.  He  was  al- 
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ready  living  in  Switzerland.  In  1938  the  German  government 
took  time  out  to  revoke  his  citizenship  and  to  make  him,  a 
German  who  loves  Germany,  homeless.  Twelve  years  after  All 
Quiet  and  again  out  of  his  own  experience  Mr.  Remarque  wrote 
another  novel  about  the  victims  of  force  and  fanaticism. 

Schechter,  A.  A.  and  Anthony,  Edward — I  Live  on  Air — 
26  records — read  by  A.  A.  Schechter  and  Richard  Jan- 
aver  AFB 

Mr.  Schechter  is  director  of  news  and  special  events  for  NBC. 
In  this  book  he  tells  of  his  early  adventures  in  collecting  news 
for  radio  commentators  during  the  days  when  a  feud  existed 
between  radio  and  newspaper  men. 

Shaw,  Anna  Howard — The  Story  of  a  Pioneer — 17  rec¬ 
ords — read  by  Ann  Tyrrell  AFB 

A  fascinating  autobiography,  written  with  the  author’s  charac¬ 
teristic  flashes  of  humor.  Beginning  with  childhood  days  and  the 
moving  of  the  family  into  the  heart  of  the  forest  wilderness 
where  untold  hardships  were  bravely  borne,  it  follows  her  de¬ 
termined  and  successful  fight  for  an  excellent  education,  her 
struggles  in  Michigan  as  the  first  woman  clergyman  in  the 
Methodist  church,  and  her  long  leadership  with  Susan  B. 
Anthony  in  the  suffrage  movement. 

Stockton,  Frank  H. — The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Lecks 
and  Mrs.  Aleshine — 12  records — read  by  George  Walsh 
APH 

A  comedy  of  incongruous  and  improbable  Crusoe  adventures  of 
two,  most  excellent  New  England  women,  related  with  unvary¬ 
ing  gravity  in  a  matter-of-fact  manner  that  is  very  diverting. 

Tomlinson,  H.  M. — Pipe  All  Hands — 16  records — read  by 
Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

A  modern  novel  of  the  sea.  The  freighter  Hestia  is  the  main 
character;  her  officers  and  crew  have  a  superstitious  regard  for 
her.  Although  believing  that  she  is  unsound  they  cling  to  her 
with  a  loyalty  quite  unrecognized  by  her  owners  to  whom  she 
is  scarcely  known.  A  professor  and  his  daughter  are  taken  as 
passengers  on  a  long  trip  during  which  the  ship  encounters  a 
hurricane. 
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Vance,  Ethel — Escape — 24  records — read  by  Alexander 
Scourby  AFB 

A  German-American  actress  known  to  have  engaged  in  anti- 
Nazi  propaganda,  indiscreetly  returned  to  Germany,  was  seized, 
at  a  secret  trial,  condemned  for  treason.  Her  melodramatic  res¬ 
cue,  with  all  it  implied  for  the  people  who  assisted,  makes  a 
story  with  well  sustained  suspense. 

Wharton,  Edith — Ethan  Frome — 7  records — read  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Scourby  AFB  (In  container  with  Good-bye ,  Mr. 
Chips  and  The  Good  Shepherd) 

Ethan  Frome  presents  a  clear,  cool,  concise  study  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  character  in  relation  to  environment.  There  are  three 
characters,  one  mad  moment  of  attempted  escape,  and  a  life 
time  of  retribution. 

Wilson,  Harry  Leon — Merton  of  the  Movies — 22  records — 
read  by  Bradley  Bransford  APH 
Light,  entertaining  fiction. 

Wyss,  Johann  D.— The  Swiss  Family  Robinson— 25  rec¬ 
ords — read  by  George  Patterson  APH 

A  Swiss  family  are  wrecked  on  a  Pacific  island.  By  their  ingen¬ 
uity  they  utilize  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  island,  develop¬ 
ing  a  model  colony. 

Zweig,  Stefan — Marie  Antoinette:  The  Portrait  of  an 
Average  Woman  (translated  from  the  German  by  Eden 
and  Cedar  Paul) — 35  records — read  by  Alexander 
Scourby  AFB 

In  this  book  which  is  a  psychological  study  as  well  as  a  biography, 
an  able  and  unprejudiced  writer,  who  saw  Marie  Antoinette  as 
an  average  woman  in  no  way  exceptional,  shows  how  circum¬ 
stances  transferred  her  from  a  frivolous,  irresponsible  girl  into 
a  woman  who  was  able  to  meet  a  horrible  death  with  dignity 
and  courage.  Citations  from  newly  available  documents  in  the 
Austrian  archives  disprove  many  of  the  charges  of  the  Queen’s 
detractors.  To  read  the  story  of  Marie  Antoinette  is  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  terror-filled  days  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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ARCHIBALD  MACLEISH 
(Excerpts  from  Current  Biography  1940) 

When  President  Roosevelt,  in  1939,  decided  to  appoint 
Archibald  MacLeish,  whom  he  termed  “a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,”  Librarian  of  Congress,  MacLeish  became  the 
target  of  considerable  controversy.  But  scholars  and 
writers  in  general,  and  some  librarians,  applauded  the 
appointment.  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  MacLeish’s  prede¬ 
cessor,  warmly  listed  his  qualifications:  “There  is  first 
the  Scot  in  him — shrewd,  austere,  exacting,  but  humorous. 
There  is  the  poet  in  him — whose  stuff  is  not  made  of  mere 
dreams  but  of  realities.  .  .  .  There  is  the  humanist,  keenly 
sympathetic  to  all  that  calls  for  social  sympathy.  The 
lawyer — trained  to  analysis  through  determination  of 
exact  issues.  The  soldier — pledged  to  duty  under  disci¬ 
pline.  The  athlete — pledged  to  fair  play.  And  finally 
there’s  the  orator — capable  of  vivid  and  forceful  speech.” 

Archibald  MacLeish  is  not  the  man  to  take  an  important 
job  on  sinecure  terms.  He  believes  the  burden  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  fallen  upon  libraries,  and  he  has  a  dream  of  the 
library  as  a  vast,  popular,  people’s  information  service. 
Practically,  his  plans  included  the  listing  of  some  1,800,000 
unrecorded  volumes  in  the  main  catalog  of  the  Library 
of  Congress;  the  creating  of  50  new  positions  in  the  pro¬ 
cessing  division;  the  getting  of  books  at  the  copyright 
office  at  the  time  they  go  to  reviewers;  seeing  about  rais¬ 
ing  the  disgracefully  low  salaries  of  library  workers — 
under  $2000  a  year — a  reflection  of  the  general  salary 
level  of  librarians  throughout  the  country.  As  head  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  MacLeish  has  thus  far  proved  him¬ 
self  a  man  of  energy,  insight  and  real  executive  ability. 
But  lovers  of  poetry — many  critics  consider  him  the  most 
significant  poet  of  our  time — hope  that  he  may  also  con¬ 
tinue  the  work  that  he  has  temporarily  been  forced  to 
put  aside. 
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Archibald  MacLeish  was  born  May  7,  1892,  in  a  wooden 
chateau  overlooking  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  at  Glen¬ 
coe,  Illinois,  son  of  Andrew  and  Martha  (Hillard)  Mac¬ 
Leish.  His  father  was  a  Scot  born  in  Glasgow,  one  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  early  settlers  and  a  successful  merchant;  his  mother 
was  a  Connecticut  woman  who  taught  at  Yassar  College. 
A  normal,  democratic  American  boy,  “Archie”  MacLeish 
hated  the  fashionable  Connecticut  preparatory  school  to 
which  he  was  sent.  At  Yale  he  led  an  active  undergradu¬ 
ate  life.  He  was  on  the  football  and  swimming  teams  (he 
was  a  water  polo  player  and  diver  and  still  performs 
creditably  on  the  springboard) ;  he  was  editor  of  the 
Literary  Magazine  and  made  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  says 
he  went  to  the  Harvard  Law  School  to  avoid  having  to  go 
to  work;  he  led  his  class  there,  but  never  liked  law.  At 
Harvard,  however,  he  won  the  lasting  friendship  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  Felix  Frankfurter.  He  married  Ada  Hitchcock 
of  Farmington,  Connecticut,  in  1916  while  still  in  Law 
School. 

During  the  First  World  War  MacLeish  was  with  the 
field  artillery  in  France,  later  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain 
at  Camp  Mead.  He  writes  that  in  the  War  he  won  no  dis¬ 
tinction  “but  the  fact  that  my  brother,  Kenneth,  had  been 
a  great  flier  and  had  been  killed.”  After  the  War  he  taught 
for  a  year  at  Harvard,  then  successfully  practiced  law 
for  three  years  in  Boston.  But  MacLeish  never  wanted  to 
be  a  lawyer;  he  wanted  to  write  poetry.  So  in  1923 — the 
year  he  says  his  “real  life”  began — the  MacLeishes  went 
with  their  two  children  to  live  in  France,  in  or  near  Paris. 
They  also  cruised  for  a  time  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
spent  one  spring  in  Persia.  MacLeish  was  greatly  influ¬ 
enced,  technically,  by  French  poetry:  Laforgue,  Rimbaud, 
Valery.  His  earliest  writing  showed  also  the  influences  of 
Eliot  and  Pound.  Between  1924  and  1928  he  had  pub¬ 
lished  four  books  of  verse.  After  his  return  to  America 
he  went,  in  1929,  to  Mexico  to  gather  background  material 
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for  his  long  narrative  poem,  Conquistador ,  following  by 
pack  mule  the  entire  route  of  Cortez  to  the  Valley  of 
Mexico.  It  was  Conquistador  that  won  for  him,  in  1932,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

In  order  to  support  himself  and  his  family,  MacLeish 
variously  taught,  lectured  and  took  on  jobs  in  journalism. 
In  1930  he  began  writing  for  Fortune.  A  writer-editor  of 
Fortune  has  no  easy  task;  but  his  associates  on  that  maga¬ 
zine  were  amazed  at  MacLeish’s  energy  and  capacity  for 
organizing  his  work.  “He  would  come  to  the  office  in  the 
morning  at  nine,  get  through  a  prodigious  amount  of  mail, 
tell  his  researchers  just  what  he  wanted  and  where  to 
get  it  and  then  write  graceful,  forceful  prose  until  five  in 
the  afternoon.”  From  1938  to  1939,  prior  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Librarian  of  Congress,  MacLeish  was  curator  of 
the  Nieman  Collection  of  Contemporary  Journalism  at 
Harvard. 

Critics  of  contemporary  American  poetry  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  tracing  MacLeish’s  development  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  or  private  in  subject,  romantically  colored  and 
highly  imitative  early  work  through  a  transition  period 
in  which  he  developed  a  more  objective,  historical  out¬ 
look,  to  the  later  powerful  lyrics  and  verse-plays  with  a 
keenly  developed,  critical  social  viewpoint.  MacLeish’s 
shift  to  the  realism  of  social  protest  came  in  1933  with  the 
publication  of  Frescoes  for  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  City,  satiric 
poems  on  past  corruption  in  American  life  and  various 
aspects  of  the  contemporary  scene.  MacLeish’s  humani¬ 
tarian  conscience  was  in  evidence  here;  yet  because  the 
evidences  of  health  in  America  that  he  saw  and  his  ideals 
for  it  were  apart  from  organized  partisan  movement, 
Michael  Gold  and  other  Communist  critics  bitterly  at¬ 
tacked  the  book.  But  MacLeish  kept  on  the  way  that 
seemed  right  to  him.  He  felt  that  he  had  something  to  say, 
but  needed  a  larger  medium  than  the  lyric  for  saying  it. 
Accordingly  he  wrote  Panic  (1935),  a  play  in  verse  on 
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the  bank  crisis,  in  which  the  role  of  the  proletariat  versus 
capitalism  was  shown.  Produced  three  times,  it  received 
on  its  third  night,  from  an  audience  of  poorly  paid  clerks, 
laborers  and  unemployed,  such  an  ovation  that  MacLeish 
said,  much  moved,  “Now  I  have  found  my  audience.”  He 
was  convinced  from  then  on  that  a  poet  must  face  the 
real  world,  that  he  cannot  shut  out  public  matters  and 
concentrate  on  personal  matters,  that  the  significant  poet 
is  one  who  employs  a  “public  speech.”  Because  he  felt 
that  the  radio  could  be,  for  the  poet,  a  means  of  reaching 
a  great  audience,  MacLeish  wrote  The  Fall  of  the  City , 
first  performed  by  the  Columbia  Workshop  in  1937. 

John  Chamberlain  has  said  that  MacLeish  may  seem 
to  have  wavered  between  various  Leftist  ideologies,  but 
he  has  never  deviated  from  democratic  and  humanistic 
values.  Independent,  courageous,  he  is  not  easily  influ¬ 
enced;  as  a  man  of  great  personal  charm  and  conviction, 
he  often  influences  others.  His  manner  is  quiet,  forthright, 
wholly  without  pose  or  affectation.  His  voice,  his  quick, 
boyish  grin,  his  crisp  hair  that  shows  little  gray  make 
him  look  much  too  young  to  have  group-up  sons;  his  wife, 
Ada,  blonde  and  vivacious,  looks  even  younger.  The  Mac- 
Leishes  like  people  and  have  varied  friends  and  interests; 
but  they  like  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  on  their 
farm  near  Conway,  Massachusetts. 

Note:  In  his  capacity  as  Librarian  of  Congress,  Mr. 
MacLeish  exercises  control  over  the  Books  for  the  Adult 
Blind  Project  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  He  has  also 
evinced  his  personal  interest  in  the  Talking  Book  by  visit¬ 
ing  the  Foundation’s  studios  on  two  occasions  to  record 
some  selections  from  his  works.  The  following  titles  by 
Archibald  MacLeish  are  now  available  through  your 
library:  Frescoes  for  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  City,  Conquistador, 
The  Fall  of  the  City,  and  A  Time  to  Speak. 
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CHECK  THE  TITLES  YOU  WISH  TO  BORROW  AND 
MAIL  THIS  LIST  TO  YOUR  TALKING  BOOK  LI¬ 
BRARY— NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION. 


Talking  Books  should  be  borrowed  from  your  nearest 
regional  distributing  library.  All  libraries  have  the  same 
collection,  so  do  not  attempt  to  borrow  records  from  more 
than  one  of  these  libraries. 


□  Anon. — By  An  Unknown  Disciple — lOr.  AFB 

□  Adamic — From  Many  Lands — 35r.  AFB 

□  Alcott — Little  Women — 36r.  APH 

□  Barrie — Sentimental  Tommy — 23r.  AFB 

□  Buck — The  Exile — 16r.  APH 

□  Buck — Fighting  Angel — 14r.  APH 

□  Carson — Under  The  Sea-Wind — llr.  AFB 

□  Corbett — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meigs — 14r.  APH 

□  Dickens — The  Adventures  of  Oliver  Twist — 31r.  APH 

□  Dinesen — Out  of  Africa — 23r.  AFB 

□  Flandrau — Viva  Mexico — 14r.  APH 

□  France — Penguin  Island — 17r.  APH 

□  Green — The  Leavenworth  Case — 22r.  APH 

□  Gunnarsson — The  Good  Shepherd — 4r.  (Also  in  this  con¬ 

tainer) 

Hilton — Good-Bye  Mr.  Chips — 4r.  (and) 

Wharton — Ethan  Frome — 7r.  AFB 

□  Heyward — Porgy — 7r.  AFB 

□  Hilton — Random  Harvest — 19r.  AFB 

□  Johnson — A  Little  Night-Music — 5r.  (Also  in  this  container) 
Masefield — In  The  Mill — 8r.  APH 

□  Lin  Yutang — My  Country  and  My  People — 31r.  AFB 

□  MacLeish — A  Time  To  Speak — 12r.  AFB 

□  Mannes — Music  Is  My  Faith — llr.  AFB 


(see  reverse  side) 
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□  Milne — The  Red  House  Mystery — 13r.  AFB 

□  Remarque — Flotsam — 22r.  AFB 

□  Schechter — I  Live  On  Air — 26r.  AFB 

□  Shaw — The  Story  of  A  Pioneer — 17r.  AFB 

□  Stockton — The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Lecks  and  Mrs. 

Aleshine — 12r.  APH 

□  Tomlinson — Pipe  All  Hands — 16r.  AFB 

□  Vance — Escape — 24r.  AFB 

□  Wilson — Merton  of  The  Movies — 22r.  APH 

□  Wyss — The  Swiss  Family  Robinson — 25r.  APH 

□  Zweig — Marie  Antoinette — 35r.  AFB 

□  Reader’s  Digest — July,  August,  September  1942  APH 

□  Talking  Book  Topics — March,  June,  September  1942  AFB 

Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked 
on  this  list: 

READER’S  NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 


(see  reverse  side) 
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The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a  national 
agency,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  increasingly  and 
uncompromisingly  the  interests  of  all  the  blind  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  close  cooperation  with  all  local  organizations. 

Talking  Book  Topics  is  issued  by  the  Foundation  in  ink- 
print,  and  in  Talking  Book  form,  four  times  a  year  —  in  March, 
June,  September,  and  December.  A  printed  copy  is  sent  to  all 
readers,  free  of  charge,  to  aid  you  in  requesting  titles  from  your 
regular  distributing  library.  There  is  a  subscription  price  of  $1 
a  year  for  the  recorded  edition.  To  those  who  subscribe  for 
the  Talking  Book  edition  but  who  may  not  wish  to  keep  the 
records,  it  is  suggested  that  you  turn  them  over  to  your  dis¬ 
tributing  library,  to  be  lent  to  blind  people  who  cannot  pay 
the  $1  charge. 

If  you  can  afford  the  yearly  subscription  price  of  $1  in  order 
to  receive  the  magazine  in  recorded  form,  please  tear  out  the 
coupon  in  this  issue,  have  it  filled  in,  and  mail  it  to  the  Talking 
Book  Department  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York,  accompanied  by 
your  remittance. 


Enclosed  find  the  sum  of  $1.00  to  cover  one  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  recorded  edition  of  Talking  Book  Topics. 
Please  send  this  magazine  to: 


SUBSCRIBER’S  NAME 

STREET  ADDRESS . 

CITY  . . 


STATE 
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NOTE 

The  latest  news  on  the  Talking  Book  Repair  Bill  is  al¬ 
most  all  good.  Congress  has  not  only  set  up  permanent 
provisions  for  a  central  repair  depot,  but  has  also  appro¬ 
priated  funds  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  has  designated  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  as  the  repair  agency,  and  work  should 
already  have  been  begun  by  the  time  this  reaches  you. 

The  only  fly  in  the  ointment — and  there  has  to  be  at 
least  one — is  that  there  are  already  so  many  machines  in 
New  York  awaiting  repair  that  very  little  new  work  will 
be  possible  within  the  first  three  months.  However,  if  you 
are  one  of  the  readers  whose  machine  was  sent  in  before 
last  April,  you  can  look  forward  to  having  it  back  one  of 
these  days. 

We  should  like  to  make  one  request.  If  you  sent  us  your 
machine  and  have  since  borrowed  a  new  one,  will  you 
please  write  us  to  return  the  old  machine  to  your  State 
Agency.  Address  your  letter  to:  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Federal  Repair  Department,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Do  not  send  any  machines  to  be 
repaired  without  first  writing  to  us  for  permission  as  we 
have  no  place  to  store  additional  machines  until  those 
sent  in  last  spring  have  been  repaired  and  returned  to  the 
States  from  which  they  came. 
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AN  UNFORGETTABLE  FRIEND 

We  have  been  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  on  Oc¬ 
tober  25th  of  Mrs.  James  C.  Stodder  whom  many  of  our 
readers  have  known  as  “a  friend  in  need”  since  the  early 
days  of  the  Talking  Book.  Through  her  generosity  the 
Foundation  was  able  to  provide  Talking  Book  machines 
for  upwards  of  150  blind  people  in  her  own  state  of  Maine, 
and,  in  addition,  she  made  it  possible  for  us  to  help  blind 
people  throughout  the  country  in  meeting  the  cost  of  re¬ 
pairs  on  their  machines.  While  the  Foundation  conducts 
a  non-profit  shop  where  privately-owned  machines  are 
overhauled,  the  actual  cost  of  parts  and  labor  must  be 
met.  When  it  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Stodder’s  attention  that, 
in  many  instances,  blind  people  were  not  financially  able 
to  pay  such  charges,  she  assisted  us  in  setting  up  a  small 
fund  to  help  out  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Other  friends  of  the 
blind  and  some  blind  people  themselves  have  made  con¬ 
tributions  to  this  fund,  but  Mrs.  Stodder’s  aid  will  be 
sorely  missed  unless  more  donations  are  forthcoming  from 
generously-minded  persons. 

It  would  take  many  paragraphs  to  enumerate  all  of  the 
ways  in  which  Mrs.  Stodder  has  befriended  blind  people 
and  we  have  only  space  to  mention  one  more.  Back  in 
1938  she  paid  the  cost  of  recording  The  Secret  of  Vic¬ 
torious  Living  by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  on  eighteen 
double  records  and  provided  copies  of  this  Talking  Book 
to  the  libraries.  We  know  we  speak  for  each  of  you  when 
we  say  that  the  memory  of  her  great  kindness  will  always 
remain  with  us. 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOKS  ANNOUNCED 

The  following  new  Talking  Book  titles  may  now  be 
borrowed  through  your  regular  distributing  library.  The 
letters  APH,  AFB,  and  NIB  are  used  to  distinguish  the 
recordings  of  the  American  Printing  House,  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  England. 
All  NIB  books  should  be  played  at  a  turntable  speed  of 
24  revolutions  per  minute. 

When  requesting  new  titles  announced  in  Topics  from 
your  library,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  ask  for  a 
few  of  the  older  recordings  at  the  same  time  so  that  the 
librarian  may  have  a  wider  choice  in  case  the  new  books 
are  not  immediately  available. 

When  returning  a  container  of  records  to  your  library, 
please  count  the  records  carefully  to  make  certain  that 
you  have  not  omitted  any;  also,  make  sure  that  you  do  not 
interchange  container  covers  when  you  have  two  or  more 
Talking  Books  on  hand  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a  printed 
card  on  the  cover  of  every  container  and  this  card  should 
agree  with  the  title  of  the  records  enclosed.  Finally,  when 
you  receive  a  container  of  several  selections,  such  as  plays 
or  short  stories,  be  sure  to  return  all  of  the  contents  to  the 
library  at  the  same  time,  as  the  container  cannot  be  sent 
out  to  another  reader  unless  it  is  complete. 


Beebe,  William — Book  of  Bays — 16  records — read  by 
George  Walsh  APH 

A  popular  account  of  the  observations  and  adventures  of  a  sci¬ 
entific  expedition  led  by  the  author  along  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
Mexico  to  Columbia.  Constantly  in  mind  was  the  accumulation 
of  field  data  of  use  in  evaluating  the  relationship  of  correspond¬ 
ing  Atlantic  and  Pacific  forms  of  marine  life. 
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Binger,  Walter  D.  and  Railey,  H.  H. — What  the  Citizen 
Should  Know  about  Civilian  Defense — 7  records — 
read  by  Hugh  Sutton  APH 

This  book  reviews  the  story  of  England’s  civilian  defense,  tells 
what  bombs  are  and  what  they  do,  devotes  a  chapter  to  germ 
warfare,  describes  air-raid  protection  and  the  effect  of  bombs 
on  civilians,  and  closes  with  a  chapter  on  what  the  citizen  must 
know  and  do. 

Boswell,  James — The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  (Abridged 
by  Roger  Ingpen) — 25  records — read  by  Eric  Gillett 
NIB 

The  life  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson — one  of  the  world’s  most 
famous  biographies. 

Churchill,  Winston— Great.  Contemporaries — 12  records 
— read  by  A.  E.  McDonald  NIB 

The  author’s  political  reflections  and  military  judgments  are  in¬ 
corporated  in  his  personal  estimates  of  contemporary  personali¬ 
ties.  In  these  essays  Trotsky  is  treated  with  invective,  such  men 
as  Hitler  and  the  ex-Kaiser  are  considered  with  careful  reserva¬ 
tions,  and  many  others  receive  high  tribute.  Among  others  in¬ 
cluded  are  Bernard  Shaw,  John  Morley,  Hindenburg,  Asquith, 
Lawrence  of  Arabia,  Foch,  Haig,  Balfour,  and  Curzon. 


Crockett,  Char  is — The  House  in  the  Rain  Forest — 18  rec¬ 
ords — read  by  George  Patterson  APH 

The  author,  an  anthropologist,  and  her  husband,  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  Byrd  to  the  South  Pole,  spent  an  adventurous  honey¬ 
moon  among  the  recently  reformed  New  Guinea  cannibals. 
Along  with  her  other  activities  Mrs.  Crockett  found  time  to 
measure  nearly  nine  hundred  natives,  listen  to  their  folk  tales, 
and  write  this  record  of  her  experiences. 


Du  Maurier,  George — Peter  Ibbetson — 20  records — read 
by  John  Brewster  AFB 
(This  will  be  reviewed  later  in  the  issue.) 
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Govan,  Ada  Clapham — Wings  at  My  Window — 10  rec¬ 
ords — read  by  Enid  Griffis  AFB  (In  container  with 
Selected  Poems  of  Robert  Service ) 

Wings  at  My  Window  is  a  true  story,  vital,  human  and  intensely 
interesting,  of  a  woman’s  physical  and  spiritual  regeneration 
brought  about  by  her  hospitality  to  birds.  It  has  been  read  for 
you  by  Miss  Enid  Griffis,  a  member  of  the  Foundation’s  staff 
who  collaborated  with  Mrs.  Govan  in  preparing  the  material  for 
her  book. 


Guedalla,  Philip — The  Hundred  Years — 13  records — read 
by  Lionel  Gamlin  NIB 

Outstanding  events  of  the  century  1837-1937,  described  by  an 
author  with  a  unique  gift  for  bringing  history  to  life. 


Herbert,  A.  P. — The  Water  Gipsies — 29  records — read  by 
John  Brewster  AFB 

A  sparkling  tale  of  life  on  the  London  waterfront  and  of  beau¬ 
tiful  Jane,  the  housemaid,  one  of  the  water  gipsies  of  the  title. 
In  the  contrast  between  the  actual  events  of  Jane’s  life  and  her 
glamorous  expectations,  the  author  has  built  up  a  wise  and  witty 
satire. 


Homer — The  Odysseys  of  Homer  (translated  by  George 
Chapman)  — 29  records — read  by  Alexander  Scourby 
AFB 

This  is  a  sequel  to  The  Iliad  and  narrates  the  ten  years’  adven¬ 
tures  of  Ulysses  during  his  return  journey  from  Troy  to  his  own 
kingdom,  the  island  of  Ithaca.  Not  only  a  brave  warrior  but  the 
most  prudent  and  crafty  of  the  Greek  chieftains,  he  is  conducted 
through  a  series  of  adventures  that  test  all  his  courage  and  skill. 
Unlike  The  Iliad ,  which  is  martial  and  impassioned,  the  Odyssey 
contains  comparatively  little  fighting  and  no  pitched  battles.  It 
deals  with  the  marvelous,  romantic  and  pathetic,  and  the  do¬ 
mestic.  For  this  reason,  it  has  somewhat  more  modern  tone  and 
appeal. 
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Kent,  Louise  Andrews — Mrs.  Appleyard’s  Year — 8  records 
— read  by  Elizabeth  Morgan  AFB 

Mrs.  Appleyard  is  the  central  figure  in  these  story-like  sketches 
with  a  popular  appeal.  Each  month  of  the  year  is  dealt  with  and 
the  scene  shifts,  according  to  the  season,  from  her  city  home  in 
Boston  to  a  country  place  in  Vermont.  Family  sayings  and  doings 
are  recorded  as  they  happen  month  by  month,  or  as  they  are 
fondly  recollected  by  a  devoted  wife. 


Lagerlof,  Selma— The  Story  of  Gosta  Berling  (trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Swedish  by  Pauline  Bancroft  Flach)  — 
25  records — read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

A  wild,  fantastic  legendary  cycle  of  tales  in  the  form  of  the 
ancient  sagas,  of  which  Gosta  Berling,  a  reckless,  greathearted 
madman,  is  the  hero. 


Locke,  John— Treatise  of  Civil  Government— 11  records 
—read  by  John  Knight  AFB  (In  container  with  The 
U.  S.  as  a  Factor  in  World  History) 

This  treatise  was  written  about  1688.  It  was  an  attack  and  an 
analysis  of  the  theory  of  authoritarianism  and  sovereignty  in 
government  as  set  forth  in  Hobbes’  Leviathan.  Locke  was  the 
first  to  put  forward  three  ideas  which  have  been  a  cardinal  part 
of  the  American  system  of  government — namely,  the  idea  of 
individual  liberty;  the  idea  of  the  separation  of  governmental 
powers;  and  the  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  private  property. 

Nordhoff,  Charles  and  Hall,  James  Norman — Men  with¬ 
out  Country — 4  records — read  by  Kenneth  Meeker 
APH 

Imbued  with  a  desire  to  fight  for  France,  five  convicts  escape 
from  the  penal  colony  in  French  Guiana  in  a  native  canoe.  They 
are  picked  up  at  sea,  nearly  dead,  by  a  French  freighter  only  a 
few  days  before  the  fall  of  France.  Though  there  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  among  the  various  Frenchmen  aboard  the  Ville 
de  Nancy  as  to  their  proper  course,  eventually  they  arrived  in 
England  and  the  majority  were  able  to  join  the  Free  French 
forces — including  the  ex-convicts. 
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Reed,  Trumbull — Bright  Midnight — 11  records — read  by 
James  Walton  APH 

This  is  a  story  of  Sam  Day  who,  at  the  end  of  his  university  year, 
was  blinded  by  accident.  His  Seeing  Eye  dog  plays  an  especially 
important  part  in  the  book. 

Service,  Robert— Selected  Poems — 3  records — read  by 
John  A.  Willard  AFB  (In  container  with  Wings  at  My 
Window) 

A  group  of  lusty  poems  and  ballads  of  frontier  bar-rooms.  In¬ 
cluded  are  the  following:  The  Land  God  Forgot ,  The  Spell  of 
the  Yukon,  The  Heart  of  the  Sourdough,  The  Law  of  the  Yukon, 
The  Call  of  the  Wild,  The  Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew,  The  Crema¬ 
tion  of  Sam  McGee,  The  Rhyme  of  the  Remittance  Man,  The 
Rhyme  of  the  Restless  Ones,  The  Ballad  of  Blasphemous  Bill, 
New  Year's  Eve,  The  Ballad  of  Gum-Boot  Ben,  The  Gramophone 
at  Fond-Du-Lac,  The  Volunteer,  The  Man  from  Athabaska,  The 
Haggis  of  Private  McPhee,  The  Ballad  of  Soidful  Sam,  A  Song 
of  Winter  Weather,  Fleurette,  Young  Fellow  My  Lad,  Jean 
Desprez,  Son,  The  Ballad  of  Salvation  Bill. 

Smith,  Theodore  Clarke — The  U.  S.  as  a  Factor  in  World 
History — 8  records — read  by  Alun  Williams  AFB  (In 
container  with  Treatise  of  Civil  Government) 

Readers  who  may  want  to  know  what  the  U.  S.  has  to  do  with 
European  history  will  find  their  answer  in  this  book.  It  is  an 
excellent,  terse  and  objective  abstract  of  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  to  the  rest  of  the  world  from  the  year  1763,  the 
end  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  until  March,  1941,  when 
Congress,  by  large  majorities,  authorized  the  President  to  ex¬ 
tend  unlimited  material  aid  to  peoples  fighting  for  their  liberty. 

Steinbeck,  John — The  Moon  Is  Down — 6  records — read 
by  Horace  Braham  AFB 

A  story  that  tells  in  personal  terms  why  free  men  and  women 
cannot  be  conquered.  The  Country,  people  and  invaders  are  un¬ 
named.  It  could  happen  in  any  age,  in  any  place,  for,  although 
the  weapons  and  the  ideologies  may  be  of  the  present,  they  are 
only  vehicles  for  the  theme  that  a  brave  people  is  unconquerable. 
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Tomlinson,  H.  M. — Gallions  Reach — 15  records — read  by- 
John  Brewster  AFB 

This  is  the  story  of  Jim  Colet  who  accidentally  kills  his  em¬ 
ployer.  He  flees  to  Gallions  Reach,  the  waterfront  of  London,  and 
takes  a  ship  for  the  tropics.  After  being  lost  in  an  open  boat  on 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  exploring  the  jungle  wilderness  of  the 
Malays,  he  returns  to  London  to  face  his  fate. 

Whitehead,  A.  N. — Science  and  the  Modern  World — 12 
records — read  by  J.  R.  T.  Mathews  NIB 

A  study  of  some  aspects  of  Western  culture  during  the  past 
three  centuries,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  influenced  by  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  science. 

The  Flying  Yorkshireman:  Novellas — 13  records  AFB 

Hull,  Helen — Snow  in  Summer — 5  records — read  by 
Lauren  Gilbert 

Kapstein,  I.  J. — The  Song  the  Summer  Evening  Sings — 
4  records — read  by  Sydney  Walton 

Knight,  Eric — The  Flying  Yorkshireman — 4  records— 
read  by  the  author 

Here  are  three  unusual  pieces  of  fiction.  Each  is  a  brilliant  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  art  form  that  has  become  an  increasingly  significant 
development  in  American  literature,  for  here  the  unity  of  effect 
and  mood  of  the  short  story  are  combined  with  the  depth  and 
leisurely  treatment  of  a  full  length  novel.  The  title  story,  The 
Flying  Yorkshireman ,  is  an  uproarious  fantasy  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Small  who  found  he  could  fly  by  willing  it.  Snow  in  Summer  is 
a  mellow,  human  tale  of  a  young  mother  whose  quiet  family 
life  was  suddenly  shattered  by  literary  fame.  The  Song  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Evening  Sings  is  a  nostalgic  story  of  a  small  town  child¬ 
hood. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  PETER  IBBETSON 
By  Deems  Taylor 

The  case  of  George  Louis  Palmella  Busson  du  Maurier 
is  unique.  To  comprehend  the  full  measure  of  its  unique¬ 
ness,  try  to  imagine  a  play  in  which  you  would  be  asked 
to  believe  that:  (a)  the  hero,  a  highly  successful  illustra¬ 
tor  and  cartoonist,  whose  drawings  have  delighted  a 
nation-wide  public  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  suddenly, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  publishes  a  long  romantic  novel, 
although  he  has  shown  no  previous  evidence  of  possessing 
any  literary  ability  beyond  that  required  to  write  the 
captions  for  his  weekly  cartoons:  (b)  he  follows  the  first 
novel  with  a  second,  three  years  later,  and  the  second 
with  a  third,  published  posthumously;  (c)  not  only  are 
all  three  novels  immediately  successful — “best-sellers,” 
in  fact — but  two  of  them,  at  least,  give  every  indication  of 
winning  a  place  among  the  permanent  contributions  to 
English  literature,  and  of  causing  their  creator  to  be  re¬ 
membered  rather  as  an  author  than  as  a  draughtsman. 

No  playwright  in  his  senses  would  expect  his  public  to 
accept  such  a  career  as  credible.  Yet  such,  precisely,  was 
that  of  George  du  Maurier.  It  is  admirably  characterized 
in  the  famous  introduction  to  English  Society,  wherein 
William  Dean  Howells,  having  been  invited  to  discuss  an 
illustrator,  devotes  most  of  his  space  to  discussing  a 
writer:  “It  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  in 
the  history  of  literature,  and  without  a  parallel,  at  least  to 
my  ignorance.  He  might  have  commenced  and  failed;  that 
would  have  been  infinitely  less  amazing  than  his  most 
amazing  success;  but  it  was  very  amazing  that  he  should 
have  commenced  at  all.  .  .  .  He  commenced  novelist  in 
Peter  Ihhetson,  and  so  far  as  literature  was  concerned  he 
succeeded  in  even  greater  fulness  than  he  has  succeeded 
since.  He  had  perfect  reason  to  be  surprised;  he  had  at¬ 
tempted  an  experiment,  and  he  had  performed  a  miracle.” 
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There  were,  and  are,  parallels  in  detail.  Thackeray  drew 
illustrations,  and  very  good  ones,  for  his  own  books;  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Morgan  wrote  his  first  novel  after  he  had  passed 
sixty;  and  Cellini  and  Gauguin  are  evidence  that  one  may 
pursue  the  visual  arts  and  still  be  able  to  write.  But  to 
be  a  combination  of  these  phenomena — to  be  a  graphic 
artist  and  a  sexagenarian  and  a  tyro  author,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fictional  masterpiece  at  the  first  try — that  has  been 
done  only  once. 

If  A  Farewell  to  Arms  had  turned  out  to  be  written  by 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,  we  should  all  probably  feel  much 
as  George  du  Maurier’s  contemporaries  must  have  felt 
when  Peter  Ibbetson  appeared  in  1891.  Both  artists  occu¬ 
pied  strikingly  analogous  positions  in  their  respective 
eras.  Each  was  a  social  satirist;  each  was  a  master  of  pen 
and  ink  drawing  and  developed  a  highly  individual  tech¬ 
nique  in  that  medium  that  had  many  imitators.  Each, 
too,  chose  to  accentuate  the  grotesqueness  of  his  carica¬ 
tured  human  beings  by  placing  them  in  juxtaposition  to 
a  race  of  super-beings  that  embodied  his  own  ideal  of  hu¬ 
man  beauty,  particularly  feminine  beauty.  Each  deline¬ 
ated  that  ideal  in  such  widely  popular  terms  that  he  defi¬ 
nitely  influenced  the  physical  appearance  of  his  genera¬ 
tion.  Just  as  the  American  flapper  of  the  early  nineteen- 
hundreds  did  her  best  to  dress  and  carry  herself — if  she 
could  not  hope  to  look — like  a  Gibson  girl,  so  the  English 
miss  of  the  eighties  yearned — and  tried — to  resemble  a 
Du  Maurier  giantess.  They  were  magnificent  creatures, 
those  Du  Maurier  women,  long-legged,  straight-nosed,  un¬ 
earthly  calm  and  unearthly  tall  (the  Duchess  of  Towers, 
in  Ibbetson  illustrations,  is  ten  heads  high;  Peter  averages 
about  eleven) .  If  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  living 
world,  at  least  they  made  a  magnificent  national  ideal,  a 
sort  of  “look  on  this  and  do  your  best”  for  British  woman¬ 
hood. 

The  average  first  novel  is  traditionally  autobiographical, 
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and  Peter  Ibbetson,  in  its  earlier  chapters  at  any  rate,  is 
true  to  tradition.  For  the  protagonist’s  name  substitute 
the  author’s,  and  you  will  learn  much  of  his  childhood. 
Like  Peter,  George  du  Maurier  was  born  in  Paris  (on 
March  16,  1834,  in  a  house  on  the  Champs  Elysees) ,  the 
son  of  a  French  father  and  English  mother.  Like  Peter, 
too,  he  was  taken  almost  immediately  to  London,  and 
brought  back  as  a  youngster  to  live  in  Passy.  However, 
whereas  Peter  had  a  private  tutor,  and  watched  the 
French  schoolboy  more  or  less  from  a  distance,  Du  Maur¬ 
ier  was  actually  enrolled  in  a  French  school,  the  Pension 
Froussard,  as  a  day-boy.  Later,  he  went  up  to  the  Sor- 
bonne  for  his  certificate,  and,  after  an  unfortunate  en¬ 
counter  with  spoken  Latin  prose,  failed  to  get  it. 

His  father,  like  Pasquier  de  la  Mariere,  had  a  small 
income  and  a  fine  singing  voice,  and  wasted  much  time 
and  energy  upon  a  series  of  inventions  that  rather  failed 
to  come  off.  It  was  no  prototype  of  Colonel  Ibbetson,  how¬ 
ever,  but  his  father,  who  took  the  adolescent  George  back 
to  England  and  placed  him,  not  as  an  apprentice  archi¬ 
tect,  but  as  a  student  of  chemistry,  at  University  College. 

In  1856,  in  his  son’s  twenty-second  year,  the  elder  Du 
Maurier  died  (not,  be  it  said,  by  blowing  himself  up,  as 
did  Pasquier) ,  and  George,  whose  interest  in  science  had 
never  been  more  than  half-hearted,  abandoned  chemistry 
forthwith  in  favor  of  a  long-cherished  secret  ambition.  He 
went  back  to  Paris,  to  enter  Gleyre’s  atelier,  as  a  student 
of  painting. 

For  the  details  of  that  happy  period,  surprisingly  brief 
though  it  was,  you  have  only  to  read  the  first  half  of 
Trilby.  He  shared  a  studio  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des 
Champs  with  Whistler,  Poynter,  and  a  certain  T.  Arm¬ 
strong,  who  was  later  to  be  director  of  the  Science  and 
Arts  department  of  South  Kensington  Museum.  In  1857 
his  left  eye  failed,  and  for  a  worried  period  it  seemed  as 
if  he  would  lose  his  eyesight  altogether.  After  a  course  of 
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treatments  and  consultations  with  specialists  that  took 
him  as  far  as  Dusseldorf  he  finally  returned  to  England, 
setting  up  shop,  as  it  were,  in  1859. 

Thenceforth  his  life  was  full  and  uneventful.  Punch  ac¬ 
cepted  his  first  drawing  in  1860.  Five  years  later  he  be¬ 
came  a  permanent  member  of  the  staff,  joining  the  famous 
Punch  table  as  the  successor  of  John  Leech.  Du  Maurier 
was  an  active  member  of  the  social  world  that  he  de¬ 
picted,  and  the  fashionable  surroundings  and  clothes  that 
he  so  delighted  to  draw  were  those  of  himself  and  his 
wife.  Even  his  models  were  persons  to  whom  it  was  safe 
to  entrust  the  wearing  of  the  Du  Maurier  family  garments 
— as  Armstrong  puts  it,  “nice,  clean  people  who  came  to 
him  twice  a  week.”  Thirty-one  comparatively  tranquil 
years  he  devoted  to  his  book  illustrations  and  the  weekly 
Punch  drawings  that  were  a  chronicle  of  his  times  and  a 
comment  upon  them. 

The  story  of  his  sudden  decision  to  turn  author  is  an 
old  one,  and  need  not  be  told  here,  except  as  a  reminder 
— of  how,  walking  one  night  in  High  Street,  Bayswater, 
with  Henry  James,  Du  Maurier  offered  his  friend  an  idea 
for  a  novel,  and  proceeded  to  unfold  the  plot  of  Trilby ; 
and  of  how  James  declined  the  offer.  Incidentally,  I  have 
a  suspicion  that  James’s  ostensible  reason  for  refusing 
the  gift — that  it  was  too  valuable — was  more  tactful  than 
honest.  It  seems  more  probable  that  James  didn’t  think 
much  of  the  story,  and  was  trying  to  be  polite  about  it. 
I  can  imagine  many  things,  but  Henry  James  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Trilby  is  not  one  of  them. 

In  any  case,  James’s  riposte,  “Why  don’t  you  speak  for 
yourself,  George?”,  or  words  to  that  effect,  accomplished 
the  delicate  task  of  putting  Du  Maurier  off  without  dis¬ 
couraging  him.  The  latter  went  home,  sat  down  at  his 
desk,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  writing  the 
opening  pages  of — Peter  Ibbetson.  He  relates  that,  toward 
morning,  the  fire  of  his  initial  enthusiasm  waning,  he 
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began  to  have  doubts.  Was  he,  after  all,  an  author?  What 
right  had  he  to  be  writing  a  novel?  Worried  and  restless, 
he  went  out  for  a  turn  in  the  garden.  There,  the  first 
thing  he  saw  was  a  large  wheelbarrow.  The  omen  was 
good,  and  reassured,  he  went  happily  back  to  work.  For  a 
wheelbarrow,  as  you  know  or  shall  soon  learn,  figures 
large  in  the  first  incident  of  Peter  Ibbetson,  and  the  title 
page  of  the  original  edition  bears  the  drawing  of  a  small 
boy  trundling  a  wheelbarrow. 

Here,  I  think,  the  truth  is  somewhat  more  than  the  sum 
of  the  facts.  Du  Maurier  may  not  consciously  have  no¬ 
ticed  the  wheelbarrow  before,  but  being  his  own  barrow, 
in  his  own  garden,  it  was  surely  no  stranger  to  him.  Far 
from  being  an  omen,  it  may  have  been  a  cause.  The  sight 
of  it,  days  before,  may  have  started  the  train  of  thought 
that  ended  in  the  opening  chapters  of  a  novel.  It  is  an 
amusing  theory,  even  if  an  unsound  one — that  a  wheel¬ 
barrow,  and  not  Henry  James,  was  the  inspiration  of 
Peter  Ibbetson. 

The  novel  appeared  in  1891,  first  as  a  serial  in  Harper’s 
Monthly  and  immediately  afterward  in  book  form.  It  was 
highly  successful,  although  its  light  was  soon  dimmed  by 
the  overwhelming  blaze  kindled  by  Trilby,  in  1894.  Du 
Maurier’s  publishers,  by  the  way,  Harper  &  Brothers,  per¬ 
formed  a  generous  act  in  connection  with  the  latter  book 
that  entitles  them  to  a  monument.  Du  Maurier  had  sold 
Peter  Ibbetson  outright,  giving  Harpers  all  rights  in  re¬ 
turn  for  a  lump  sum.  For  Trilby  they  offered  him  twice 
the  amount,  but  urged  him  to  accept  a  smaller  down 
payment  and  take  a  royalty  on  the  copies  sold.  His  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  book  did  not  equal  theirs,  and  he  declined 
the  royalty  offer.  Later,  when  the  furore  over  Trilby 
began,  making  it  one  of  the  historic  best-sellers  among 
novels,  Harpers  destroyed  the  original  contract  with  Du 
Maurier  and  gave  him  a  royalty  agreement  that  made  him 
a  fortune. 
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Both  books  were  almost  as  successful  as  plays  as  they 
had  been  in  their  original  form.  Trilby,  in  a  dramatized 
version  by  Paul  Potter,  went  up  and  down  the  land  dur¬ 
ing  the  nineties  winning  riches  for  its  backers  and  making 
the  everlasting  reputation  of  Wilton  Lackaye,  horrendous 
as  Svengali.  Ibbetson  had  to  wait  longer  before  coming 
into  its  own  in  the  theatre.  A  British  journalist,  one  John 
Raphael,  hawked  his  dramatized  version  of  the  book  in 
vain,  until,  after  nearly  twenty  years,  he  showed  it  to 
Constance  Collier.  She  rewrote  it,  and  produced  it  in 
1915,  in  London,  for  a  war  charity  performance,  with  her¬ 
self  as  the  Duchess  of  Towers.  It  was  a  huge  success,  and 
when  it  reached  New  York  in  1917,  with  Miss  Collier  as 
the  Duchess  and  John  Barrymore  in  the  title  role,  it  ran 
for  nearly  two  years.  In  1931  (February) ,  Peter  Ibbetson 
attained  his  third  incarnation  when  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  produced  my  own  operatic  version.  Its 
generous  reception  seems  to  indicate  that  operatic  audi¬ 
ences,  as  well,  are  subject  to  the  spell  of  Du  Maurier’s 
lovely  story. 

If  this  middle-aged  illustrator  had  turned  out  a  philo¬ 
sophical  novel  as  his  first  effort,  containing  more  charac¬ 
ter  analysis  than  plot,  it  would  have  been  surprising 
enough;  but  the  amazing  thing  about  Du  Maurier’s  feat 
is  that  he  revealed  himself  to  be,  as  well  as  a  writer,  a 
born  story-teller.  Trilby  is  not  only  a  gallery  of  unfor¬ 
gettable  types,  but  an  absorbing  yarn.  It  is,  to  be  sure, 
two  old  stories — Beauty  and  the  Beast,  and  the  ogre  and 
the  princess  under  enchantment.  But  Du  Maurier  has 
given  it  a  twist  of  his  own;  the  enchantment  wins  the 
princess  (who  is  really  the  goose  girl),  fame  and  riches, 
and  the  ogre  helps  as  much  as  he  harms  her. 

As  for  Ibbetson,  it  is  one  of  the  world’s  great  stories, 
and,  I  think,  a  new  one.  There  have  been  plenty  of  lovers 
to  be  parted  by  circumstance,  like  Abelard  and  Heloi'se, 
and  united,  like  Senta  and  the  Dutchman  in  death.  But 
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lovers,  parted  by  fate,  who  have  only  to  sleep  and  dream 
in  order  to  meet  in  the,  so  to  speak,  spiritual  flesh — that 
story,  though  it  has  been  told  since,  as  in  The  Brushwood 
Boy ,  had  never  been  told  before  Du  Maurier  told  it. 

Doctor  Sigmund  Freud,  while  he  might  or  might  not 
approve  the  story,  could  not  fail  to  understand  it.  For  it 
is  the  Freudian  Wish  expressed  in  terms  of  romance,  our 
rebellious  human  hope  of  a  world  more  enjoyable  than 
the  one  we  live  in,  our  flight  into  dreams,  wherein  we 
can  find  sanctuary  from  a  waking  life  that  is,  on  the  whole 
a  disappointment.  It  would  be  amusing  to  see  what  a 
thoroughly  contemporary  young  novelist  of  the  analytical 
school  would  make  of  Ibbetson.  We  would  have  much 
brilliant  exposition  and  discussion  of  Peter’s  mother  fix¬ 
ation  (he  had  one,  I  understand),  of  the  case  of  infantil¬ 
ism  that  made  his  adult  existence  wretched,  and  of  the 
hallucinatory  fantasies  with  which  he  blunted  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  prison  life.  The  wonder  is,  that  some  one 
has  not  already  written  such  a  book. 

Du  Maurier  does  rather  better,  on  the  whole.  As  How¬ 
ells  says,  “his  whole  story  was  confidence.  Whatever  il¬ 
lusion  there  was  resided  in  that  fact;  you  had  to  grant 
it  in  the  beginning,  and  he  made  you  grant  it  gladly.” 
He  accepts  the  Freudian  Wish,  or  whatever  you  please 
to  call  it,  and  by  simply  saying,  “but  how  wonderful  if 
it  were  true,”  leads  you  into  a  land  of  enchantment. 

The  book  is  a  contradiction,  in  a  way.  Its  author  is  ob¬ 
viously  a  Victorian,  not  only  in  his  occasional  literary 
purple  patches  but  in  his  recognition  of  a  code  of  con¬ 
formities  and  repressions  that  he  respects  even  when  he 
defies  them.  Reading  Du  Maurier,  you  are  well  aware  that 
he  lived  in  a  time  when  Howells  could  write,  incredibly, 
about  Trilby:  “Such  as  she  are  to  be  forgiven,  when  they 
sin  no  more;  not  exalted  and  bowed  down  by  all  manner 
of  elect  personages.”  You  may  smile,  if  you  like,  at  a 
Duchess  of  Towers  whose  sense  of  the  proprieties  is  so 
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hypertrophied  that  she  will  not  meet  her  lover,  even  in 
a  dream,  until  she  has  obtained  a  legal  separation  from 
her  husband. 

But  though  the  author,  and  even  his  characters,  are 
Victorians,  the  book  is  not.  It  tells  a  story  that  transcends 
time  and  conventions,  telling  it  truly  and  with  beauty. 
Peter  Ibbetson  is  dateless  because  it  sounds  a  note  to 
which  most  of  us  vibrate,  uncovers  secret  longings  from 
which  few  of  us  are  free.  I  can  imagine  no  one  who  would 
not,  if  he  could,  “dream  true.”  Heading  this  tale  of  a  life 
beyond  life  and  death,  not  only  do  we  wish  it  were  so; 
for  the  moment,  at  least,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  so, 
and  “that  all  will  be  well  for  us  all,  and  of  such  a  kind 
that  all  who  do  not  sigh  for  the  moon  will  be  well  content.” 
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ALEXANDER  WOOLLCOTT 

Blind  people  and  their  friends  may  well  lament  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  Alexander  Woollcott  on  January  23rd  of 
this  year.  The  “Town  Crier”  seldom  neglected  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  publicize  the  work  of  the  Seeing  Eye  at  Morris¬ 
town,  New  Jersey,  but  that  he  was  also  active  on  behalf 
of  the  Talking  Book  is  not  so  well  known.  Yet  Mr.  Wooll¬ 
cott  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  advisory  committee 
which  selects  the  titles  for  recording,  and  only  a  few  days 
before  his  death  the  Foundation  had  received  his  latest 
list  of  recommendations. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Woollcott  help  in  the  selection  of  Talk¬ 
ing  Books;  he  also  read  some  of  them  as  you  know.  In 
1935  he  recorded  the  first  chapters  of  his  book,  While  Rome 
Burns.  In  1939  he  made  up  a  five-record  selection  of  items 
from  The  Woollcott  Reader  which  he  read  in  its  entirety 
under  the  title,  The  Woollcott  Listener.  And  just  last 
September  he  visited  the  Foundation’s  studios  to  record 
the  introduction  which  he  wrote  for  the  Readers  Club  edi¬ 
tion  of  Chesterton’s  Charles  Dickens:  A  Critical  Study, 
which  will  be  released  as  a  Talking  Book  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months.  On  this  last  visit  he  said  that,  though  the 
doctor  had  ordered  him  to  curtail  his  activities  drastically, 
he  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  continue  his  work  for 
the  Talking  Book. 

We  believe  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  obituary  of  Alexander  Woollcott,  written  by  Harry 
Hanson  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  World  Telegram. 

“Alexander  Woollcott’s  last  job  of  editorial  work  was  on 
behalf  of  ‘the  boys.’  When  I  saw  him  in  December  at  the 
Gotham  he  was  having  a  lot  of  fun  assembling  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  prose  and  verse  that  was  to  interest  the  soldiers, 
and  be  sold  free  of  royalty  and  publisher’s  profit.  Viking 
Press  was  to  issue  it  under  the  title  As  You  Were.  The 
contents  were  not  characteristically  his  own,  he  explained. 
He  had  tips  from  his  friends  and  was  tickled  when  Booth 
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Tarkington’s  Hoosier  pride  led  him  to  recommend  James 
Whitcomb  Riley’s  best-known  verses. 

“When  I  was  amused  by  the  inclusion  of  one  of  Eugene 
Field’s  choice  but  socially  ineligible  poems  dealing  with 
one  of  Willie’s  mishaps,  Woollcott’s  eyes  twinkled  merrily. 
‘I  have  the  correct  version  direct  from  Field’s  daughter,’ 
he  said.  ‘What  you  might  call  the  canon.  Did  you  know 
I  knew  Field?  When  I  was  a  little  boy  Field  used  to  visit 
his  brother  in  Kansas  City  and  I  sat  on  his  knee.’  Wooll- 
cott  must  have  been  in  very  short  pants  at  the  time. 

“Our  talk  led  to  his  recently  acquired  enthusiasm  for 
Wolcott  Balestier,  brother-in-law  of  Kipling  who  died  in 
1892  at  the  threshold  of  a  great  career  in  writing  and  pub¬ 
lishing.  Woollcott  had  been  captivated  by  Henry  James’ 
essay  on  Balestier,  in  which  occur  embellishments  such  as 
Woollcott  relished.  To  my  great  surprise  he  did  not  know 
that  Balestier  had  written  a  novel.  ‘I’m  going  to  do  a  piece 
on  him,’  he  said.  ‘He  was  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Kipling,  and 
Carrie — ’  he  spoke  with  bitterness — ‘undoubtedly  ruined 
Kipling.’  Woollcott  had  picked  up  the  Balestier  trail  in 
Rochester,  where  the  family  lived  before  going  to  Brattle- 
boro,  close  by  Woollcott’s  own  Bomoseen. 

“He  was  like  that — always  thinking  of  the  book  as  the 
product  of  a  living  being  and  interested  in  countless  per¬ 
sonal  details.  Woollcott  belonged  not  to  the  18th  but  to  the 
later  19th  century.  The  Puritan  revolt,  the  experiments  of 
the  1920s,  the  proletarians  of  the  1930s,  did  not  divert  his 
own  interest  in  individuals  with  exceptional  qualities  or 
defects. 

“His  search  for  heroes  was  so  extensive  that  once  he 
put  all  his  energy  into  evoking  sympathy  for  ‘the  bravest 
doctor  who  ever  lived.’  It  turned  out  to  be  Dr.  MacLure, 
the  Active  hero  of  Ian  Maclaren’s  Beside  the  Bonnie 
Briar  Bush ,  vintage  1894.  Age  could  not  wither,  nor  past 
popularity  stale  a  narrative  that  pleased  him,  and  he  was 
right  in  thinking  that  a  good  story  is  always  worth  retell- 
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ing  to  life’s  freshman  class.  He  educated  his  generation  all 
over  again  to  the  erratic  charity  of  A  Christmas  Carol 
when  literary  economists  were  preaching  social  security. 

“Woollcott  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  could  be  given 
the  19th  century  appellation  of  raconteur.  He  did  not  only 
tell  an  anecdote;  he  made  it  as  tasty  as  a  gourmet’s  dish. 
If  the  meat  was  inferior,  Woollcott  disguised  it  with  lus¬ 
cious  gravy. 

“Woollcott’s  book  talks  cost  $500  a  talk  and  the  publish¬ 
ers  passed  the  hat.  But  they  were  less  than  30  per  cent  ef¬ 
fective.  Nothing  could  be  more  misleading  than  to  say  ‘he 
held  the  power  of  life  and  death,  literally  speaking,  over 
anyone  who  published  a  book.’  He  had  to  pull  out  all  the 
stops  to  move  Goodbye  Mr.  Chips  and  Lost  Horizon,  and 
even  then  Dr.  William  Lyon  Phelps  should  be  credited  with 
an  assist.  A  memorable  resuscitation  was  his  revival  of 
The  Whistler’s  Room.  He  moved  2300  copies.  When  he  put 
the  story  into  the  Woollcott  Reader  it  paid  the  publisher 
more  money  in  royalties  than  he  had  made  originally. 
Later  Woollcott  reprinted  it  in  a  private  Christmas  edi¬ 
tion. 

“Once  Woollcott’s  radio  hour  was  canceled  by  some  offi¬ 
cial  action  just  before  going  on.  Woollcott,  however,  de¬ 
manded  his  check,  saying  he  was  ready  to  talk,  and  the 
soft-spoken  impresario,  Sidney  Satenstein,  paid  it.  Yet 
this  could  be  charged  to  institutional  advertising,  for 
Woollcott  certainly  did  a  lot  for  books  in  his  lifetime. 
When  causes  were  involved,  Woollcott  gave  talks  for 
nothing. 

“I  first  met  Woollcott  in  one  of  Diival’s  popular  restau¬ 
rants  in  Paris.  He  was  in  a  sergeant’s  uniform,  and  al¬ 
though  he  fitted  snugly  into  it,  he  did  not  burst  any  but¬ 
tons.  He  was  writing  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  at  that 
time,  I  presume,  began  that  life-long  antagonism  between 
Woollcott  and  his  editor,  Harold  Ross,  which  both  cherish¬ 
ed  even  after  he  began  writing  Shouts  and  Murmurs  for 
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the  latter.  ‘I  never  go  into  the  New  Yorker  office  with  my 
copy,’  said  Woollcott.  ‘Ross  doesn’t  like  me.’ 

“Once  Woollcott  was  to  address  an  economic  group  at  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  and  I  was  to  introduce  him.  Wooll¬ 
cott  began  to  discuss  the  Fourier  colony  at  Phalanx,  N.  J., 
where  he  was  born,  but  quickly  turned  to  describe  his 
relatives,  who  became  delightfully  eccentric  as  he  rose 
to  his  opportunity.  The  audience,  which  had  come  to  hear 
about  social  experiments,  laughed  hilariously.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  talk  a  tall  man  jumped  on  the  platform  and 
cried:  ‘I  am  the  messiah!  I  am  the  messiah!’  Woollcott 
had  no  retort  for  such  an  unexpected  arrival,  neither,  may 
I  add,  did  his  chairman.  Before  either  of  us  moved  two 
young  men  seized  the  messiah  and  pushed  him  into  the 
wings,  and  we  could  hear  his  voice  echoing  in  the  cor¬ 
ridors. 

“I  was  never  one  of  Woollcott ’s  cronies,  hence,  like  the 
sundial,  I  can  record  only  shining  hours.  I  knew  him  as  a 
friendly  man  with  a  great  literary  curiosity  and  a  vast 
zest  for  living.  Friends  told  me  of  his  insults,  and  I  be¬ 
lieved  them  but  my  personal  experience  did  not  include 
them.  To  me  he  signified  the  right  of  every  man  of  letters 
to  do  as  he  pleased.  The  writing  world  is  always  beset 
by  owlish  men  who  demand  uniformity.  Woollcott’s  whole 
career  contradicted  them.  When  he  told  a  good  story 
mathematicians  chuckled,  watchmakers  forgot  the  time 
and  engineers  put  aside  their  blueprints.  Now  the  land¬ 
scape  seems  a  bit  grayer  and  more  cheerless.  It  can’t  all 
be  the  fault  of  bituminous  coal.” 


NEW  TALKING  BOOKS  ANNOUNCED 

The  following  new  Talking  Book  titles,  recently  record¬ 
ed  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed 
through  your  regular  distributing  library.  The  letters 
APH  and  AFB  are  used  to  distinguish  the  recordings  of 
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the  American  Printing  House  and  those  of  the  Foundation. 

When  requesting  new  titles  announced  in  Topics  from 
your  library,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  ask  for  a 
few  of  the  older  recordings  at  the  same  time  so  that  the 
librarian  may  have  a  wider  choice  in  case  the  new  books 
are  not  immediately  available. 

When  returning  a  container  of  records  to  your  library 
please  count  the  records  carefully  to  make  certain  that 
you  have  not  omitted  any;  also,  make  sure  that  you  do 
not  interchange  container  covers  when  you  have  two  or 
more  Talking  Books  on  hand  at  the  same  time.  There  is 
a  printed  card  on  the  cover  of  every  container  and  this 
card  should  agree  with  the  title  of  the  records  enclosed. 
Finally,  when  you  receive  a  container  of  several  selections, 
such  as  plays  or  short  stories,  be  sure  to  return  all  of  the 
contents  to  the  library  at  the  same  time,  as  the  container 
cannot  be  sent  out  to  another  reader  unless  it  is  complete. 

Benchley,  Mrs.  Belle — My  Friends,  the  Apes — 17  records 
— read  by  Kenneth  Meeker  APH 
Mrs.  Benchley,  director  of  the  San  Diego  zoo,  tells  in  an  interest¬ 
ing,  informal,  narrative  style  what  she  has  learned  from  the 
scientists  and  from  her  own  observations  concerning  the  nature 
and  habits  of  the  four  anthropoid  ape  families — the  gibbons,  the 
orangs,  the  chimpanzees  and  the  gorillas. 

Bliven,  Bruce — Men  Who  Make  the  Future — 16  records — 
read  by  George  Walsh  APH 
The  recent  advance  of  science  through  research  and  experiment 
in  many  fields  is  summarized  for  the  layman.  Partial  contents: 
Genius,  its  cause  and  care — Exit,  the  common  cold — Remaking 
the  world  of  plants — In  the  depths  of  the  sky — Scientists  in  uni¬ 
form — The  unsolved  mysteries — Science  and  civilization. 

Browne,  Lewis — Something  Went  Wrong — 18  records — 
read  by  George  Patterson  APH 
The  theme  of  this  book  is  that  although  the  coming  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  eighteenth  century  should  have  brought  release  to 
mankind,  something  went  wrong  and  instead  it  became  respon- 
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sible  for  greater  servitude,  poverty  and  slums,  panics,  strikes, 
upheavals  and  revolutions,  all  leading  up  to  the  present  world 
conflict. 

Churchill,  Winston  S. — Blood,  Sweat  and  Tears — 32  rec¬ 
ords — read  by  Alexander  Scourby  with  transcriptions 
of  actual  broadcasts  AFB 

The  prime  minister’s  speeches,  from  May  1938  to  February  1941 
— a  running  commentary  on  the  progress  of  the  war  and  Eng¬ 
land’s  defense. 

Clemens,  Samuel  L. —  (Mark  Twain) — The  Mysterious 
Stranger — 7  records —  read  by  Kenneth  Meeker  APH 
A  beautifully  written  allegory  which  appears  to  be  a  satire  on  the 
weakness,  limitations  and  stupidities  of  the  human  race. 

Deland,  Margaret — Old  Chester  Tales — 19  records — read 
by  Ethel  Everett  AFB 

A  collection  of  loving  studies  of  village  types.  The  same  char¬ 
acters  reappear  throughout  the  stories  and  the  whole  is  held 
together  by  the  personality  of  Dr.  Lavender. 

Dunsany,  Lord — Don  Rodriguez — 14  records — read  by 
Alexander  Scourby  AFB  (In  container  with  They 
Went  On  Together) 

This  book  recounts  the  gallant  and  fantastic  adventures  of  Don 
Rodriguez,  and  of  his  faithful  servitor,  Morano,  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  Golden  age  in  Spain.  Gorgeous  romanticism,  into 
which  one  may  read  an  elusive  allegorical  meaning. 

Fletcher,  J.  S. — The  Middle  Temple  Murder — 15  records — 
read  by  John  Knight  AFB 

A  good  mystery  whose  usual  start  with  a  murder  does  not  en¬ 
tail  the  usual  hackneyed  formulas  for  its  solution.  For  the  young 
sub-editor  of  the  “London  Watchman”  pursues  in  the  main  a 
direct  method  which  results  in  logical,  progressive  stages  of 
development,  and  which  leads  him  through  labyrinthian  ways 
to  a  goal  unguessed  by  the  reader  up  to  the  next  to  the  last  page. 

Forester,  C.  S. — The  Captain  from  Connecticut — 16  rec¬ 
ords — read  by  Lauren  Gilbert  AFB 
Daring  sea  raids  against  British  shipping  were  just  a  part  of 
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the  daily  routine  for  Captain  Peabody’s  American  frigate  Dela¬ 
ware  during  the  War  of  1812.  His  job  was  to  break  the  British 
blockade  against  overwhelming  odds,  and  he  was  remarkably 
successful  until  cornered  by  the  British  in  French  Martinique. 

There  he  found  excitement  of  another  kind. 

« 

Glasgow,  Ellen — In  This  Our  Life — 26  records — read  by- 
Bradley  Bransford  APH 

A  novel  of  character  and  of  the  interaction  of  temperaments  in 
one  family,  with  the  interest  centering  in  the  psychology  and  the 
contrast  of  philosophies.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  man  of  60,  the 
father  of  a  family  and  the  husband  of  a  neurotic  invalid,  who 
knows  he  has  made  no  mark  in  the  world  and  has  accepted  sub¬ 
missively  the  fact  that  he  is  ineffectual,  yet  he  holds  fast  to 
ideals  that  seem  outmoded  now. 

Jackson,  Helen  Hunt — Bamona — 31  records — read  by  Ann 
Tyrrell  AFB 

This  story  so  graphically  illustrates  the  white  man’s  injustice 
to  the  Indian  that  it  has  often  been  compared  with  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.  It  relates  the  romance  of  an  Indian  girl  brought  up  on  a 
great  Spanish  estate  in  the  early  days  of  southern  California  who 
chooses  the  life  of  her  own  people. 

Kipling,  Rudyard — Kim— 21  records — read  by  Alexander 
Scourby  AFB 

Kim  is  a  street  Arab  from  Lahore;  an  alert,  precocious  little 
vagabond,  whose  relations  to  the  British  secret  service  and 
journeys  through  India  as  the  disciple  of  an  old  Lama  bring  be¬ 
fore  the  reader  a  rich  panorama  of  the  multifarious  life  of  the 
country. 

Leech,  Margaret — Reveille  in  Washington,  1860-65 — 41 
records — read  by  Hugh  Sutton  APH 
This  book  presents  a  picture  of  life  in  the  city  of  Washington 
during  the  Civil  War  years.  It  contains  an  understanding  por¬ 
trait  of  the  President;  an  unvarnished  one  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
Among  others  who  appear  are  Clara  Barton,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Walt  Whitman  and  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Masefield,  John — Dead  Ned — 16  records — read  by  Living¬ 
ston  Gilbert  APH 

An  adventure  story  of  eighteenth-century  England,  in  which  the 
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hero  is  a  young  doctor  condemned  to  death  for  a  murder  of 
which  he  was  innocent,  and  revived  by  doctors  after  hanging. 
The  book  ends  as  he  is  being  smuggled  out  of  the  country  on  a 
slave  ship. 

Maugham,  W.  Somerset — Of  Human  Bondage — 51  records 
— read  by  John  Brewster  AFB 

This  is  one  of  the  few  indisputable  classics  of  our  time.  The  book 
relates  in  biographical  form  the  life  history  from  birth  to  about 
his  thirtieth  year,  of  a  young  man  who  suffers  from  congenital 
lameness.  It  pictures  with  much  realistic  detail  several  love 
episodes  and  his  attempts  at  adjusting  himself  to  various  pur¬ 
suits,  including  a  period  in  the  Paris  art  schools. 

Nathan,  Robert — They  Went  On  Together — 6  records — 
read  by  John  Brewster  AFB  (in  container  with  Don 
Rodriguez) 

They  Went  On  Together  is  the  story  of  a  simple,  ordinary  family 
in  a  simple  ordinary  community,  who,  with  the  rest  of  their 
townsfolk,  are  being  forced  to  evacuate  their  homes.  Concerning 
this  book  the  author  said:  “I  tried  to  write  a  book  that  wasn’t 
simply  an  escape  from  what  was  going  on — and  at  the  same  time 
didn’t  just  give  in  to  it.  In  other  words,  a  book  that  wasn’t  either 
a  wishing  well,  or  a  pit  of  desolation.” 

Nathan,  Robert — The  Sea-Gull  Cry — 6  records — read  by 
Bradley  Bransford  APH 

Two  refugees,  a  young  girl  and  her  small  brother,  find  a  tem¬ 
porary  home  on  an  old  Cape  Cod  scow.  They  are  befriended  by  a 
kindly  Cape  Codder  and  his  wife,  and  later  by  a  middle-aged 
college  professor  whose  boat  is  wrecked  near  the  scow. 

Ohnstad,  Kars  ten — The  World  At  My  Finger  Tips — 21 
records — read  by  Ernest  Rea  APH 

The  author  was  afflicted  with  blindness  during  his  last  year  in 
high  school.  His  book  tells  the  story  of  months  of  waiting  for 
cure  or  the  end  of  sight,  and  of  the  dozen  years  which  followed 
when  he  had  to  struggle  to  readjust  his  life,  and  finish  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  spite  of  his  handicap.  One  section  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  his  experience  with  a  Seeing  Eye  dog. 
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Peattie,  Donald  Culross — Forward  the  Nation — 13  rec¬ 
ords — read  by  Ernest  Rea  APH 
The  story  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition  up  the  Missouri, 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  Pacific  and  back,  and  of  the  In¬ 
dian  girl,  Sacajawea,  who  guided  the  expedition  so  efficiently. 
Although  told  in  fiction  form,  it  is  based  upon  the  facts. 

Phillpotts,  Eden — The  Grey  Room — 16  records — read  by 
Lauren  Gilbert  AFB 

A  mystery  story  concerned  with  discovering  the  cause  of  a 
series  of  deaths  occurring  in  the  grey  room. 

Spence,  Hartzell — Get  Thee  Behind  Me — 18  records — read 
by  George  Patterson  APH 

The  author,  who  is  now  executive  editor  of  Yank,  the  Army 
newspaper,  writes  of  his  adolescence  in  the  nineteen-twenties,  of 
his  upbringing  in  the  Methodist  parsonage  where  Father  was 
Law  but  Mother  was  no  meek  nonentity,  and  describes  vividly 
the  life  of  the  parsonage  and  the  kind  of  people  it  produced. 

Stern,  G.  B. — The  Matriarch — 19  records — read  by  John 
Knight  AFB 

The  record  of  a  gay,  cosmopolitan  Jewish  family  covering  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  and  ranging  from  Austria  to  London. 
Anastasia  Rakonitz  is  the  matriarch  of  this  tribe  whose  women 
rather  than  its  men  are  the  leaders. 

Stewart,  George  R. — Storm — 18  records — read  by  George 
Walsh  APH 

When  the  junior  meteorologist  in  San  Francisco  discovered  a 
small  storm  center  moving  eastward  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  he 
whimsically  named  it  Maria.  The  events  of  each  of  the  12  days 
of  Maria’s  life  are  traced  from  cause  to  effect,  particularly  upon 
California  and  generally  upon  the  entire  continent.  However, 
the  locale  might  be  anywhere. 

Thomas,  Henry,  and  Thomas,  Dana  Lee — Living  Bio¬ 
graphies  of  Great  Philosophers — 20  records — read  by 
Roger  Lyons  AFB 

This  book  is  an  exciting  adventure  in  biography.  It  presents 
sparkling  and  human  life  stories  of  twenty-one  leading  philoso- 
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phers,  from  Socrates  to  Santayana.  Each  of  these  biographies  in¬ 
cludes  a  gist  of  the  philosopher’s  thoughts. 

Turnbull,  Agnes  Sligh — Remember  the  End — 29  records — 
read  by  the  author  and  Lauren  Gilbert  AFB 

A  readable,  old-fashioned  novel  about  the  youth  Alex  MacTay, 
who  came  to  America  from  Scotland  determined  to  succeed.  He 
won  success  for  himself  in  the  coal  fields  of  America,  but  not 
until  he  had  stifled  his  softer  instincts,  his  love  for  poetry  and 
nature.  Mrs.  Turnbull  grew  up  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  so 
writes  vividly  of  the  coal  industry  there. 

Walsh,  Maurice — Thomasheen  James — 19  records — read 
by  John  Brewster  AFB 

Humorous  stories  filled  with  the  scents  and  slights  of  Ireland, 
which  recount  the  nefarious  misadventures  of  Thomasheen 
James,  the  lovable  rogue,  whose  imagination  gets  him  out  of 
difficulties.  Homely  bits  of  philosophy  are  scattered  throughout 
and  a  slight  love  interest  ties  the  stories  together. 

Jerome,  Helen — Pride  and  Prejudice — 4  records- — drama¬ 
tized  with  cast  AFB 

Although  Jane  Austen  never  wrote  a  play  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  attracted  by  the  theatre,  her  novels,  with  their  color¬ 
ful  personages,  their  sharply  drawn  conflicts  of  class  and  char¬ 
acter,  and  their  general  picturesqueness  of  setting,  have  proved 
irresistible  to  many  a  playwright.  Particularly  has  this  been  so 
of  her  most  famous  book,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  of  which  this  by 
Helen  Jerome  is  the  third  dramatization  to  reach  the  stage  this 
century.  And,  be  it  said,  the  most  successful. 

Here  is  the  ambitious  Mrs.  Bennet,  her  long  suffering  spouse, 
Mr.  Bennet,  and  her  victimized  daughters,  Lydia,  Jane,  and 
Elizabeth.  Here  is  the  disdainful  Mr.  Darcy  and  his  friend, 
Charles  Bingley.  Here  is  the  cad,  Mr.  Wickham,  and  the  in¬ 
credible  Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh;  the  gentle  Aunt  Gardiner 
and  the  insufferable  Collins.  Miss  Jerome  has  included  them  all 
and,  with  an  economy  of  style  worthy  of  Miss  Austen  herself, 
has  brought  them  and  their  various  fortunes  vividly  to  life. 

Pride  and  Prejudice  is  included  in  the  container  with  Maxwell 
Anderson’s  Saturday’s  Children  and — another  comedy  of  19th 
century  England — The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street. 
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HEADER’S  DIGEST  BOOK  CONDENSATIONS 

NOW  AVAILABLE 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  recently  issued  Volume  Two  of  Reader’s  Digest 
Book  Condensations.  Volume  One  was  released  last  sum¬ 
mer.  The  recording  of  the  book  supplements  of  the  month¬ 
ly  Reader’s  Digest  is  a  welcome  extension  of  the  services 
being  rendered  by  the  American  Printing  House.  The  first 
two  volumes  of  this  new  magazine  publication  for  the 
blind  have  enjoyed  great  popularity;  this  is  to  be  expected 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  wealth  of  variety  in  the  selections, 
both  in  subject  matter  and  in  readers.  It  is  believed  that 
these  book  condensations  will  serve  as  introductions  to 
later  Talking  Book  editions  and  will  further  stimulate 
the  interest  of  the  readers  in  the  Talking  Book  Library 
for  the  Blind. 

Each  volume  of  Reader’s  Digest  Book  Condensations  will 
consist  of  all  the  titles  appearing  in  The  Reader’s  Digest 
for  a  six-month  period.  Volume  One  contains  the  con¬ 
densations  published  during  the  first  six  months  of  1942. 
The  selections  are:  My  Friend  Flicka  by  Mary  O’Hara; 
Education  for  Death  by  Gregor  Ziemer;  Storm  by  George 
R.  Stewart;  Pied  Piper  by  Nevil  Shute;  Falling  Through 
Space  by  Richard  Hillary;  and  The  Moon  Is  Down ,  by  John 
Steinbeck.  This  volume  was  recorded  in  fourteen  records. 
Volume  Two,  containing  the  condensations  published  from 
July  through  December,  1942,  was  recorded  in  seventeen 
records.  The  selections  in  Volume  Two  are:  Victory 
Through  Air  Power  by  Major  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky; 
The  Adventure  of  the  Speckled  Band  by  A.  Conan  Doyle; 
The  Problems  of  Lasting  Peace  by  Herbert  Hoover  and 
Hugh  Gibson;  When  Faced  With  Death  (from  Flight  to 
Arras)  by  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery;  Cross  Creek  by 
Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings;  The  World  At  My  Finger 
Tips  by  Karsten  Ohnstad  (read  by  the  blind  author  from 
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a  braille  edition) ;  Bolivar — The  Great  Liberator  by  Thom¬ 
as  Rourke;  See  Here ,  Private  Hargrove  by  Marion  Har¬ 
grove;  Sabotage!  by  Michael  Sayers  and  Albert  E.  Kahn; 
Golden  Fleece  by  Hughie  Call;  and  Our  Hearts  Were  Young 
and  Gay  by  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  and  Emily  Kimbrough. 

Talking  Book  Topics  has  been  asked  to  announce  that 
these  two  volumes  of  Reader’s  Digest  Book  Condensations 
are  available  at  all  distributing  libraries.  They  will  be 
kept  in  circulation  for  a  longer  period  than  that  allotted 
to  The  Reader’s  Digest,  and  many  copies  have  been  placed 
in  each  library  to  take  care  of  the  popular  demand  for 
these  records.  Please  request  these  records  by  volume; 
specify  Volume  One  or  Volume  Two  of  Reader’s  Digest 
Book  Condensations. 
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CHECK  THE  TITLES  YOU  WISH  TO  BORROW  AND 
MAIL  THIS  LIST  TO  YOUR  TALKING  BOOK  LI- 
BRARY— NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION. 


Talking  Books  should  be  borrowed  from  your  nearest 
regional  distributing  library.  All  libraries  have  the  same 
collection,  so  do  not  attempt  to  borrow  records  from  more 
than  one  of  these  libraries. 


□  Benchley — My  Friends,  the  Apes — 17r.  APH 

□  Bliven — Men  Who  Make  the  Future — 16r.  APH 

□  Browne — Something  Went  Wrong — 18r.  APH 

□  Churchill — Blood,  Sweat,  and  Tears — 32r.  AFB 

□  Clemens — The  Mysterious  Stranger — 7r.  APH 

□  Deland — Old  Chester  Tales — 19r.  AFB 

□  Dunsany — Don  Rodriguez — 14r.  ( Also  in  this  container ) 

Nathan — They  Went  On  Together — 6r.  AFB 

□  Fletcher — The  Middle  Temple  Murder — 15r.  AFB 

□  Forester — The  Captain  From  Connecticut — 16r.  AFB 

□  Glasgow — In  This  Our  Life — 26r.  APH 

□  Jackson — Ramona — 31r.  AFB 

□  Kipling — Kim — 21r.  AFB 

□  Leech — Reveille  In  Washington — 41  r.  APH 

□  Masefield — Dead  Ned — 16r.  APH 

□  Maugham — Of  Human  Bondage — 51r.  AFB 

□  Nathan — The  Sea-Gull  Cry — 6r.  APH 

□  Ohnstad — The  World  At  My  Finger  Tips — 21r.  APH 

□  Peattie — Forward  The  Nation — 13r.  APH 

□  Phillpotts — The  Grey  Room — 16r.  AFB 

□  Spence — Get  Thee  Behind  Me — 18r.  APH 


(SEE  REVERSE  SIDE) 


□  Stern — The  Matriarch — 19r.  AFB 

□  Stewart — Storm — 18r.  APH 

□  Thomas — Living  Biographies  of  Great  Philosophers — 20r. 

AFB 

□  Turnbull — Remember  the  End — 29r.  AFB 

□  Walsh — Thomasheen  James — 19r.  AFB 

□  Reader's  Digest  Book  Condensations — Vol.  I — 14r.  APH 

□  Reader’s  Digest  Book  Condensations — Vol.  II — 17r.  APH 

□  Reader’s  Digest — January,  February,  March,  1943  APH 

□  Talking  Book  Topics — March,  1943  AFB 

Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked 
on  this  list: 

READER’S  NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 


(SEE  REVERSE  SIDE) 
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The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a  national 
agency,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  increasingly  and 
uncompromisingly  the  interests  of  all  the  blind  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  close  cooperation  with  all  local  organizations. 

Talking  Book  Topics  is  issued  by  the  Foundation  in  ink- 
print,  and  in  Talking  Book  form,  four  times  a  year — in  March, 
June,  September,  and  December.  A  printed  copy  is  sent  to  all 
readers,  free  of  charge,  to  aid  you  in  requesting  titles  from  your 
regular  distributing  library.  There  is  a  subscription  price  of  $1 
a  year  for  the  recorded  edition.  To  those  who  subscribe  for 
the  Talking  Book  edition  but  who  may  not  wish  to  keep  the 
records,  it  is  suggested  that  you  turn  them  over  to  your  dis¬ 
tributing  library,  to  be  lent  to  blind  people  who  cannot  pay 
the  $1  charge. 

If  you  can  afford  the  yearly  subscription  price  of  $1  in  order 
to  receive  the  magazine  in  recorded  form,  please  tear  out  the 
coupon  in  this  issue,  have  it  filled  in,  and  mail  it  to  the  Talking 
Book  Department  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  11,  New  York,  accompanied  by 
your  remittance. 


Enclosed  find  the  sum  of  $1.00  to  cover  one  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  recorded  edition  of  Talking  Book  Topics. 
Please  send  this  magazine  to: 


SUBSCRIBER’S  NAME 

STREET  ADDRESS . 

CITY . 


STATE 
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NOTES 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Foundation’s 
district  delivery  number  which  you  should  use  when  ad¬ 
dressing  us.  Our  number,  which  is  (11),  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  line  after  New  York  City.  If  you  are  living 
in  an  area  to  which  a  district  delivery  number  has  been 
assigned,  it  should  be  included  as  a  part  of  your  address 
whenever  you  have  occasion  to  write  to  the  Foundation. 

❖  ❖  ❖  ❖ 

A  Message  To  The  Blind  of  America  from  Archibald 
MacLeish  is  the  title  of  a  Talking  Book  record  which  you 
should,  by  all  means,  listen  to.  On  one  side  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  tells  you  something  of  the  history  of  books 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  which  culminated  in 
the  development  of  the  Talking  Book.  The  other  side  is 
devoted  to  information  you  should  have  on  the  use  of 
Talking  Book  records  and  machines.  For  example,  you 
will  learn  why  it  is  so  important  that  you  use  a  new  steel 
needle  after  playing  one  side  of  a  record  and  once  this  is 
explained,  you  will  no  longer  feel  the  small  personal  in¬ 
convenience  of  changing  needles.  Please  be  sure  to  check 
Mr.  MacLeish’s  message  on  the  list  of  reservations  you 
send  to  your  library. 

$  $  $  $ 

The  Federal  Repair  Department  at  the  Foundation  is 
gradually  catching  up  with  the  accumulation  of  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  Talking  Book  machines  on  hand  when  the 
WPA  project  closed  down  last  June.  If  your  Government- 
owned  machine  is  not  working  properly,  you  may  now 
send  it  for  free  servicing  to  the  Federal  Repair  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Place  your  name  and 
address  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  label  and 
directly  below  this  the  words,  “Sound  Record  Reproducer 
for  the  Blind  for  Repair,  Act  of  May  16,  1938,”  and  the 
machine  can  be  mailed  at  one  cent  per  pound. 
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Our  private  shop  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of 
individually-owned  Talking  Book  machines  is  now  located 
at  18  West  17th  Street,  New  York,  11,  New  York.  Should 
you  have  occasion  to  order  parts  or  tubes,  you  must  first 
send  us  the  equivalent  in  defective  material.  If  you  know 
of  any  Talking  Book  machines  stored  away  in  attics,  we 
should  like  to  have  them  turned  in  against  the  day  when 
a  shortage  of  machines  may  become  acute.  Please  don’t 
entertain  the  idea  of  purchasing  a  new  machine  now. 
The  one  you  have  can  be  reconditioned  for  a  much  smaller 
figure  and  after  the  war  you  may  be  able  to  get  an  im¬ 
proved  model.  Buy  a  bond  instead. 

He  He  H«  * 

A  printed  catalog  of  the  Talking  Books  recorded  from 
August,  1934  to  June,  1941,  comprising  the  bulk  of  the 
Talking  Book  Library,  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Books  for  the  Adult  Blind  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  It  is  a  compilation  of  previous  lists.  A  copy  of 
the  catalog  may  be  had  upon  request  to  your  regular  dis¬ 
tributing  library.  A  supplementary  list  of  Talking  Books 
recorded  from  July  1,  1941  to  June  30,  1942  is  also  avail¬ 
able. 

He  H5  ijs  sfe 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Brazilian  government, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  in  cooperation  with  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  group  of  Talking  Books  in  Portuguese  which  it  is 
sending  to  Brazil  to  be  used  by  the  blind  there.  The 
preparation  of  the  Talking  Books  in  Portuguese  was 
carried  out  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Hispanic 
Foundation  in  the  Library  with  the  advice  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Fernando  Lobo,  Councilor  of  the  Brazilian 
Embassy  in  Washington.  All  of  the  discs  were  recorded 
in  the  Recording  Laboratory  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
with  the  assistance  of  the  office  in  charge  of  the  Books 
for  the  Adult  Blind  program. 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOKS  ANNOUNCED 

The  following  new  Talking  Book  titles,  recently  re¬ 
corded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed 
through  your  regular  distributing  library.  The  letters 
APH  and  AFB  are  used  to  distinguish  the  recordings  of 
the  American  Printing  House  and  those  of  the  Foundation. 

When  requesting  new  titles  announced  in  Topics  from 
your  library,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  ask  for  a 
few  of  the  older  recordings  at  the  same  time  so  that  the 
librarian  may  have  a  wider  choice  in  case  the  new  books 
are  not  immediately  available. 

When  returning  a  container  of  records  to  your  library, 
please  count  the  records  carefully  to  make  certain  that 
you  have  not  omitted  any;  also,  make  sure  that  you  do 
not  interchange  container  covers  when  you  have  two  or 
more  Talking  Books  on  hand  at  the  same  time.  There  is 
a  printed  card  on  the  cover  of  every  container  and  this 
card  should  agree  with  the  title  of  the  records  enclosed. 
Finally,  when  you  receive  a  container  of  several  selections, 
such  as  plays  or  short  stories,  be  sure  to  return  all  of  the 
contents  to  the  library  at  the  same  time,  as  the  container 
cannot  be  sent  out  to  another  reader  unless  it  is  complete. 

Adamic,  Louis — What's  Your  Name? —  15  records — read 
by  George  Walsh  APH 

An  informal  treatise  on  the  subject  of  European- American  sur¬ 
names;  why  do  some  Europeans  change  or  anglicize  their  names, 
why  do  others  not  do  so,  and  what  effect  does  the  change  or  lack 
of  it  have  upon  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

Borrow,  George — Lavengro — 40  records — read  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Scourby  AFB 

Borrow’s  early  autobiography,  with  a  veil  of  mystery  purposely 
thrown  over  it.  It  describes  his  wanderings  over  the  three 
kingdoms,  checkered  with  strange  adventures,  his  literary 
struggles  in  London  and  his  vagrancy  with  the  gipsies. 

Buck,  Pearl — American  Unity  and  Asia — 6  records — read 
by  George  Patterson  APH 

In  these  essays,  Mrs.  Buck  is  concerned  with  warning  Americans 
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of  the  dangers  of  racial  intolerance.  She  points  out  that  the 
majority  of  our  allies — Chinese,  Indians,  and  Filipinos — belong 
to  colored  races,  and  that  our  own  treatment  of  the  Negro  makes 
excellent  Japanese  propaganda  among  these  people. 

Carroll,  Lewis — The  Hunting  of  the  Snark — 1  record — 
read  by  House  Jameson  AFB  (in  container  with 
Selected  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  Stories  from  the 
Arabian  Nights  and  1066  and  All  That) 

The  Hunting  of  the  Snark  is  a  nonsense  classic.  Do  you  know  a 
banker,  a  lawyer,  a  broker,  a  traveler,  a  milliner,  a  butcher,  a 
baker,  a  first-rate  forgetter?  They  will  surely  appreciate  their 
portraits  in  this  little  book. 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen — Windswept — 25  records — read  by 
Alexander  Scourby  AFB 
See  Book  Review,  page  11. 

Chesterton,  G.  K. — Charles  Dickens:  A  Critical  Study — 
16  records — read  by  John  Knight  with  a  foreword  by 
the  late  Alexander  Woolcott  read  in  his  own  inimitable 
style  AFB 

A  sympathetic  study  in  biography  and  criticism  written  with  Mr. 
Chesterton’s  accustomed  vigor  and  delight  in  paradox  and  the 
trenchant  phrase. 

Diaz,  Bernal — The  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
1517-1521;  edited  by  Genaro  Garcia  from  the  only  exact 
copy  of  the  original  manuscript — 36  records — read  by 
George  Walsh  APH 

Dickinson,  Emily — Selected  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson 
(edited  by  Conrad  Aiken) — 5  records — read  by  Eva 
Le  Gallienne  AFB  (in  container  with  Stories  from 
the  Arabian  Nights,  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark  and 
1066  and  All  That) 

The  genius  of  Emily  Dickinson  is  unique  and  not  traceable  to 
the  influence  of  any  source  but  her  own  fancy.  Her  poems  treat 
of  a  thousand  things  gracefully  touched  by  her  whimsical  and 
musical  power  of  interpretation. 
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Doyle,  A  Conan— Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes— 16  re¬ 
cords— read  by  Colin  Keith- Johnston  AFB 
This  book  contains  more  of  the  stories  that  form  the  life  history 
of  Sherlock  Holmes,  the  amateur  detective,  who  first  appeared 
in  A  Study  in  Scarlet. 


Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield — Seasoned  Timber — 35  records 
— read  by  Lauren  Gilbert  AFB 
Shrewd,  taciturn  Vermonters,  resisting  the  allure  of  modernity 
and  holding  fast  to  the  principles  of  a  sterner  age,  are  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  this  serious,  mature  novel  of  an  accomplished  writer. 
Timothy  Hulme,  principal  of  a  small  town  academy,  finds  him¬ 
self,  in  middle  age,  deeply  in  love  with  a  girl  who  is  lost  to  him 
before  he  can  propose  to  her;  at  the  same  time  he  is  the  storm 
center  of  a  controversy  over  a  million  dollar  endowment  offered 
to  the  impoverished  academy  on  terms  which  violate  all  its 
traditions.  The  story  is  slow  moving  and  deliberate;  a  large  part 
is  a  thoughtful  man’s  introspective  musing  on  his  life  and  his 
responsibilities  as  a  teacher  in  a  period  of  world  confusion. 


Giono,  Jean — Joy  of  Man’s  Desiring  (translated  from  the 
French  by  Katherine  Allen  Clark) — 25  records — read 
by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 
This  story  is  set  in  the  wild  mountain  country  of  its  author’s 
native  Haute  Provence.  On  a  plateau  above  the  valley  of  the 
Ouveze  River  there  is  hidden  away  a  tiny  community  of  men 
and  women  so  tied  to  the  implacable  demands  of  their  land  that 
they  have  no  time  for  seeing  or  strength  for  understanding. 
They  are  infected,  as  one  of  them  observes,  with  a  spiritual 
leprosy  that  cannot  cure  itself.  A  stranger  comes  to  them  and 
changes  their  lives — shows  them  the  flowers,  names  for  them 
the  stars,  brings  beauty,  dignity,  and  rejoicing  into  their  hearts. 

Grayson,  David  (Pseud.) — Under  My  Elm:  Country  Dis¬ 
coveries  and  Reflections — 12  records — read  by  George 
Patterson  APH 

Essays  on  the  contentment  of  country  living  in  which  the  author 
describes  his  adventures  in  growing  onions  and  in  bee  keeping, 
among  his  other  activities.  Excerpts  from  various  of  the  writer’s 
favorite  authors,  especially  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  included. 
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Hewlett,  Dorothy — Shocking  Bad  Hat — 24  records — read 
by  John  Brewster  AFB 

Typical  Victorian  adventure,  leisurely  in  treatment,  with  many 
diverting  details  of  Victorian  life  and  a  melodramatic  denoue¬ 
ment.  Bertie  Downing,  an  upright  young  gentleman  in  reduced 
circumstances,  finds  himself  in  love  with  a  young  governess  and 
involved  in  a  plot  for  her  criminal  employer’s  detection.  The 
romance  is  complicated  by  the  connivings  of  the  wealthy  Lavinia, 
whose  charms  do  not  appeal  to  Bertie. 

Hughes,  Richard — A  High  Wind  in  Jamaica— 12  records — 
read  by  Lauren  Gilbert  AFB 
A  band  of  pirates  captures  a  vessel  bound  for  England  that 
contains  a  miscellaneous  cargo— including  a  group  of  children 
who  have  been  driven  from  their  home  by  a  West  Indian  hur¬ 
ricane.  The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  well-meaning  buc¬ 
caneers  with  these  incredible  children  provide  a  shocking,  nerve- 
tingling  story  that  the  reader  will  never  forget. 

James,  Henry — The  Turn  of  the  Screw — 9  records — read 
by  John  Brewster  AFB 

A  terrifying  ghost  story  about  two  children,  haunted  by  the  evil 
spirits  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  former  servants,  who  are  de¬ 
termined  to  gain  possession  of  the  souls  of  the  little  boy  and 
girl.  Their  young  governess  encounters  the  spectres,  and  gradual¬ 
ly  discovers  the  mysterious  power  which  they  exert  over  the 
children,  who  try  to  conceal  their  intercourse  with  their  sinister 
companions.  The  efforts  of  the  loyal  governess  to  protect  her 
charges,  the  supreme  struggle  between  the  living  woman,  and 
the  spectre  villains  is  a  thrilling  drama,  which  ends  in  victory 
for  the  governess. 

Kantor,  MacKinlay — Gentle  Annie — 11  records — read  by 
Lauren  Gilbert  AFB 

A  well- written,  romantic  adventure  tale  of  Oklahoma  about  1901, 
that  will  please  the  more  discriminating  of  western  story  addicts, 
as  well  as  many  other  readers. 

Kipling,  Rudyard — Just  So  Stories — 6  records — read  by 
Burt  Blackwell  APH  (in  container  with  Selected  Short 
Stories  of  “Saki”) 

The  Just  So  Stories  are  tales  of  far-off  times  that  tell  how  the 
elephant  got  his  trunk,  why  the  camel  has  a  hump,  and  who 
was  man’s  first  friend. 
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Markham,  Beryl — West  With  the  Night — 18  records — 
read  by  Ruth  Carter  APH 

A  lively  autobiography  which  recounts  a  variety  of  experiences 
in  the  career  of  a  woman  whose  home,  since  childhood,  has  been 
in  Africa.  She  has  trained  her  father’s  race  horses,  hunted  wild 
game  with  native  hunters,  scouted  for  elephants  in  her  own 
plane,  and  flown  alone  across  the  Atlantic. 

Munro,  H.  H. — Selected  Short  Stories  of  “Saki” — 7  rec¬ 
ords — read  by  George  Patterson  APH  (in  container 
with  Just  So  Stories  of  Kipling) 

These  brilliant  short  stories  of  English  life  and  manners  are 
filled  with  wit,  satire,  and  cynical  observations  which  delight 
the  sophisticated  reader.  The  author  took  his  pseudonym  from 
the  cup-bearer  in  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

Nordhoff,  Charles  and  Hall,  James  Norman — Pitcairn's 
Island  and  A  Note  on  the  Trilogy  of  the  Bounty — 21 
records — read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 
Those  of  you  who  have  listened  to  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  and  its 
sequel,  Men  Against  the  Sea  will  welcome  this  concluding  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  trilogy  of  the  Bounty.  Pitcairn’s  Island  completes 
the  tale  of  the  Bounty’s  mutineers. 

Rauschning,  Anna — No  Retreat — 16  records — read  by 
Terry  Hayes  APH 

In  The  Revolution  of  Nihilism  Hermann  Rauschning  told  of  his 
participation  in  Nazi  politics;  in  this  book  his  wife  gives  her 
version.  They  were  happily  establishing  themselves  on  a  large 
farm  near  Dantzig,  and  her  husband,  against  her  judgment,  joined 
the  Nazi  party  hoping  for  reforms  under  Hitler.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  Dantzig  senate  and  went  as  far  as  he  could  with 
the  German  program,  then  was  obliged  to  escape  to  Switzerland. 
His  wife  tells  a  moving  story  of  her  fear  for  her  family,  when 
she  saw  her  children  being  indoctrinated  with  the  brutal  theories 
of  the  youth  party. 

Rice,  Alice  Hegan — Happiness  Road — 5  records — read  by 
George  Patterson  APH 

How  can  I  find  spiritual  comfort  and  happiness  when  the  whole 
world  is  under  the  shadow  of  war?  This  question  is  inspiringly 
answered  in  this  book  by  the  beloved  author  of  Mrs.  Wiggs  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch  who  died  in  February,  1943. 
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Saint-Exupery,  Antoine  de — Flight  to  Arras  (Translated 
from  the  French  by  Lewis  Galantiere) — 10  records — 
read  by  Horace  Braham  AFB 

This  fine  book  is  a  combination  of  action,  tension,  suspense,  emo¬ 
tion,  beauty,  and  the  philosophy  of  a  highly  civilized  and  brilliant 
mind.  Obeying  general  staff  orders,  the  author  flies  on  what  he  and 
his  crew  know  to  be  a  futile  and  suicidal  sortie  over  German 
enemy  lines  during  the  early  days  of  France’s  defeat.  As  he 
pilots  his  plane  expertly  at  33,000  feet  or  at  600,  he  meditates 
on  life  and  death.  Eventually  the  useless  flight  is  somehow 
justified  in  his  mind. 

Sellar,  Walter  Carruthers  and  Yeatman,  Robert  Julian — 
1066  and  All  That — 5  records — read  by  Anthony  Kemble 
Cooper  AFB  (in  container  with  Selected  Poems  of 
Emily  Dickinson ,  Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights  and 
The  Hunting  of  the  Snark) 

1066  and  All  That  is  an  uproarious  satire  upon  textbook  history 
and  our  confused  recollections  of  it. 

Shridharani,  Krishnalal — My  India,  My  America — 35  re¬ 
cords — read  by  the  author  and  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 
An  educated  Indian,  who  had  studied  with  Tagore  and  worked 
with  Gandhi,  came  to  the  United  States  for  further  study  in 
1934.  In  this  book  he  contrasts  the  two  civilizations  he  knows  in 
a  friendly  fashion  but  not  without  criticism.  He  devotes  several 
chapters  to  Indian  leaders,  and  a  large  section  to  the  war  and 
India’s  place  in  world  politics. 

Vance,  Ethel  (Pseud.) — Reprisal — 15  records — read  by 
Ruth  Carter  APH 

Unlike  Escape,  (also  available  as  a  talking  book)  this  is  not  a 
novel  of  action  but  of  the  mental  and  emotional  strain  of  a 
cultured  French  family  under  the  Vichy  regime.  The  father 
is  a  Socialist  lawyer,  an  intimate  of  French  political  leaders, 
indecisive,  willing  to  conciliate,  but  unable  to  acquiesce  to  Nazi 
collaboration  or  to  rebel  effectively. 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas — Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm- 
15  records — read  by  Terry  Hayes — APH 
Rebecca  is  a  high-spirited  and  loving  child  character  who  will 
be  loved  as  long  as  there  are  girls  and  sympathetic  grown-ups 
to  read  this  book.  She  comes  to  live  with  her  two  austere  old- 
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maid  aunts  and  the  effect  of  the  little  girl’s  sunny  personality  in 
that  hitherto  gloomy  house  is  touchingly  shown  in  the  course  of 
the  story. 

Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights  (retold  by  Laurence 
Housman) — 6  records — read  by  Don  McHenry  AFB 
(in  container  with  Selected  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson, 
1066  and  All  That  and  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark) 

Six  stories  from  The  Arabian  Nights  are  included  in  this  collec¬ 
tion:  The  Fisherman  and  the  Genie,  Story  of  the  King  of  the 
Ebony  Isles,  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,  Story  of  the  Magic 
Horse,  Story  of  the  Wicked  Half-brothers,  The  Princess  of 
Deryabar. 

WINDSWEPT 

(A  Review  by  Bess  Jones  from  the  November  15, 1941 
issue  of  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature ) 

A  reviewer  who  speaks  of  “novels  of  character,”  “novels  of 
atmosphere,”  “novels  of  action,”  is  undoubtedly  dated.  For  most 
current  novelists,  apparently  preferring  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
of  any  single  intent,  refuse  to  admit  the  need  for  any  single- 
minded  technical  procedure.  Miss  Chase  fortunately  can  afford  a 
little  labeling.  Openly  inviting  the  description  of  her  newest 
book  as  a  “novel  of  place,”  she  directs  all  her  literary  skill  to¬ 
ward  giving  that  aim  validity.  As  in  her  other  works,  the  scene 
is  again  Maine,  this  time  on  the  bleak,  yet  compelling  coast  which 
is  admittedly  not  a  land  for  the  gregarious,  but  which  allows  life 
to  find  its  way  unhurried  and  unbullied. 

Philip  Marston  first  recognized  the  quality  of  the  place,  but 
his  accidental  death  left  to  his  son  John  the  congenial  task  of 
realizing  its  promise.  The  solidity  of  sound,  simple  taste  gave 
it  foundation.  The  honest  workmanship  of  Caleb  Perkins,  a 
local  man  of  pithy  words  and  cleancut  sawing,  built  the  house 
to  stand,  and  young  John’s  sturdy  instinct  for  the  appropriate 
kept  its  wide,  gracious  rooms  free  of  heirlooms,  the  whatnots 
and  grape-laden  sofas  that  had  cluttered  up  his  father’s  town 
house.  In  the  course  of  Miss  Chase’s  easy-gaited  chronicle  three 
generations  of  Marstons,  and  “Windswept,”  grew  organically 
together.  They  could  take  in  their  stride  and  relish,  each  for  its 
special  value,  the  stranger,  the  foreigner,  the  unspoiled  native, 
the  orphan,  the  hungry  and  restless  mind,  the  different  views  of 
God.  They  could  do  so  because  the  tone  was  set  in  the  beginning 
for  them  by  Philip  Marston  when,  looking  over  the  treeless  land¬ 
scape,  he  reflected  that  nothing  mean  must  happen  here. 
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“Windswept”  thus  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  kind  of  life 
America  at  its  wisest  and  best  can  produce — a  tolerant,  kind, 
broad,  humorous,  humane,  strong,  humble — in  short — a  civilized 
life.  Everyone  in  the  book  is  likable,  decent,  sound.  The 
Bohemians  especially,  to  whom  the  author  gives  ample  space, 
reveal  not  merely  their  own  robust  gift  for  life,  but  Miss  Chase’s 
profound  belief  in  the  “foreigner’s”  enrichment  of  American 
life.  The  Marstons  themselves  face  suffering,  separation,  war,  and 
death,  but  never  once  do  they  yield  to  the  irrelevant,  or  falter  in 
their  sure  conception  of  their  role,  their  positive  attitude  toward 
living. 

What  happens  to  this  household  is  told  without  haste  or  frenzy. 
There  is  plenty  of  time — time  to  relish  a  good  Maine  anecdote  or 
two,  a  Bohemian  folk-tale  or  bit  of  autobiography,  an  exchange 
of  witty  letters  between  the  mildly  Chaucerian  Morther  Rade- 
gund  and  the  scholar-squire  John  Marston.  There  is  time  to  feel 
the  sharp  swish  of  Maine  wind,  the  delight  in  the  color  of  the 
blueberry  bush  touched  by  frost,  or  the  rich  red  abundance  of 
cranberries  at  picking  season. 

Where  there  is  so  much  to  admire,  it  is  perhaps  unkind  to 
complain  that  Miss  Chase  has  somehow  stopped  short  of  a  major 
achievement.  High-mindedness  and  serene  acceptance  of  what 
comes  result  in  a  kind  of  monotone  of  gentility.  Ugliness  slides 
too  easily  out  of  sight.  Too  much  of  the  drama  inherent  in  any 
family  saga  takes  place  off-stage.  You  long  for  clash,  for 
rebellion,  for  downright  human  cussedness.  You  come  away  very 
proud  to  have  dined  among  the  angels,  yet  with  the  teasing,  per¬ 
haps  ignoble  wish  that  a  thoroughly  nasty  little  imp  had  sat  next 
to  you  at  table. 

Two  other  Talking  Books  by  Miss  Chase  are  available.  Mary 
Peters  and  Dawn  In  Lyonesse. 

ETHEL  VANCE 

(Reprinted  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Readers  Club) 

In  1939  there  was  published  in  the  United  States  a  novel  that 
created  an  immediate  sensation.  None  of  us  has  forgotten  our 
own  excitement  as  we  read  through  the  pages  of  Escape.  It  was 
only  after  we  had  closed  the  book — still  a  little  shaky — that  we 
began  to  wonder  who  under  the  sun  could  have  written  such  a 
breathless  tale. 

Everybody  began  guessing.  I.A.R.  Wylie,  Erika  Mann,  Dorothy 
Thompson,  and  Rebecca  West  were  the  leading  candidates  for 
Author.  It  was,  said  Time  Magazine,  “the  biggest  U.S.  Literary 
mystery  of  the  decade.”  No  one  guessed  Mrs.  Grace  Zaring  Stone. 
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The  publisher  and  author  kept  their  secret  well.  It  was  not  until 
1942  that  Town  and  Country,  with  Mrs.  Stone’s  consent,  revealed 
who  “Ethel  Vance”  was. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  pen  name  had  been  used  because 
Escape  was  an  anti-Naxi  book.  Mrs.  Stone  herself  was  in  no 
particular  danger  of  Nazi  reprisals  when  the  book  was  published, 
for  she  was  living  in  still  unoccupied  Paris,  where  her  husband 
was  our  Naval  Attache.  But  her  daughter,  Baroness  Perenyi,  was 
in  Czechoslovakia,  living  with  her  pro-Nazi  husband.  After  we 
entered  the  war  and  Mrs.  Stone’s  daughter  left  her  husband  and 
escaped  to  the  United  States,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  pseudonym.  Yet  Mrs.  Stone  plans  to  publish  her  future 
work  under  the  name  of  Ethel  Vance. 

There  are  a  number  of  stories  told  about  the  nom  de  plume. 
Mrs.  Stone  is  credited  with  the  best  of  them: 

When,  in  1939,  copies  of  Escape  first  arrived  in  France,  Mrs. 
Stone  was  convalescing  after  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  A  sweet 
old  lady  obtained  a  copy  and  labored  up  the  stairs  of  Mrs.  Stone’s 
hotel  to  read  it  aloud  to  her  invalid  friend.  “You  can’t  possibly 
have  read  it,”  the  dear  lady  told  her,  “it’s  only  just  come  into 
the  lending  library.” 

“I  couldn’t  tell  her  I’d  written  the  damned  book,”  says  Mrs. 
Stone.  “So  I  said  to  her:  ‘It  simply  isn’t  the  kind  of  book  I  like 
to  read!’  ” 

Grace  Zaring  was  born  January  9,  1896,  in  New  York  City. 
The  mother  died  at  her  daughter’s  birth.  In  consequence,  the  girl 
was  reared  and  educated  by  private  tutors  and  relatives.  Mrs. 
Stone  is  a  great-granddaughter  of  Robert  Dale  Owen,  Con¬ 
gressman,  Ambassador  to  Naples,  founder  of  the  communistic 
colony  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  spiritualist  and  author.  Most 
of  her  childhood,  she  told  Robert  van  Gelder  in  an  interview 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  section,  was 
spent  visiting  relatives,  “and  in  all  the  homes  of  the  Owen 
descendants  there  were  many  books  being  thoroughly  read,  and 
almost  everyone  kept  diaries.”  An  aunt,  Caroline  Snedeker,  with 
whom  she  spent  a  good  deal  of  time,  wrote  very  successful  chil¬ 
dren’s  books.  “Diary-keeping,  writing  in  general,  was  just  some¬ 
thing  one  did,”  she  said. 

She  attended  the  Sacred  Heart  Convents  of  New  York  and 
Paris,  but  at  fifteen  decided  she  had  had  enough  of  school.  Music 
was  to  be  her  career,  after  all;  so  she  gave  all  her  time  to  it  and 
to  a  study  of  the  dance  at  the  famous  Duncan  School  in  Paris. 

When  the  first  World  War  broke,  she  volunteered  in  the 
British  Red  Cross,  worked  until  her  health  failed.  In  1917  she 
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married  Ellis  S.  Stone,  a  United  States  Naval  officer — and  her 
wanderings  over  the  globe  began  in  earnest:  the  West  Indies, 
China,  India,  Europe — “I  have  never  lived  in  any  one  place 
longer  than  two  years,”  she  recently  told  a  reporter. 

While  she  was  with  her  husband,  stationed  in  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands,  she  wrote  her  first  published  piece,  an  eye-witness  account 
of  a  hurricane.  “I  wrote  down  everything  that  happened,”  she 
told  Van  Gelder.  “The  account  seemed  interesting,  and  of  course 
in  the  Navy  you  can  always  do  with  a  little  money,  so  I  shipped 
it  off  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  They  bought  it.  I  wrote  a  short 
story.  The  Atlantic  bought  that.  .  .”  A  publisher  wrote  to  ask 
if  she  had  a  novel  in  mind.  She  did — had  had  it  in  mind  “practical¬ 
ly  forever.” 

The  novel  was  Letters  to  a  Djinn  (1922),  a  comic  travelogue  in 
the  form  of  letters.  Seven  years  passed  before  her  second  novel 
appeared — The  Heaven  and  Earth  of  Dona  Elena ,  a  title  she  is 
still  embarrassed  over.  “It  was  one  of  those  fancy  titles  that  was 
modish  in  1929  when  the  book  appeared.  You  know  how  titles  go: 
a  Hemingway  sets  the  style  in  them  for  a  time,  then  a  Steinbeck 
comes  along  and  perhaps  changes  it.  This  was  my  first  novel  and 
the  title  was  picked  by  the  editor.  I  didn’t  understand  at  the 
time  that  I  had  something  to  say  about  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
all  that  winter  I  was  going  to  cocktail  parties  in  Washington, 
where  we  then  lived,  and  old  ladies  who  were  hard  of  hearing 
were  saying,  ‘My  dear,  I  am  told  that  you  have  written  a  book. 
What  do  you  call  it?’  And,  as  in  a  bad  dream  I’d  take  a  deep 
breath  and  shout — the  title.  Of  course,  they  rarely  got  it  the 
first  time  and  I’d  have  to  keep  on  shouting  it.” 

Mrs.  Stone  insists  that  writing  is  not  easy  for  her:  “I  work 
terribly  hard  to  tell  a  story  effectively.  .  .”  She  envies  writers 
who  work  in  “lovely  quiet  places  in  woods  with  purling  brooks. 
I’ve  had  to  do  my  writing  on  the  edges  of  card  tables,  on  trains, 
in  boarding  houses.  .  .  I  sweat  blood — I  simply  hate  it.” 

The  big  hump  in  writing,  she  told  Van  Gelder,  is  getting  start¬ 
ed.  She  makes  notes,  an  outline,  which  “always  is  terrible.  I 
can  throw  most  of  it  away.”  Then  the  first  draft — “always 
frightful.”  Another  draft — “almost  as  bad,  and  so  on  until  finally 
with  all  its  faults,  the  manuscript  seems  to  be  the  best  I  can  do. 

“But,  of  course,  now  it  is  practically  impossible  to  write  any¬ 
thing.  How  can  any  writer  of  fiction  compete  with  the  news¬ 
papers?  ‘Tokyo  bombed!’ — that’s  better  reading  than  anything  else 
possibly  could  be.”.  .  .  Reprisal,  her  only  book  to  appear  since 
Escape,  was  published  last  year  under  the  name  of  Ethel  Vance. 

— Elliott  McDowell 
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CHECK  THE  TITLES  YOU  WISH  TO  BORROW  AND 
MAIL  THIS  LIST  TO  YOUR  TALKING  BOOK  LI- 
BRARY— NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION. 


Talking  Books  should  be  borrowed  from  your  nearest 
regional  distributing  library.  All  libraries  have  the  same 
collection,  so  do  not  attempt  to  borrow  records  from  more 
than  one  of  these  libraries. 


□  Adamic — What’s  Your  Name? — 15r.  APH 

□  Borrow — Lavengro — 40r.  AFB 

□  Buck — American  Unity  and  Asia — 6r. — APH 

□  Carroll— The  Hunting  of  the  Snark— lr.  ( Also  in  this  Con¬ 

tainer ) 

Dickinson — Selected  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson — 5r. 

Housman — Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights _ 6r. 

Sellar  and  Yeatman — 1066  and  All  That— 5r.  AFB 

□  Chase — Windswept — 25r.  AFB 

□  Chesterton — Charles  Dickens — 16r.  AFB 

□  Diaz — The  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Mexico,  1517-1521 _ 

36r.  APH 

□  Doyle — Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes — 16r.  AFB 

□  Fisher — Seasoned  Timber — 35r.  AFB 

□  Giono — Joy  of  Man’s  Desiring — 25r.  AFB 

□  Grayson — Under  My  Elm — 12r.  APH 

□  Hewlett — Shocking  Bad  Hat — 24r.  AFB 

□  Hughes— A  High  Wind  in  Jamaica— 12r.  AFB 

□  James — The  Turn  of  the  Screw — 9r.  AFB 

□  Kantor — Gentle  Annie — llr.  AFB 

□  Kipling— Just  So  Stories— 6r.  ( Also  in  this  container ) 

Munro — Selected  Short  Stories  of  “Saki”— 7r.  APH 


(SEE  REVERSE  SIDE) 


□  Markham — West  With  the  Night — 18r.  APH 

□  Nordhoff  and  Hall — Pitcairn’s  Island — 21r.  AFB 

□  Rauschning — No  Retreat — 16r.  APH 

□  Rice — Happiness  Road — 5r.  APH 

□  Saint-Exupery — Flight  to  Arras — lOr.  AFB 

□  Shridharani— My  India,  My  America— 35r.  AFB 

□  Vance — Reprisal — 15r.  APH 

□  Wiggin — Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm — 15r.  APH 

□  A  Message  to  the  Blind  of  America  from  Archibald 

MacLeish — lr.  AFB 

□  Reader’s  Digest — April,  May,  June,  1943  APH 

□  Talking  Book  Topics — March,  June,  1943  AFB 

Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked 
on  this  list: 

READER’S  NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 
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The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a  national 
agency,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  increasingly  and 
uncompromisingly  the  interests  of  all  the  blind  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  close  cooperation  with  all  local  organizations. 

Talking  Book  Topics  is  issued  by  the  Foundation  in  ink- 
print,  and  in  Talking  Book  form,  four  times  a  year — in  March, 
June,  September,  and  December.  A  printed  copy  is  sent  to  all 
readers,  free  of  charge,  to  aid  you  in  requesting  titles  from  your 
regular  distributing  library.  There  is  a  subscription  price  of  $1 
a  year  for  the  recorded  edition.  To  those  who  subscribe  for 
the  Talking  Book  edition  but  who  may  not  wish  to  keep  the 
records,  it  is  suggested  that  you  turn  them  over  to  your  dis¬ 
tributing  library,  to  be  lent  to  blind  people  who  cannot  pay 
the  $1  charge. 

If  you  can  afford  the  yearly  subscription  price  of  $1  in  order 
to  receive  the  magazine  in  recorded  form,  please  tear  out  the 
coupon  in  this  issue,  have  it  filled  in,  and  mail  it  to  the  Talking 
Book  Department  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York,  accompanied  by 
your  remittance. 


Enclosed  find  the  sum  of  $1.00  to  cover  one  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  recorded  edition  of  Talking  Book  Topics. 
Please  send  this  magazine  to: 

SUBSCRIBER’S  NAME _ 

STREET  ADDRESS _ 

CITY  _ 


STATE 
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NOTES 

The  Federal  Repair  Department  of  the  Foundation  has 
finally  caught  up  with  its  repair  work  on  Government- 
owned  Talking  Book  machines,  so  if  you  send  a  machine 
to  that  Department  now,  you  need  not  expect  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  it  for  weeks  on  end.  One  thing  you  should  re¬ 
member,  however.  Although  Government- owned  sets  are 
serviced  without  cost  to  you,  you  should  send  stamps  for 
the  return  of  the  machine  under  the  one  cent  per  pound 
rate. 

*  *  *  * 

Now  and  again  you  may  receive  from  your  library  a 
Talking  Book  which  was  recorded  in  England.  If  a  falsetto 
voice  issues  from  the  loudspeaker  of  your  machine,  don’t 
conclude  immediately  that  the  trouble  is  mechanical  and 
dash  off  an  SOS  to  the  Repair  Department.  You  may  have 
hit  upon  one  of  those  Talking  Books  made  in  England 
which  must  be  played  at  a  slower  speed  than  our  Amer¬ 
ican  Talking  Books.  Try  drawing  the  speed-change  lever 
slowly  forward  or  toward  you  while  the  record  is  playing 
and  see  if  the  pitch  of  the  voice  does  not  become  normal. 
On  most  machines,  this  lever  is  located  at  the  left  of  the 
turntable  near  the  front. 

NEW  TALKING  BOOKS  ANNOUNCED 

The  following  new  Talking  Book  titles,  recently  re¬ 
corded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed 
through  your  regular  distributing  library.  The  letters 
APH  and  AFB  are  used  to  distinguish  the  recordings  of 
the  American  Printing  House  and  those  of  the  Foundation. 

When  requesting  new  titles  announced  in  Topics  from 
your  library,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  ask  for  a 
few  of  the  older  recordings  at  the  same  time  so  that  the 
librarian  may  have  a  wider  choice  in  case  the  new  books 
are  not  immediately  available. 
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Arliss,  George — Up  the  Years  from  Bloomsbury:  An 
Autobiography — 15  records — read  by  John  Brewster 
AFB 

American  Theater-goers  have  long  known  George  Arliss  as  one 
of  the  great  character  actors  of  the  contemporary  stage.  Here 
we  have  his  own  account  of  his  life  and  his  stage  work — a 
chronicle  packed  with  interest,  with  humor  and  with  anecdote, 
written  in  a  literary  style  of  unusual  charm,  vigor  and  finish. 

Benet,  Stephen  Vincent — Stories  of  American  History — 
7  records — read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB  (In  con¬ 
tainer  wTith  Tales  of  the  Pampas) 

Contents:  Jacob  and  the  Indians — lr;  A  Tooth  for  Paul  Revere — 
lr;  Freedom’s  a  Hard-Bought  Thing — lr;  O’Halloran’s  Luck — 
lr;  The  Die-Hard  and  Johnny  Pye  and  the  Fool-Killer — 3r. 

The  Devil  and  Daniel  Webster ,  which  was  placed  in  the  Talking 
Book  libraries  some  time  ago,  properly  belongs  with  this  group 
of  tales  with  American  history  for  background. 

Diamant,  Gertrude — The  Days  of  Ofelia — 12  records — 
read  by  Clare  Godfrey  AFB 

Here  is  a  book  about  Mexico  that  cuts  through  the  surface  and 
shows  you  the  living  people.  Ofelia  Escoto  was  a  little  girl  whom 
the  author  met  when  she  went  apartment-hunting  in  the  city 
of  Mexico  and  who  became  her  maid.  Ofelia’s  father  was  a  night 
watchman  with  a  family  of  thirteen  to  support  and  for  many 
months  the  author  shared  the  life  of  the  Escotos.  But  the  book 
is  more  than  the  story  of  the  Escotos.  Phases  of  life  seldom 
glimpsed  by  casual  tourists  are  brought  to  light  and  a  visit  to 
Tejuantepec  is  described. 

Hart,  John  G. — The  Radio  Code  by  the  Voice-Code 
Method — 5  records  AFB 

This  recording  was  made  under  a  grant  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation  to  the  Talking  Book  Education  Project  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This  radio  code  course  is  designed 
for  those  interested  in  learning  the  Morse  code  and  is  based  on 
the  principle  that,  as  the  Morse  code  is  a  language  of  sound,  it 
should  be  learned  entirely  by  ear.  There  are  twenty  lessons 
(two  on  each  side  of  a  Talking  Book  record).  Each  lesson  has 
been  expertly  timed  and  graded,  with  the  transmission  by  the 
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hand  of  Mr.  Hart  who  has  had  twenty  years  of  experience  in 
radio  teaching.  Completion  of  the  course  gives  the  speed  re¬ 
quired  for  the  Second  Class  Radiotelegraph  Operator’s  License. 
The  Talking  Book  edition  is  supplemented  by  a  braille  manual 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  and  to  enable  the  blind  student  to 
learn  and  practice  sending. 

Hersey,  John — Into  the  Valley — 5  records — read  by  Burt 
Blackwell  APH  (In  container  with  They  were  Ex¬ 
pendable) 

Into  The  Valley  is  a  simple,  moving  account,  without  heroics,  of 
weary  American  boys  facing  death.  It  tells  what  happened  when 
a  detachment  of  marines,  during  a  dangerous  and  difficult  mis¬ 
sion  at  Guadalcanal,  met  the  Japs. 

Hilton,  James — The  Story  of  Dr.  Wassell — 7  records — 
read  by  George  Walsh  APH 

A  modest  country  doctor  from  Arkansas  who  had  been,  among 
many  other  things,  a  medical  missionary  in  China  and  a  member 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  reserve,  found  himself  in  Java  in  January, 
1942,  detailed  to  care  for  41  wounded  and  severely  burned  men 
from  the  battered  Marblehead.  The  moving  story  of  his  devotion 
to  the  suffering  men,  his  attempts  to  transport  them  from  the 
Dutch  hospital  inland  to  the  seaport  and  there  to  secure  boat 
passage,  and  finally  his  success  in  taking  the  last  nine  men  away 
with  him  on  a  small  boat,  through  Japanese  bombing  to  Australia 
is  one  of  undramatic  heroism,  simply  told.  It  is  a  true  story 
told  in  fiction  form;  Dr.  Wassell  was  cited  in  a  broadcast  by  the 
President  on  April  28,  1942. 

Hudson,  W.  H. — Tales  of  the  Pampas — 9  records — read 
by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB  (In  container  with  Stor¬ 
ies  of  American  History) 

Tales  of  the  Pampas  is  a  series  of  short  stories,  tragic  or  grue¬ 
some,  based  on  incidents  or  legends  of  life  on  the  Argentine 
pampas  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Jones,  Rufus  M. — New  Eyes  for  Invisibles — 9  records — 
read  by  Leland  Brock  APH 

In  this  series  of  essays  and  addresses,  the  author  encourages  a 
positive  mysticism,  a  sense  of  contact  with  God  that  inspires  the 
person  to  spiritual  leadership  in  the  church  and  in  the  world. 
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Knight,  Eric — This  Above  All — 35  records — read  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Scourby  AFB 

This  is  the  gripping,  unforgettable  story  of  England’s  battle  and 
of  a  man’s  inner  battle,  both  fighting  with  their  backs  to  the  wall. 
It  is  a  novel  packed  with  dramatic  action,  high-strung  with 
suspense,  with  a  love  story  of  strong,  wonderful  tenderness. 

Maclnnes,  Helen — Assignment  in  Brittany — 22  records — 
read  by  Lauren  Gilbert  AFB 
An  exciting  adventure  of  a  British  intelligence  officer  in  Nazi- 
occupied  France.  Martin  Hearne,  the  British  secret  service  man, 
resembles  Bertrand  Corlay,  a  Frenchman  picked  up  at  Dunkirk, 
so  strongly  that  he  is  trained  to  take  Corlay’s  place  at  his  home 
in  Brittany.  There  were  a  few  important  things  Corlay  had 
omitted  to  tell  Hearne — that  he  was  a  Nazi  organizer  was  one  of 
them,  and  about  his  friendship  with  the  blond  Elise  was  another. 

Masefield,  John — Live  and  Kicking  Ned — 27  records — read 
by  Livingston  Gilbert  APH 
A  fast-moving  sea  yarn  told  by  a  master  of  adventure.  The  tale 
continues  the  exploits  of  the  hero  of  Dead  Ned,  also  available  as 
a  Talking  Book.  He  takes  ship  to  Africa,  penetrates  the  jungle, 
and  finds  romance  in  a  mysterious  walled-city  peopled  by  white 
men. 

Maurois,  Andre — I  Remember,  I  Remember — 21  records — 
read  by  Kenneth  Meeker  APH 
This  is  the  restrained,  thoughtful  autobiography  of  the  French¬ 
man  who  was  heir  to  textile  mills  but  left  the  family  business 
to  become  a  writer.  He  is  a  liberal  and  a  cosmopolitan  who  served 
in  the  first  war  as  French  liaison  officer  with  the  English  army, 
and  at  the  start  of  the  present  war  was  a  French  observer  with 
the  British  army.  Later  he  came  to  the  United  States.  In  this 
book,  he  refrains  from  political  comment,  but  a  postscript  sounds 
a  hopeful  note. 

Morison,  Samuel  Eliot— Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea:  A 
Life  of  Christopher  Columbus — 53  records — read  by  the 
author  and  John  Knight  AFB 
Cynical  Von  Humboldt  once  remarked  that  there  are  three 
stages  in  the  popular  attitude  toward  a  great  discovery;  men 
doubt  its  existence;  then  they  deny  its  importance;  finally,  they 
give  credit  to  some  one  else.  Christopher  Columbus’s  discovery 
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of  America  suffered  all  three  fates.  But  Columbus  comes  glori¬ 
ously  and  combatively  into  his  own  in  this  book.  Mr.  Morison 
has  lived  and  sailed  with  Columbus  as  has  no  other  of  the 
admiral’s  biographers.  He  himself  followed  Columbus  along 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  in  a  chartered  yawl  in  1937; 
in  1939  he  sailed  in  the  Capitana,  a  barkentine  about  the  size  of 
Columbus’s  larger  ships  from  Portugal  and  Spain  to  Columbus’s 
stopping  places  in  the  Azores  and  the  Canaries.  So  he  writes 
with  an  excitement  akin  to  Columbus’s  own.  Mr.  Morison  is 
stern  with  the  myth  makers,  and  severely  critical  of  romantic 
pictures.  Of  all  the  vulgar  errors  connected  with  Columbus,  he 
says,  the  most  persistent  and  the  most  absurd  is  that  he  had  to 
convince  people  that  the  world  was  round.  Every  educated  man 
in  his  day  knew  it.  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea  has  been  referred 
to  as  “the  nearest  to  the  whole  truth  about  Columbus  that  man 
will  ever  get.” 

Nathan,  Robert — Journal  for  Josephine — 5  records — read 
by  George  Patterson  APH 

The  pleasant  summer  life  of  the  Nathan  family — author,  wife, 
eight-year-old  daughter,  their  helpers  and  guests  on  Cape  Cod — 
is  recorded  with  an  awareness  that  the  summer  may  be  the  last 
of  its  kind  for  the  duration.  From  May  to  September  the  garden 
which  rabbits  helped  to  eat,  picnics,  swimming,  first  aid  classes, 
and  regular  duty  at  airplane  spotting  filled  the  quiet  days.  Some¬ 
times  wrecked  sailors  came  ashore  in  small  boats,  proving  the 
war  was  real.  It  is  a  personal  account,  often  punctuated  by 
criticism  of  government  regulations. 

Oechsner,  Frederick,  and  Others — This  Is  the  Enemy — 22 
records — read  by  Hugh  Sutton  APH 
Five  American  correspondents,  members  of  the  United  press 
staff  in  Berlin,  planned  this  book  while  they  were  interned  to¬ 
gether  in  Germany  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Each  covers  the  subject 
he  knows  best  and  together  they  present,  from  firsthand  observa¬ 
tion,  a  survey  of  Germany  at  war.  They  discuss  the  political  back¬ 
ground  since  1935,  the  character  and  personalities  of  Nazi  leaders, 
the  occupation  of  invaded  countries,  morale  of  the  German  peo¬ 
ple,  and  Nazi  propaganda  and  censorship. 

Overstreet,  Bonaro  W. — Brave  Enough  for  Life — 12  rec¬ 
ords — read  by  George  Patterson  APH 
In  a  world  of  bleak  and  tragic  prospects,  Mrs.  Overstreet  turns 
to  view  those  things  in  life  which  have  helped  her  to  face  hard 
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days — the  ideas  which  she  has  obtained  from  men  and  writers  of 
the  past,  the  joy  of  loyal  friendships,  the  happiness  of  work,  her 
belief  in  people,  and  faith  in  the  future. 

Padowicz,  Barbara — Flight  to  Freedom — 11  records — read 
by  Carmen  Mathews  AFB 

This  is  the  poignant  story  of  the  flight  of  a  cultured,  young 
Polish  woman  from  a  Polish  home  over  a  roundabout  route  to 
refuge  in  Brazil. 

Priestley,  J.  B. — The  Old  Dark  House — 12  records — read 
by  John  Brewster  AFB 

An  eerie  story  of  the  horrors  encountered  in  an  old  dark  house 
in  Wales,  where  five  travelers  seek  shelter  from  a  terrible  storm. 

Rich,  Louise  Dickinson — We  Took  to  the  Woods — 19  rec¬ 
ords — read  by  Terry  Hayes  APH 
Mrs.  Rich  writes  engagingly  and  frankly  of  family  life  the  year 
round  in  the  Rangeley  Lake  district  on  the  west  border  of  Maine. 
In  the  winter  there  are  lumbermen;  in  summer  and  fall,  tourists 
and  hunters.  However,  none  are  very  near  and  the  Rich  house¬ 
hold  is  much  alone,  yet  the  seasons  roll  around  quickly.  Kerosene 
lamps  and  wood  stoves  to  tend,  fishing,  cooking,  repairing  old 
cars,  sawing  wood,  ordering  supplies,  getting  the  mail,  reading, 
and  writing  make  a  busy  if  not  an  easy  life. 

Rieseberg,  Harry  E. — I  Dive  for  Treasure — 17  records — 
read  by  George  Walsh  APH 
Lieutenant  Rieseberg  has  hunted  for  treasure  in  sunken  ships 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  In  this  book  he  recounts  strange 
adventures  among  seventeenth-century  galleons  and  pirate  ships. 

Shute,  Nevil — Pied  Piper — 17  records — read  by  Horace 
Braham  AFB 

A  conservative  seventy-year-old  Englishman  ended  his  fishing 
trip  in  the  quiet  Jura  mountains  when  disquieting  rumors  of  the 
German  advance  into  France  reached  him  and  agreed  to  take 
two  English  children  to  safety  in  England.  As  he  made  his  now 
difficult  and  dangerous  way  across  France  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  coast,  he  reluctantly  acquired  four  other  children  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nationalities.  The  roads  were  crowded  with  refugees; 
German  dive-bombers  swooped  low  and  fired;  the  old  man  was 
tired.  The  story  is  told  simply  without  heroics  or  sentimentality 
and  will  please  a  wide  range  of  readers.  * 
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Steinbeck,  John — Bombs  Away:  the  story  of  a  bomber 
team — 10  records — read  by  George  Patterson  APH 
For  prospective  members  of  the  Air  force  and  for  the  parents 
of  men  in  training,  the  author  describes  the  intensive  training  of 
the  individual  members  of  a  bomber  crew,  and  of  their  perfectly 
coordinated  teamwork. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher — Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin — 35  records 
— read  by  Livingston  Gilbert  APH 
A  classic  picture  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  which  by  its  very  passion 
and  prejudice  contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  crystallization 
of  public  opinion  against  the  institution.  The  characters  are 
strongly  accentuated  types  of  virtue  and  villainy.  The  brutal 
scenes  are  somewhat  relieved  by  passages  of  tender  pathos  and 
lively  humor. 

Tolstoy,  Leo — War  and  Peace  (translated  by  Louise  and 
Aylmer  Maude) — 115  records  —  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby  with  a  Foreword  by  Clifton  Fadiman — 4  rec¬ 
ords — read  by  himself  AFB 
(See  book  review  p.  14.) 

Trumbull,  Robert — The  Raft — 9  records — read  by  Lauren 
Gilbert  AFB 

The  raft  is  the  four-by-eight  foot  rubber  life-boat  in  which 
three  naval  aviators  spent  34  days  adrift  in  the  South  Pacific 
without  food,  water,  or  equipment.  Bomber  pilot  Dixon,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  group,  told  his  story  to  the  author,  who 
has  passed  it  on  in  the  same  simple,  matter-of-fact,  unadorned 
form  in  which  he  heard  it. 

Verne,  Jules — Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea 
— 22  records — read  by  George  Walsh  APH 
The  story  of  Captain  Nemo  and  his  ingenious  electric  submarine 
boat.  Much  scientific  information  is  worked  into  this,  as  in  all 
of  Verne’s  stories. 

Werfel,  Franz — The  Song  of  Bernadette  (translated  from 
the  German  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn) — 35  records — read 
by  John  Brewster  AFB 

On  February  11,  1858,  a  rather  dull-witted,  but  imaginative 
fourteen-year-old  girl,  Bernadette  Soubirous,  had  a  vision  of  a 
beautiful  lady,  a  vision  later  declared  by  the  Church  to  be  a 
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true  evocation  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  In  the  last  days  of  June,  1940, 
the  author,  Franz  Werfel,  in  desperate  flight  from  the  Nazis,  found 
himself  at  Lourdes.  In  the  extremity  of  his  distress  he  vowed 
that  he  would  some  day  write  the  story  of  Bernadette  so  that 
he  might  magnify,  even  in  our  inhuman  era,  “the  Divine  mystery 
and  the  holiness  of  man.”  The  Song  of  Bernadette  is  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  that  vow.  It  is  a  truly  remarkable  book.  Instead  of  piecing 
together  his  tale  from  shadowy  legend,  he  has  struck  sparks  of 
life  from  the  hardened  substance  of  fact. 

White,  W.  L. — They  Were  Expendable — 8  records — read 
by  George  Patterson  APH  (In  container  with  Into 
the  Valley) 

They  Were  Expendable  is  a  moving  and  memorable  tale  collected 
from  the  accounts  of  four  members  of  Motor  Torpedo  Boat 
Squadron  3  which  was  picked  to  take  General  MacArthur  from 
Bataan  to  Australia.  It  is  a  brave  and  grim  story  of  the  tragic 

Philippine  Campaign. 

j 

ERIC  KNIGHT 

Exerpts  from  Current  Biography,  July,  1942 

Eric  Mowbray  Knight  was  born  on  April  10,  1897,  in 
the  pleasant  hunting  country  that  rolls  down  from  the 
edge  of  Ilkley  Moor  in  Yorkshire,  England,  the  third  of 
the  four  sons  of  Frederic  Harrison  and  Hilda  (Creasser) 
Knight.  His  family  were  Quakers  and  its  only  “literary” 
taint  came  from  his  maternal  grandmother  who  had  been 
an  instructor  in  languages  at  a  seminary,  wrote  unpub¬ 
lished  poetry,  and  had  known  the  Bronte  girls.  His  father 
was  a  jeweler  and  diamond  merchant  who  lived  extrav¬ 
agantly  and  who  died  young,  leaving  his  family  without 
funds. 

“My  mother  was  a  stubborn,  determined,  and  purpose¬ 
ful  woman,”  Knight  writes  us.  “As  a  young  widow  she 
sailed  out  into  the  world  to  make  a  living  for  her  sons.  My 
first  remembered  letters  from  her  came  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  where  she  was  governess  to  the  children  of  Princess 
Xenia,  I  believe.” 

Knight  did  not  see  his  mother  again  until  he  was  a  grown 
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youth.  “I  suppose  we  were  pretty  much  of  a  nuisance  to 
a  young  and  pretty  widow — she  was  only  twenty-four 
when  she  went  to  Russia — so  we  all  got  scattered  around 
with  relatives,”  Knight  writes.  “I  suppose  we  were  more 
or  less  an  unwanted  nuisance  to  them  too.  I  ended  up 
in  a  manufacturing  town  in  Yorkshire  with  an  uncle  who 
was  a  carter.  He  was  a  man  of  sudden  and  furious  tempers, 
but  to  me  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  loving  men  who 
have  entered  my  life.  I  was  extremely  happy  there,  went 
to  grade  school  with  the  local  lads  and  learned  to  take  the 
upper-class  drawl  out  of  my  voice  and  to  speak  good 
dialect.  It  was  a  very  sane  childhood. 

“When  I  was  twelve  my  uncle  died  and  I  passed  on  to 
still  other  relatives  and  lived  at  Skircoat  Green  in  York¬ 
shire,  which  is  more  or  less  the  setting  of  the  Powkithorpe 
Brig  in  the  Sam  Small  stories.  I  enjoyed  life  there,  too, 
and  left  behind  any  still  lingering  pretensions  of  more 
polished  life.  I  learned  the  change  in  dialect,  and  at  twelve 
went  halftiming  in  the  mills  as  a  bobbin  setter,  working 
half  a  day,  going  to  school  half  a  day.  At  thirteen  I  started 
work  full  time  and  became  the  head  doffer  in  charge  of  a 
half-dozen  other  lads  in  their  first  long  trousers.  The  days 
were  very  long,  but  the  mill  lasses  sang  all  day,  and  the 
hours  droned  past. 

“I  got  a  little  ambitious  and  was  apprenticed  in  an  en¬ 
gine  works  at  Leeds.  I  wanted  to  be  an  artificer  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  but  the  place  came  out  on  strike  a  month 
later,  and  I  was  in  my  first  labor  struggle.  I  was  a  good 
striker.  I  never  went  back,  but  the  strike  dragged  on  and 
we  began  to  get  a  bit  hungry.  I  got  a  job  at  a  sawmill. 
Then  I  was  taker-off  at  a  bottle-blowing  place — twelve- 
hour  shift  a  night  on  piece  work  with  the  blowers. 

“Suddenly  that  most  interesting  part  of  my  life  came 
to  an  end,  and  (why  I  don't  just  know)  I  was  headed  for 
America.  There  I  was  shipped  off  to  school. 

“It  was  a  nice  period  in  my  life,  but  not  one-half  as  in- 
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teresting  as  the  looms  and  bobbins  and  forges  and  furnaces 
and  rivets  and  kilns  and  power-belts  of  the  factories.  I 
wasted  time  and  didn’t  study  much.  When  war  came  I 
went  up  to  Canada  and  enlisted  and  joined  the  Princess 
Pats  overseas  in  a  reinforcement  draft.” 

After  the  War  Knight  tried  painting,  but  found  himself, 
as  he  puts  it,  “rather  color  blind.”  He  tried  newspaper 
cartooning  and  found  himself  usually  writing  instead  of 
drawing.  After  working  on  various  papers  across  the 
United  States  including  the  Darien  Review,  the  Norwalk 
Sentinel,  and  the  Bronx  Home  News,  he  became  “York¬ 
shire”  or  stubborn  one  day  while  on  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  and,  because  the  editor  did  not  like  six  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  series  of  columns,  sent  one  to  Liberty  Magazine.  In 
relating  the  incident  to  Robert  Van  Gelder,  Knight  de¬ 
scribes  the  articles  as  stories  behind  small  news  items. 
The  first  one,  “The  Two-Fifty  Hat”  was  bought  by  Liberty. 
His  next  fiction  effort,  a  short  story  called  “Meet  Me  in  the 
Shadows”  was  bought  by  Story  Magazine  and  another, 
“The  Marne,”  made  an  O.  Henry  Memorial  volume. 

Encouraged,  Knight  left  newspaper  work  and  decided 
to  devote  all  his  time  to  writing.  He  had  traveled  a  good 
deal  both  in  Europe  and  America  and  had  made  several 
trips  to  his  birthplace,  Yorkshire.  He  was  perpetually 
shocked  by  his  meetings  with  school  friends  and  young¬ 
sters  who  had  worked  with  him  in  the  mills  and  who  had 
grown  up  to  be  work-wearied,  early  middle-aged  men, 
most  of  them  married  and  struggling  along  with  a  new 
generation  of  rickets-ridden  children.  His  keen  and  vehe¬ 
ment  dissatisfaction  with  the  smug  complacency  and 
blithe  unconcern  of  the  “alleged  upper  classes”  awoke  in 
him  the  need  for  an  out-spoken  pen. 

In  an  article  on  the  “Ghost  Towns”  of  Britain  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Knight  attacked  the  “growing 
cancer  of  British  life,”  and  produced  what  he  considers  one 
of  his  best  writings.  He  continued  his  attack  on  the  dole, 
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child  illness,  and  malnutrition  in  The  Happy  Land  (1940) . 

In  1941  This  Above  All,  a  novel  about  England  in  the 
fall  of  1940,  appeared.  Made  into  a  film  in  1942,  This  Above 
All  has  been  rated  as  Knight’s  best  work  to  date  and  the 
first  great  novel  to  come  out  of  the  Second  World  War. 

The  critics  found  that  the  book  showed  “great  advance 
in  style,  dramatic  power  and  subtlety  of  characterization. 
For  sheer  writing,  the  opening  chapter  is  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  in  Heminway  and  Steinbeck,  with  the  reservation 
that  the  Americans  preceded  Mr.  Knight.” 

It  was  in  1937,  after  an  argument  with  Whit  Burnett, 
editor  of  Story  Magazine,  concerning  the  lack  of  real 
humor  in  modern  America,  that  he  wrote  the  Flying  York- 
shireman  which  was  later  reprinted  several  times,  in  book 
form  and  in  digest  form.  The  New  York  Times  review  found 
it  “the  kind  of  fine  pawky  humor  which  has  its  own  laws 
and  which  cannot  be  characterized  very  readily  ...  an 
immensely  funny  book,  carrying  the  tall  tale  tradition  to 
new  heights.” 

In  1932  Eric  Knight  was  married  to  Jere  Knight  who 
has  been  described  as  being  “as  American  as  buckwheat 
cakes  and  Philadelphia  scrapple.”  According  to  a  “thumb¬ 
nail  sketch”  about  her  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for 
which  she  writes,  being  married  to  Knight  is  the  best 
thing  she  does — and  the  most  fun. 

Note:  On  January  20,  1943,  Major  Eric  Knight  was 
killed  in  the  crash  of  a  transport  plane.  He  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  Talking  Book  readers  of  all  times  for  his  de¬ 
lightful  reading  of  The  Flying  Y orkshireman.  You  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  request  this  Talking  Book  from  your  library 
if  you  have  not  already  listened  to  it. 
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TOLSTOY’S  “WAR  AND  PEACE” 
from  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review 

Reading  this  book  for  the  first  time  is  one  of  the  great 
literary  experiences;  reading  it  again  and  again  is  to  real¬ 
ize  the  immeasurable  gulf  that  is  fixed  between  a  merely 
good  book  and  a  great  one. 

By  a  very  close  approach  to  common  consent  War  and 
Peace  may  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  novel  that  has  been 
written,  the  supreme  fictional  achievement  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  world.  Yet  those  who  know  it  and  who  feel  its 
superlative  quality  are  constantly  surprised  to  discover 
how  many  people — well-read  people — will  tell  you  that 
they  have  always  meant  to  read  War  and  Peace  but  have 
never  got  round  to  it.  Its  length  should  be  no  bar  in  these 
days  when  mediocre  fiction,  or  worse,  frequently  spreads 
itself  over  eight  or  nine  hundred  pages. 

Here  is  a  novel  that  is  worth  whatever  time  one  gives  to 
it.  There  is  more  of  life  between  its  covers  than  in  any 
other  existent  fictional  narrative.  All  the  normal  human 
emotions  find  play  in  this  novel;  practically  every  facet  of 
human  experience  is  there.  Its  characters  become  as  real 
to  us  as  people  whom  we  have  known  all  our  lives;  we  see 
them  develop  and  change  with  the  years  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  change  is  something  that  proceeds  from  within 
them;  Tolstoy  does  not  tell  us  that  the  change  takes  place 
— we  observe  it  for  ourselves.  It  is  a  novel  of  which  one 
cannot  accurately  state  the  theme.  One  can  say  that  it  is  a 
broadly  inclusive  picture  of  Russian  life  during  the 
Napoleonic  period,  but  that  is  merely  the  accident  of  its 
setting  and  time.  In  its  universal  value  it  is  simply  human 
life,  greatly  grasped  and  extraordinarily  presented  over  a 
period  of  something  less  than  a  generation.  No  intelligent 
person  can  read  it  without  a  deep  enrichment  of  experi¬ 
ence.  And  having  once  read  it,  he  is  certain  to  turn  to  it 
again,  to  be  amazed  once  more  by  its  veracity,  its  tremen¬ 
dous  vitality,  its  epic  scope. 
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YE  GREATE  ASTONISHMENT 

Whosoever  on  ye  nighte  of  ye  nativity  of  ye  young  Lord 
Jesus,  in  ye  great  snows,  shall  fare  forth  bearing  a  suc¬ 
culent  bone  for  ye  loste  and  lamenting  hounde,  a  wisp  of 
hay  for  ye  shivering  horse,  a  cloak  of  warm  raiment  for 
ye  stranded  wayfarer,  a  bundle  of  fagots  for  ye  twittering 
crone,  a  flagon  of  red  wine  for  him  whose  marrow  withers, 
a  garland  of  bright  berries  for  one  who  has  worn  chains, 
gay  arias  of  lute  and  harp  for  all  huddled  birds  who 
thought  that  song  was  dead,  and  divers  lush  sweetmeats 
for  such  babes’  faces  as  peer  from  lonely  windows.  .  .  . 

To  him  shall  be  proffered  and  returned  gifts  of  such  an 
astonishment  as  will  rival  the  hues  of  the  peacock  and 
the  harmonies  of  heaven,  so  that  though  he  live  to  ye 
greate  age  when  man  goes  stooping  and  querulous  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nothing  that  is  left  in  him,  yet  shall  he  walk 
upright  and  remembering,  as  one  whose  heart  shines  like 
a  great  star  in  his  breaste. 

— From  an  old  book  called,  Ye  Miracles  of  Ye  Seasons. 

Author  Unknown 


NOTICE  TO  NON-SUBSCRIBERS  FOR  RECORDED 

TALKING  BOOK  TOPICS 

If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try  again!  Our  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  issue  Topics  on  a  thin,  flexible  record  in  March 
of  1941  was  not  a  complete  success,  but  the  enthusiastic 
reception  given  this  year’s  September  issue  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  wisdom  of  the  old  saw.  Readers  commented 
favorably  on  the  lightness  of  the  record  and  the  absence 
of  disturbing  surface  noise.  Moreover,  not  a  single  in¬ 
stance  of  breakage  was  reported.  We  should  like  to  get 
more  reactions  to  the  new  type  of  record  and  we  hope  that 
the  announcement  that  Topics  will  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  that  form  will  bring  in  many  new  subscribers. 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOKS  ANNOUNCED 

The  following  new  Talking  Book  titles,  recently  record¬ 
ed  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed 
through  your  regular  distributing  library.  The  letters 
APH  and  AFB  are  used  to  distinguish  the  recordings  of 
the  American  Printing  House  and  those  of  the  Foundation. 

When  requesting  new  titles  announced  in  Topics  from 
your  library,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  ask  for  a 
few  of  the  older  recordings  at  the  same  time  so  that  the 
librarian  may  have  a  wider  choice  in  case  the  new  books 
are  not  immediately  available. 

When  returning  a  container  of  records  to  your  library, 
please  count  the  records  carefully  to  make  certain  that 
you  have  not  omitted  any;  also,  make  sure  that  you  do 
not  interchange  container  covers  when  you  have  two  or 
more  Talking  Books  on  hand  at  the  same  time.  There  is 
a  printed  card  on  the  cover  of  every  container  and  this 
card  should  agree  with  the  title  of  the  records  enclosed. 
Finally,  when  you  receive  a  container  of  several  selections, 
such  as  plays  or  short  stories,  be  sure  to  return  all  of  the 
contents  to  the  library  at  the  same  time,  as  the  container 
cannot  be  sent  out  to  another  reader  unless  it  is  complete. 

Alarcon,  Don  Pedro  Antonio  de — The  Three-Cornered 
Hat-— 6  records — read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB  (In 
container  with  Blind  Raftery  and  Little  Sister  Su ) 

An  Andalusian  folk  tale  put  into  permanent  literary  form.  The 
story  is  mischievous,  sparkling  and  rather  broad  in  its  implica¬ 
tions;  it  has  formed  the  basis  for  four  comic  operas. 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian — Stories  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  (translated  from  the  Danish  by  Paul  Leyssac) 
— 20  records — read  by  Paul  Leyssac  and  Eva  Le  Gal- 
lienne  AFB 

The  following  stories  are  included  in  this  collection.  They  were 
recorded  in  small  units  with  the  idea  that  some  Talking  Book 
readers  may  wish  to  purchase  a  favorite  story  or  two.  The  price 
is  $1.00  per  double  record. 
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Pages  1-2:  It’s  Perfectly  True — read  by  Paul  Leyssac;  The 
Little  Match  Girl  (and)  The  Princess  on  the  Pea — read  by  Eva 
Le  Gallienne. 

Pages  3-4:  The  Old  House  (and)  The  Butterfly — read  by  Mr. 
Leyssac. 

Pages  5-8:  The  Little  Mermaid — read  by  Miss  Le  Gallienne. 
Pages  9-10:  The  Ugly  Duckling — read  by  Mr.  Leyssac. 

Pages  11-12:  The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier  (and)  The  Shepherdess 
and  the  Chimney-sweep — Miss  Le  Gallienne. 

Pages  13-14:  The  Tinderbox  (and)  The  Happy  Family — Mr. 
Leyssac. 

Pages  15-16:  The  Red  Shoes — Miss  Le  Gallienne  (and)  The 
Emperor’s  New  Clothes — Mr.  Leyssac. 

Pages  17-18:  The  Story  of  a  Mother — Miss  Le  Gallienne;  The 
Jumpers — Mr.  Leyssac  (and)  The  Darning  Needle — Miss  Le 
Gallienne. 

Pages  19-20:  The  Nightingale — Mr.  Leyssac. 

Pages  21-26:  The  Snow  Queen — Miss  Le  Gallienne  (and)  The 
Snow  Man — Mr.  Leyssac. 

Pages  27-28:  The  Shadow — Mr.  Leyssac. 

Pages  29-30:  Thumbelina — Miss  Le  Gallienne. 

Pages  31-32:  Little  Claus  and  Big  Claus — Mr.  Leyssac. 

Pages  33-36:  The  Wild  Swans — Miss  Le  Gallienne  (and)  Num¬ 
skull  Jack — Mr.  Leyssac. 

Pages  37-38:  The  Fir  Tree  (and)  The  Top  and  the  Ball — Mr. 
Leyssac. 

Pages  39-40:  The  Swineherd — Miss  Le  Gallienne;  The  Shirt 
Collar  (and)  Thousands  of  Years  from  Now — Mr.  Leyssac. 

Anderson,  Sherwood — Winesburg,  Ohio — 14  records — read 
by  George  Patterson  APH 

“A  group  of  tales  of  Ohio  small-town  life,”  is  the  subtitle  of  this 
book,  and  the  reader  feels  that  it  is  real  life  that  is  passing  by 
in  a  procession  of  “grotesques,”  as  the  author  himself  suggests. 
Most  of  the  characters  portrayed  are  scarred  and  warped  by 
handicaps  from  within  or  without,  the  hidden  sources  of  which 
are  revealed  by  the  writer’s  flashes  of  insight. 

Bemelmans,  Ludwig — I  Love  You,  I  Love  You,  I  Love 
You — 7  records — read  by  Kermit  Murdock  AFB  (In 
container  with  My  World — and  Welcome  to  It) 

I  Love  You,  I  Love  You,  I  Love  You  is  a  series  of  sketches  and 
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anecdotes  of  personal  experiences  during  the  author’s  recent 
years  as  a  traveler  and  writer.  Character  and  incident  are  as 
usual  subjected  to  Mr.  Bemelman’s  humorous  but  keen  observa¬ 
tions. 

Benet,  Stephen  Vincent— The  King  of  the  Cats— 1  record 
—read  by  Lauren  Gilbert  AFB  (In  container  with 
The  Castle  of  Otranto  and  The  Happy  Prince ) 

The  King  of  the  Cats  is  a  short  story  from  a  collection  called 
Fantasies  and  Prophecies. 

Bledsoe,  Warren — Fiddle  Longspay — 16  records— read  by 
Lauren  Gilbert  AFB 

A  light,  entertaining  novel  about  a  family  of  Maryland  aristo¬ 
crats,  the  Longspays  of  Swithinsgift.  The  main  thread  of  the 
story  concerns  Beauchamp  (Fiddle),  one  of  the  numerous  grand¬ 
sons  of  the  head  of  the  house,  and  his  innocent  propensity  for 
getting  into  scrapes. 

Boyle,  Kay— Primer  for  Combat— 20  records— read  by 
Ethel  Everett  AFB 

In  diary  form  an  American  woman  tells  of  the  summer  of  1940 
in  France,  when  the  French  were  feeling  the  humiliation  of  their 
armistice  with  Germany,  and  were  beginning  to  suffer  priva¬ 
tions.  This  novel  of  France’s  turmoil  is  focussed  around  a  love 
story. 

Brooke,  Rupert— Selections  from  Rupert  Brooke— 2  rec¬ 
ords — read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB  (In  contain¬ 
er  with  Candle  in  the  Dark ,  West  of  Midnight ,  The  Ru¬ 
baiyat  and  Away  in  a  Manger ) 

Rupert  Brooke  is  regarded  as  the  most  promising  of  the  English 
poets  who  died  in  the  first  World  War. 

Byrne,  Donn — Blind  Raftery — 5  records — read  by  John 
Brewster  AFB  (In  container  with  Little  Sister  Su 
and  The  Three-Cornered  Hat) 

Blind  Raftery  is  a  small  book  of  the  size  and  a  good  deal  in  the 
manner  of  the  author’s  now  famous  Messer  Marco  Polo,  also 
available  as  a  Talking  Book.  It  is  the  story  of  a  blind  wandering 
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bard  and  his  Enemy,  of  his  going  up  and  down  the  green  land 
of  Ireland  with  his  Spanish  wife.  And  that  is  all  of  the  story  we 
are  going  to  tell  here.  Readers  will  want  to  discover  the  details 
of  Blind  Raftery  for  themselves.  We  shall  not  be  thieves  of  joy. 

Chiang,  May-ling  Soong  (Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek)  — Little 
Sister  Su — 1  record — read  by  Ethel  Everett  AFB  (In 
container  with  Blind  Raftery  and  The  Three-Cornered 
Hat) 

Little  Sister  Su  is  a  famous  Chinese  folktale  which  concerns  the 
daughter  of  a  notable  scholar  of  the  Sung  Dynasty  who  had 
been  so  well  educated  and  steeped  in  culture,  her  father  was 
hard  pressed  to  find  a  husband  suitable  for  her. 

Dickens,  Monica — One  Pair  of  Feet — 16  records — read  by 
Brenda  Forbes  AFB 

The  one  pair  of  feet  belong  to  Nurse  Dickens  of  the  Queen  Ade¬ 
laide  Hospital  near  London.  When  war  came  to  England,  the 
great-granddaughter  of  Charles  Dickens,  determined  to  do  her 
part,  quit  the  domestic  service  of  which  she  wrote  so  saucily  in 
her  One  Pair  of  Hands,  and  took  up  nursing.  This  is  the  titilla¬ 
ting  tale  of  her  experiences  which  varied  from  hilarious  incidents 
that  spiced  the  tiresome  hospital  routine  to  moments  of  moving 
suspense  in  the  fight  for  a  particular  patient’s  life. 

Douglas,  Lloyd  C. — Disputed  Passage — 28  records — read 
by  George  Patterson  APH 

An  eminent  neurologist,  noted  for  his  sarcastic  comments,  dis¬ 
covers  among  his  students  a  young  man  who  is  brave  enough 
to  defy  him  and  earnest  enough  to  work  his  way  to  the  top. 
Despite  the  bitter  personal  antagonism  between  the  two,  they 
work  together  on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect  until  eventually  they 
no  longer  disputed  the  passage  with  each  other. 

Eckstein,  Gustav — Canary:  The  History  of  a  Family — 9 
records — read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

If  you  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to  Eckstein’s  Lives, 
released  as  a  Talking  Book  in  1940,  you  will  want  to  put  Canary 
very  near  the  top  of  your  next  list  to  your  library.  Here  are 
additional  notes  on  his  curious  companionship  with  sundry 
mice,  cockroaches,  turtles  and  canaries  that,  at  one  time  or  an- 
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other,  have  shared  and  enjoyed  the  democracy  of  his  laboratory 
in  Cincinnati. 

Edman,  Irwin — Candle  in  the  Dark:  A  Postscript  to 
Despair — 3  records — read  by  Kermit  Murdock  AFB 
(In  container  with  West  of  Midnight ,  The  Rubaiyat , 
Rupert  Brooke  and  Away  in  a  Manger ) 

Admitting  all  that  war  may  mean  in  the  collapse  of  the  present 
civilization,  and  granting  that  dependence  on  science,  reason,  and 
good  will  has  failed  to  insure  a  good  life  and  that  reasonableness 
is  futile  in  coping  with  force  and  fanaticism,  the  author  of  Candle 
in  the  Dark  believes  there  is  still  hope,  and  he  offers  his  encour¬ 
aging,  if  sombre,  philosophy  to  thinking  people. 

\ 

Engle,  Paul — West  of  Midnight — and  Other  Poems — 3 
records — read  by  Horace  Braham  AFB  (In  container 
with  Candle  in  the  Dark ,  The  Rubaiyat ,  Rupert  Brooke 
and  Away  in  a  Manger) 

Paul  Engle,  the  author  of  West  of  Midnight,  is  a  distinctly 
American  poet  whose  expression  is  vigorous  and  free  from  ob¬ 
scurity. 

Fast,  Howard — The  Last  Frontier— 15  records — read  by 
Lauren  Gilbert  AFB 

A  Actionized  version  of  the  flight  of  300  Cheyenne  Indians  from 
Oklahoma  to  Montana  in  1878.  Some  Indians  had  accepted  the 
semi-starvation  and  the  inadequate  Indian  Territory  as  then- 
home,  but  the  Cheyennes  decided  to  go  home.  How  they  dodged 
and  fought  their  way  back  against  overwhelming  odds  is  well 
told,  with  understanding  and  honesty. 

Ficke,  Arthur  Davison — Mrs.  Morton  of  Mexico — 17  rec¬ 
ords — read  by  Peter  French  APH 

Loosely  connected  chapters  centering  about  a  humorous,  compas¬ 
sionate  old  Englishwoman  who  lived  in  her  comfortable  villa 
on  the  shore  of  picturesque  Lake  Chapala,  and  took  a  hand, in 
the  affairs  of  her  Mexican  neighbors  when  their  troubles  pene¬ 
trated  to  her  garden.  Charmingly  written,  with  a  poet’s  sensi¬ 
tivity,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  amusing  incongruities  of  the 
Mexican  character. 

/ 
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Forester,  C.  S. — Rifleman  Dodd  and  The  Gun — 11  and  12 
records  respectively — read  by  Lauren  Gilbert  AFB 

Quoting  Carl  Van  Doren:  “Hitler’s  invasion  of  Russia  has  now 
made  Napoleon’s  seem  almost  contemporary.  Tolstoi’s  War  and 
Peace,  the  classic  record  in  fiction  of  the  older  Russian  campaign, 
suddenly  has  thousands  of  readers  who  feel  at  home  in  a  ter¬ 
rain  with  which  every  day’s  newspaper’s  make  them  familiar, 
and  who  find  in  the  present  Russians  the  qualities  their  ancestors 
had,  according  to  Tolstoi.  This  is  a  good  time  to  remember  that 
while  the  Russians  were  fighting  Napoleon  the  English  were 
fighting  him  in  Spain  and  Portugal  with  the  help  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  insurgents  who  hated  the  French  occupation.  This 
was  a  mighty  campaign  which  has  never  had  an  epic  novelist 
like  Tolstoi.  But  there  are  two  remarkable  short  novels  by  C.  S. 
Forester,  which  furnish  an  exciting  record  of  the  war  as  it  was 
fought  by  guerrilla  bands  of  desperate  patriots.  Nobody  can  read 
Rifleman  Dodd  and  The  Gun  without  thinking  about  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  countries  occupied  by  Hitler  and  savagely 
resolved  to  be,  sooner  or  later,  free  and  independent. 

Gogol,  Nikolai — Chichikov’s  Journeys  or  Home  Life  In 
Old  Russia  (translated  from  the  Russian  by  Bernard 
Guilbert  Guerney) — 36  records — read,  by  Alexander 
Scourby  AFB 

This  book  has  been  termed  the  greatest  humorous  novel  of  the 
Russian  language.  Its  human  portraiture  of  all  orders  of  Russian 
people — reminding  one  in  its  freshness  and  humor  of  The  Pick¬ 
wick  Papers — has  suggested  a  comparison  with  Dickens;  but  its 
author  has  been  likened,  quite  as  justly,  to  Cervantes  and  Swift. 

Haycox,  Ernest — Saddle  and  Ride — 15  records — read  by 
Livingston  Gilbert  APH 

A  plausible,  realistic  novel  of  neighboring  ranchers  and  their 
family  troubles.  There  are  feuds — fears — hatreds — but  no  Wild 
West  impossibilities. 

Haynes,  Williams — This  Chemical  Age:  The  Miracle  of 
Man-Made  Materials — 25  records — read  by  Lauren  Gil¬ 
bert  AFB 

The  author  says  this  may  be  called  a  “thoroughly  unscientific” 
account  of  synthetic  chemical  products.  After  two  chapters  of 
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background  material  the  interesting  stories  of  research,  discov¬ 
ery,  and  invention  which  resulted  in  such  materials  as  nylon, 
sulfa-nilamide,  plastics,  and  synthetic  rubber  are  told. 

Hays,  Arthur  Garfield — City  Lawyer:  The  Autobiography 
of  a  Law  Practice — 35  records — read  by  Alwyn  Bach 
with  a  foreword  by  the  author  AFB 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  is  less  a  personal  history  than  a  record 
of  legal  experiences  especially  in  corporation  work  and  civil 
liberties,  with  accounts  of  such  famous  cases  as  the  Reichstag 
fire  trial,  the  Wendel  will,  and  the  Scopes  trial.  But  Arthur  Gar¬ 
field  Hays  puts  so  much  of  himself  into  his  work  that  the  story 
of  his  professional  life  is  also  the  story  of  the  man  himself.  He 
doesn’t  think  his  personal  life  is  important,  but  he  can’t  help 
giving  the  picture  of  a  warm  human  being  .who  crams  twenty- 
five  hours  of  living  into  every  twenty-four. 

Henriques,  Robert— The  Voice  of  the  Trumpet— 9  records 
— read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 

The  oblique  technique  of  this  novel  will  be  bewildering  and  dif¬ 
ficult  for  readers  accustomed  to  a  straight  narrative.  A  Com¬ 
mando  group  is  making  a  raid  on  the  Norway  coast,  and  several 
are  killed.  Apparently  at  the  moment  of  death  the  captain  re¬ 
lives  some  of  his  life  and  the  raid;  mingled  with  his  flow  of 
consciousness  are  the  stories  of  his  men.  Told  in  both  first  and 
third  person  narrative,  with  verse  passages,  with  hints  of  sym¬ 
bolism  and  mystical  overtones. 

Henry,  Gene  (pseud.)— Miss  Bronska— 13  records— read 
by  Kenneth  Meeker  APH 

Miss  Bronska  was  a  Polish  refugee,  delighted  to  be  in  England 
and  to  be  allowed  to  work  in  an  underground  canteen.  Through 
her  almost  miraculous  perception  and  instinctive  tact,  Miss 
Bronska  retrieved  a  blinded  RAF  officer  from  the  brink  of  in¬ 
sanity  and  converted  him  into  a  highly  useful  citizen.  This  was 
just  one  of  Miss  Bronska’s  thank  offerings  to  the  haven  that  was 
England. 

Johnson,  Osa — Four  Years  in  Paradise— 21  records— read 
by  Clare  Godfrey  AFB 

Here  Mrs.  Johnson  has  expanded  a  section  of  I  Married  Adven- 
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ture,  previously  recorded  for  the  Talking  Book,  to  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  Johnsons’  sojourn  at  Lake  Paradise  in  Kenya  colony, 
Africa.  The  book  is  written  with  the  author’s  customary  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

Knight,  Eric — Lassie  Come-Home— 12  records — read  by 
John  Brewster  AFB 

Here  is  a  special  treat  for  all  dog-lovers.  When  Joe’s  father,  a 
Yorkshire  collier,  had  to  go  on  the  dole,  Lassie,  a  prize  collie, 
was  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Rudling  and  taken  to  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Lassie’s  determination  to  return  to  her  former  master,  and 
the  hardships  endured  on  the  400-mile  trek  south  are  dramati¬ 
cally  told. 

Lincoln,  Joseph  C. — The  Rise  of  Roscoe  Paine — 27  records 
— read  by  Livingston  Gilbert  APH 

This  story  deals  with  the  life  of  a  young  man  who,  with  his 
invalid  mother,  is  living  a  life  of  self-imposed  exile  and  inactiv¬ 
ity  to  escape  the  shame  of  his  father’s  forgeries  and  suicide. 
When  the  wealthy  Mr.  Colton  comes  to  town  there  ensues  a  con¬ 
flict  between  the  strong  characters.  The  outcome,  however,  is 
conventional  and  satisfactory. 

Mason,  A.  E.  W. — Musk  and  Amber — 17  records — read  by 
John  Brewster  AFB 

Eighteenth-century  England  and  Italy  are  the  background  for 
this  swift-moving  tale  of  villainy  and  revenge. 

Maurois,  Andre — The  Thought-Reading  Machine — 8  rec¬ 
ords — read  by  John  Brewster  AFB  (In  container  with 
The  Robber  Bridegroom) 

A  witty  and  urbane  comedy  of  manners,  in  which  an  infernal 
machine  capable  of  registering  unspoken  thoughts  turns  several 
lives  topsy-turvy — and  incidentally  contributes  to  instruct  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dumoulin,  a  Frenchman,  in  our  strange  American  customs. 

Maurois,  Andre — A  Time  for  Silence  (translated  from 
the  French  by  Edith  Johannssen) — 8  records — read  by 
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Horace  Braham  AFB  (In  container  with  The  Ugly 
Dachshund ) 

A  devoted  couple,  leading  an  idyllic  pastoral  life  in  provincial 
France  about  1928,  suddenly  find  that  their  unconventional  past 
and  the  wife’s  early  indiscretion  while  a  successful  dress  designer 
in  Paris,  jeopardize  their  daughter’s  matrimonial  prospects,  as 
well  as  their  own  happiness.  Distraught  with  anxiety,  each  sep¬ 
arately  seeks  the  advice  of  their  warm  friend,  an  elderly  worldly- 
wise  woman,  the  social  arbiter  of  the  region,  and  both  accept 
her  counsel  of  silence.  The  strict,  traditional  conventions  of  the 
provinces  provide  much  of  the  motivation  for  this  charming 
combination  of  French  simplicity  and  sophistication. 

Melville,  Herman — Billy  Budd,  Foretopman  and  The 
Encantadas  or  Enchanted  Isles — 7  and  5  records  re¬ 
spectively — read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 

Carl  Van  Doren  once  wrote  that  “whoever  has  not  read  Melville 
does  not  know  American  literature,”  but  he  now  says  that  who¬ 
ever  does  not  know  his  shorter  novels  has  not  read  Melville. 
“The  Enchanted  Isles  ”  he  says,  “has  little  narrative  in  it  and 
can  be  called  a  novel  only  in  the  sense  that  it  creates  a  place  as 
a  novel  creates  an  action.  Melville  had  visited  the  islands  now 
known  as  the  Galapagos  about  the  end  of  1841.  Before  writing 
about  them,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  later,  he  had  read  the  books 
of  other  visitors  there,  including  Darwin.  All  of  them  had  felt 
the  immense  geological  antiquity  and  remote  desolation  of  that 
volcanic  archipelago  in  the  Pacific.  But  it  remained  for  Melville 
to  fuse  what  he  had  seen  and  read  into  a  classic  account  of  a 
haunting,  hissing  inferno,  surviving  from  the  antediluvian  world 
and  never  dominated  by  human  beings.  Though  modern  scien¬ 
tists  know  more  about  the  Galapagos  Islands  than  Melville  could 
know,  they  for  most  readers,  still  exist  as  Melville  perpetuated 
them,  still  the  Enchanted  Isles.  He  wrote  Billy  Budd  nearly  forty 
years  later,  after  a  long  silence  in  which  he  had  turned  from 
romantic  rebellion  to  philosophic  peace  in  the  inscrutable  uni¬ 
verse.  The  story  was  possibly  suggested  by  the  hanging  of  a 
seaman  charged  with  mutiny  on  an  American  brig  in  1842,  but 
Melville  laid  the  scene  on  a  British  war-ship  in  the  year  of 
the  great  mutiny  of  1797.  The  plot  is  an  intricate  moral  triangle.” 

Morley,  Christopher — Where  the  Blue  Begins — 8  records 
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— read  by  the  author  AFB  (In  container  with  Can- 
dide) 

Where  the  Blue  Begins  is  a  gentle  satire  in  which  the  characters 
are  all  dogs  acting  like  men — or  men  disguised  as  dogs. 

Omar  Khayyam — The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 
(translated  by  Edward  Fitzgerald) — 1  record — read  by 
Alexander  Scourby  AFB  (In  container  with  Candle 
in  the  Dark ,  West  of  Midnight,  Rupert  Brooke  and  Away 
in  a  Manger ) 

Paine,  Thomas — The  Living  Thoughts  of  Tom  Paine, 
Presented  by  John  Dos  Passos — 12  records — read  by 
Lauren  Gilbert  AFB 

Tom  Paine  was  the  first  journalist  in  English  to  write  directly 
for  every  man  who  could  read.  He  had  the  knack  of  putting  into 
words  the  not  quite  formulated  thoughts  of  large  classes  of  men. 
Other  times  his  blunt  outspokenness  aroused  violent  opposition. 
What  he  wrote  is  still  important  today,  aside  from  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  style— the  direct  putting  down  on  paper  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  as  he  would  have  said  it,  because  of  the  shrewd  accuracy 
with  which  he  measured  the  events  and  movements  of  his  day 
by  the  great  standards  of  civil  liberty,  impartial  justice,  and  the 
democratic  representative  method  of  government  which  he  did 
so  much  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his  generation. 

Parker,  Dorothy — Selections  from  Here  Lies — 4  records 
— read  by  Joanna  Roos  AFB  (In  container  with 
Nothing  So  Monstrous  and  The  Red  Pony ) 

The  following  stories  from  Here  Lies  were  selected  for  record¬ 
ing:  Arrangement  in  Black  and  White ,  Lady  with  a  Lamp , 
Horsie,  Little  Curtis ,  and  Soldiers  of  the  Republic. 

Someone  has  said  of  Dorothy  Parker:  “There  are  not  many 
writers  who  can  so  adroitly  balance  devastating  wit  with  a 
tender  heart.  I  can  imagine  no  more  intoxicating  experience  than 
to  be  reading  Dorothy  Parker  for  the  first  time.” 

Prokosch,  Frederic — The  Conspirators — 13  records — read 
by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 

Lisbon  in  the  autumn  of  1941  became  a  resort  for  spies  and  refu¬ 
gees  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Vincent,  a  Dutch  spy,  escapes 
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from  a  Lisbon  prison,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  killing  the  un¬ 
identified  enemy  agent  responsible  for  his  imprisonment,  not 
with  the  motive  of  personal  vengeance  but  to  prevent  further 
betrayal  of  anti-Axis  agents.  Action  takes  place  in  one  day  and 
emphasis  is  in  the  psychological  struggle  of  the  self-appointed 
murderer  as  he  follows  his  victim  and  at  last  kills  him.  Discern¬ 
ing  readers  may  attach  symbolic  significance  to  some  of  the 
characters. 

Reynolds,  Quentin — Dress  Rehearsal:  The  Story  of 
Dieppe — 11  records — read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 

This  eyewitness  story  of  the  Dieppe  raid  is  a  thrilling  account 
of  that  experimental  invasion  by  army,  navy,  and  air  forces.  The 
author,  Collier’s  foreign  correspondent,  was  allowed  to  go  on  a 
destroyer  as  an  observer;  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  officers 
and  men,  and  he  knew  the  mathematical  precision  and  absolute 
secrecy  of  the  planning  of  the  precisely  timed  combined  opera¬ 
tions.  He  tells  many  anecdotes  of  the  men,  and  he  summarizes 
the  significance  of  this  costly  raid  for  future  aggression;  General 
Eisenhower  studied  it  in  preparing  the  African  invasion. 

Russell,  Bertrand— Freedom  Versus  Organization,  1814- 
1914—35  records— read  by  the  author  and  John  Knight 
AFB 

A  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  terms  of  broad  political, 
social,  and  economic  trends,  with  special  attention  to  prominent 
individuals.  It  is  digressive  in  form  and  highly  personal  in  tone; 
the  author’s  interpretations  of  events  and  theories  are  set  down 
in  brilliant,  incisive  writing  that  is  quotable  and  provocative. 

Sandburg,  Carl — Storm  Over  the  Land:  A  Profile  of  the 
Civil  War— 24  records— read  by  John  Knight  AFB 

Here  is  Carl  Sandburg’s  story  of  the  four  tremendous  years  of 
the  American  Civil  War— campaigns  and  generals,  the  common 
soldier  in  the  struggle,  laughter  and  daring — politics  behind  the 
battle  lines  and  dark  hours  on  the  home  front. 

Sayers,  Dorothy  L  — The  Nine  Tailors— 21  records— read 
by  Lauren  Gilbert  AFB 

Interesting  accounts  of  bell-ringing,  good  characterization,  and 
fine  descriptions  of  the  Fen  country  make  this  more  than  an 
ordinary  English  detective  story. 
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Steinbeck,  John — The  Red  Pony — 5  records — read  by  Clif¬ 
ton  Fadiman  AFB  (In  container  with  Nothing  so 
Monstrous  and  Selections  from  Here  Lies) 

In  commenting  on  The  Red  Pony,  Mr.  Fadiman  wrote:  “I  can’t 
understand  why  some  reviewers  persist  in  classing  John  Stein¬ 
beck  as  a  hard-boiled  writer.  I  guess  it  must  be  because  he  uses 
direct  English  and  because  so  many  of  his  characters  are  socially 
submerged — as  if  itinerant  workers  and  tramps  were  necessarily 
more  hard-boiled  than  other  people.  Actually,  if  resistance  to 
emotion  is  the  true  mark  of  the  hard-boiled  writer,  Steinbeck 

is  soft-boiled,  and  no  bad  thing  either . I  know  of  no 

better  proof  of  this  than  The  R.ed  Pony,  a  heartbreakingly  true 
picture  of  boyhood.  The  story  tells  itself;  the  emotion  comes 
through  as  if  there  were  no  art  medium  between  you  and  the 
mind  of  little  Jody.  It  says  a  great  deal,  this  tale,  about  life  and 
death — about  forgotten  elementals,  such  as  the  old  paisano’s  dig¬ 
nified  assumption  that  he  has  a  right  to  die  in  the  place  where  he 
was  born,  about  the  relationship  that  may  exist  between  a  hu¬ 
man  being  and  a  loved  animal,  about  fathers  and  sons,  about 
small  boys  and  what’s  in  their  heads  and  their  capacity  for  joy 
and  for  suffering.  It  says  all  this  very  quietly  and  indirectly,  and 
it  says  it  in  a  way  that  stays  with  you.” 

Steinbeck,  John — Nothing  So  Monstrous — 2  records — 
read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB  (In  container  with 
The  Red  Pony  and  Selections  from  Here  Lies) 

Nothing  So  Monstrous  is  a  short  story  taken  from  a  collection  by 
John  Steinbeck  called  Pastures  of  Heaven.  Sensitivity,  a  very 
human  pity  and  humor  preserve  the  book  from  an  unwholesome 
impression  that  the  themes  of  horror  and  abnormality  might 
have  conveyed  in  less  skilful  writing. 

Stendhal,  Marie-Henri  Beyle  de — The  Red  and  the  Black 
(translated  from  the  French  by  C.  K.  Scott  Montcrieff) 
— 38  records — read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 

From  the  time  Honore  de  Balzac  pronounced  Stendhal’s  pre¬ 
eminence  among  the  novelists  of  France  until  today,  the  author 
of  The  Red  and  The  Black  has  retained  and  spread  his  influence 
among  writers  of  every  nationality.  His  story  of  Julien  Sorel  is 
incomparably  the  most  astute  and  penetrating  study  of  middle- 
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class  mores  in  all  fiction.  It  is,  in  addition,  a  relentless  dissection 
of  the  hypocrisy  and  opportunism  of  as  unconscionable  an  up¬ 
start  as  ever  violated  the  Seventh  and  other  Commandments  in 
order  to  get  on  in  the  world. 

Stern,  G.  B. — The  Ugly  Dachshund — 6  records — read  by 
John  Brewster  AFB  (In  container  with  A  Time  for 
Silence) 

A  dog’s  story  from  a  dog’s  ground-floor  point  of  view.  Though 
the  humor  is  a  bit  sophisticated,  only  the  very  dull  would  fail 
to  enjoy  it. 

Thirkeli,  Angela — Marling  Hall — 20  records — read  by 
John  Brewster  AFB 

A  chronicle  of  the  life  and  pursuits  of  the  English  county  fami¬ 
lies  and  their  friends  in  modern  Barchester  during  the  months 
preceding  Pearl  Harbor.  They  are  carrying  on  in  traditional 
fashion  in  the  face  of  rationing  and  changed  conditions  of  living. 

Thoburn,  Jean — Away  in  a  Manger  ( Christmas  Verse  Se¬ 
lected  by  Jean  Thoburn) — 3  records — read  by  Alexander 
Scourby  AFB  (In  container  with  Candle  in  the  Dark, 
West  of  Midnight ,  The  Rubaiyat  and  Rupert  Brooke) 

Away  in  a  Manger  is  an  anthology  of  Christmas  poetry  which 
contains  many  familiar  and  well-loved  verses,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  selections  are  not  so  well  known.  Many  of  the  loveliest 
poems  are  not  available  elsewhere.  The  collection  represents 
affectionate  care  and  a  real  feeling  for  the  beauty  and  mysticism 
of  Christmas  of  one  person,  but  we  feel  sure  that  boys  and 
girls  and  their  parents  who  love  poetry  and  feel,  particularly  in 
these  troubled  times,  a  desire  for  a  quieter  interpretation  of  the 
Christmas  spirit  than  the  usual  holiday  mood,  will  welcome  and 
appreciate  this  very  rare  little  book. 

Thurber,  James — My  World — and  Welcome  to  It — 14  rec¬ 
ords— read  by  Kermit  Murdock  AFB  (In  container 
with  I  Love  You,  I  Love  You,  I  Love  You) 

My  World — and  Welcome  to  it  is  a  collection  of  Mr.  Thurber’s 
farcical  short  stories  and  a  few  travel  sketches.  There  has  prob¬ 
ably  never  been  a  book  of  humor  and  satire  which  covers  as 
many  subjects  as  this  one  does. 
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Turgenev,  Ivan  S.— Fathers  and  Sons  (translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Constance  Garnett;  revised  and  edited  by 
Lucy  M.  Cores)  — 15  records— read  by  Alexander  Scour- 
by  AFB 

As  the  title  of  this  book  implies,  it  is  an  embodiment  in  fiction 
of  the  conflicting  old  and  new  forces  at  work  in  modern  society; 
forces  peculiarly  active  and  noticeable  in  Russia,  where  iron- 
bound  authority  exists  side  by  side  with  intellectual  license. 
This  novel  brought  into  general  use  the  term  “nihilist,”  applied 
by  the  author  to  the  chief  character  of  the  story,  Bazarof,  a 
young  man  of  iconoclastic  temperament,  whose  code  of  life  was 
rebellion  against  all  authority.  His  short,  vivid  career  is  depicted 
with  remarkable  strength  and  realism.  Another  “son”  is  his 
friend  Arcadi  Kirsanof,  at  whose  paternal  estate  he  is  a  guest. 
Kirsanofs  father  and  uncle,  representing  the  older  generation, 
are  brought  into  sharp  contact  and  contrast  with  Bazarof.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  “fathers”  or  “sons”  suffer  most 
in  the  delineation  of  their  peculiarities.  The  novel  divided  read¬ 
ing  Russia  into  two  camps — those  who  sided  with  the  “fathers,” 
and  those  who  sided  with  the  “sons.”  The  government  seized  on 
the  word  “nihilist”  as  a  designation  of  political  reproach — a 
sense  in  which  it  has  ever  been  employed.  With  its  terrible 
sincerity,  its  atmosphere  of  menacing  calm  presaging  a  storm, 
the  book  remains  one  of  the  most  noted  in  the  category  of  Rus¬ 
sian  fiction. 


Voltaire,  Jean  Francois  Marie  Arouet  de — Candide  (trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  Richard  Aldington)  — 6  records 
— read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB  (In  container 
with  Where  the  Blue  Begins ) 

A  philosophical  novel  written  to  satirize  the  optimistic  creed 
that  all  is  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 


Walpole,  Horace — The  Castle  of  Otranto — 8  records — 
read  by  John  Brewster  AFB  (In  container  with  The 
King  of  the  Cats  and  The  Happy  Prince ) 

The  Castle  of  Otranto  was  first  published  in  1764.  It  is  a  novel 
of  the  mystery  and  terror  school  popular  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 
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Welty,  Eudora — The  Robber  Bridegroom — 7  records — read 
by  Kermit  Murdock  AFB  (In  container  with  The 
Thought-Reading  Machine ) 

The  Robber  Bridegroom  is  a  long  short  story  with  fairy  tale  ele¬ 
ments  and  qualities.  The  setting  is  in  the  Natchez  country  on 
the  Mississippi  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

White,  E.  B. — One  Man’s  Meat — 19  records — read  by  John 
Knight  AFB 

Here  is  a  first-person-singular  book  which  is  a  rare  running 
commentary  on  the  three-and-a-half  years  leading  up  to  the 
war,  years  which  the  author  spent  on  a  Maine  coast  farm  raising 
sheep  and  hens  and  harvesting  the  blueberry  and  mackerel  crops 
in  season.  But  it  is  not  a  book  on  “How  to  farm  with  a  portable 
Corona,”  nor  is  it  a  handbook  of  retreat.  E.  B.  White  is  a  prac¬ 
ticing  husbandryman,  improving  his  land  and  his  shining  hour 
at  the  same  time.  As  a  writer,  he  is  known  as  one  of  our  leading 
essayists.  Here  he  is  concerned  with  a  wide  variety  of  matters; 
his  excursions  take  him  to  a  Florida  key,  to  the  World’s  Fair, 
to  auto  parks  and  camp  meeting  grounds  and  literary  shrines 
and  to  the  city  which  he  knows  well,  New  York.  Back  at  home, 
waging  a  long  war  with  a  brooder  stove,  he  can  take  time  out 
to  discuss  provocative  subjects  like  security,  government  lime, 
town  meeting,  children’s  books,  race  prejudice,  and  military 
service. 

Wilde,  Oscar — The  Happy  Prince — 1  record — read  by  Eva 
Le  Gallienne  AFB  (In  container  with  The  Castle  of 
Otranto  and  The  King  of  the  Cats) 

Willkie,  Wendell  L. — One  World — 11  records — read  by  the 
author  and  Lauren  Gilbert  AFB 

Mr.  Willkie  reports  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  his  41- 
day  world  tour.  He  tells  of  what  he  saw  and  of  official  and  un¬ 
official  conversations  with  leaders  and  people  in  North  Africa, 
the  Near  East,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  China.  The  sections  on  Rus¬ 
sia  and  China  are  the  longest  and  most  interesting.  The  author’s 
plea  is  for  understanding  and  unity  among  the  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  book  is  an  expansion  of  Mr.  Willkie’s  radio 
talks  and  like  them  is  simple  and  direct  with  a  wide  range  of 
appeal. 
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Wodehouse,  P.  G. — Money  in  the  Bank — 15  records — read 
by  Lauren  Gilbert  AFB 

Lord  Uffenham  had  converted  all  his  wealth  into  diamonds  for 
safe  keeping  and  then  absent-mindedly  forgot  where  he  put 
them.  Unfortunately  the  unsuspecting  Englishman  confided  his 
loss  to  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Chicago  underworld, 
with  results  almost  too  complicated  to  follow. 

Woolf,  Virginia — Between  the  Acts — 10  records — read  by 
John  Brewster  AFB 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  an  English  village  and  the  action  takes 
place  on  a  single  summer’s  day  when  the  local  pageant  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Although  the  elusive  appeal  of  Mrs.  Woolf’s  mannish 
prose  is  here,  the  lack  of  plot,  and  nuances  of  English  character 
unfamiliar  to  Americans,  on  which  the  story  hinges,  limit  it 
sharply. 

Ybarra,  T.  K. — The  Passionate  Warrior:  Simon  Bolivar 
— 17  records — read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

Although  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  Simon  Bolivar  has  been 
worshipped  below  the  Isthmus  as  the  saviour  of  South  America, 
to  most  North  Americans  he  still  remains  a  man  of  mystery.  Mr. 
Ybarra  was  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  profound 
admiration  and  loyalty  to  the  great  leader.  For  years  he  planned 
to  put  before  our  eyes  a  true  and  living  picture  of  his  hero.  This 
book  is  the  realization  of  that  dream. 

The  Bible:  Old  Testament  (King  James  Version) — Read 
by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 

Joshua — 4  records 
Judges — 4  records 
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CHECK  THE  TITLES  YOU  WISH  TO  BORROW  AND 
MAIL  THIS  LIST  TO  YOUR  TALKING  BOOK  LI¬ 
BRARY— NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION, 

Talking  Books  should  be  borrowed  from  your  nearest 
regional  distributing  library.  All  libraries  have  the  same 
collection,  so  do  not  attempt  to  borrow  records  from  more 
than  one  of  these  libraries. 


□  Andersen — Stories  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen — 20r. 

AFB 

□  Anderson — Winesburg,  Ohio — 14r.  APH 

□  Bledsoe — Fiddle  Longspay — 16r.  AFB 

□  Boyle — Primer  for  Combat — 20r.  AFB 

□  Byrne — Blind  Raftery — 5r.  (Also  in  this  Container) 

Alarcon — The  Three-Cornered  Hat — 6r. 

Chiang — Little  Sister  Su — lr.  AFB 

□  Dickens — One  Pair  of  Feet — 16r.  AFB 

□  Douglas — Disputed  Passage — 28r.  APH 

□  Eckstein — Canary:  the  History  of  a  Family — 9r.  AFB 

□  Fast — The  Last  Frontier — 15r.  AFB 

□  Ficke — Mrs.  Morton  of  Mexico — 17r.  APH 

□  Forester — Rifleman  Dodd  and  The  Gun — 11  and  12r.  AFB 

□  Gogol — Chichikov's  Journeys — 36r.  AFB 

□  Hay  cox — Saddle  and  Ride — 15r.  APH 

□  Haynes — This  Chemical  Age — 25r.  AFB 

□  Hays — City  Lawyer — 35r.  AFB 

□  Henriques — The  Voice  of  the  Trumpet — 9r.  AFB 

□  Henry — Miss  Bronska — 13r.  APH 

□  Johnson — Four  Years  in  Paradise — 21r.  AFB 

□  Knight — Lassie  Come-Home — 12r.  AFB 

□  Lincoln — The  Rise  of  Roscoe  Paine — 27r.  APH 

□  Mason — Musk  and  Amber — 17r.  AFB 

□  Maurois — The  Thought-Reading  Machine — 8r.  (Also  in  this 

Container) 

Welty — The  Robber  Bridegroom — 7r.  AFB 

□  Melville — Billy  Budd  and  The  Encantadas — 7  and  5r.  AFB 

□  Paine — The  Living  Thoughts  of  Tom  Paine — 12r.  AFB 

□  Prokosch — The  Conspirators — 13r.  AFB 

□  Reynolds — Dress  Rehearsal:  The  Story  of  Dieppe — Hr. 

AFB 

□  Russell — Freedom  Versus  Organization — 35r.  AFB 

□  Sandburg — Storm  Over  the  Land — 24r.  AFB 

□  Sayers — The  Nine  Tailors — 21r.  AFB 

□  Steinbeck — The  Red  Pony — 5r.;  Nothing  So  Monstrous — 2r. 

(Also  in  this  Container) 

Parker — Selections  from  Here  Lies — 4r.  AFB 

□  Stendhal — The  Red  and  the  Black — 38r.  AFB 

(see  reverse  side) 
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□  Stern — The  Ugly  Dachshund — 6r.  (Also  in  this  Container) 

Maurois — A  Time  for  Silence — 8r.  AFB 

□  Thirkell — Marling  Hall — 20r.  AFB 

□  Thoburn — Away  in  a  Manger,  Christmas  Verse — 3r.  (Also 

in  this  Container) 

Edman — Candle  in  the  Dark — 3r. 

Engle — West  of  Midnight — 3r. 

The  Rubaiyat — lr. 

Brooke — Selections  from  Rupert  Brooke — 2r.  AFB 

□  Thurber — My  World — and  Welcome  to  It — 14r.  (Also  in 

this  Container) 

Bemelmans — I  Love  You,  I  Love  You,  I  Love  You — 7r. 
AFB 

□  Turgenev — Fathers  and  Sons — 15r.  AFB 

□  Voltaire — Candide — 6r.  (Also  in  this  Container) 

Morley — Where  the  Blue  Begins — 8r.  AFB 

□  Walpole — The  Castle  of  Otranto — 8r.  (Also  in  this  Con¬ 

tainer) 

Benet — The  King  of  the  Cats — lr. 

Wilde — The  Happy  Prince — lr.  AFB 

□  White — One  Man's  Meat — 19r.  AFB 
D  Willkie — One  World — llr.  AFB 

□  Wodehouse — Money  in  the  Bank — 15r.  AFB 

□  Woolf — Between  the  Acts — lOr.  AFB 

□  Ybarra — The  Passionate  Warrior — 17r.  AFB 

□  The  Bible:  Old  Testament  (King  James  Version) 

Joshua — 4r.,  Judges — 4r.  AFB 

□  Reader's  Digest — October,  November,  December,  1943  APH 

□  Talking  Book  Topics — March,  June,  September,  and  De¬ 

cember,  1943  AFB 

Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked 
on  this  list: 

READER’S  NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 


(see  reverse  side) 
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MARCH,  1944 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a  national  agency, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  increasingly  and  uncompromis¬ 
ingly  the  interests  of  all  the  blind  throughout  the  United  States, 
in  close  cooperation  with  all  local  organizations. 

Talking  Book  Topics  is  issued  by  the  Foundation  in  ink-print, 
and  in  Talking  Book  form,  four  times  a  year — in  March,  June, 
September,  and  December.  A  printed  copy  is  sent  to  all  readers, 
free  of  charge,  to  aid  you  in  requesting  titles  from  your  regular 
distributing  library.  There  is  a  subscription  price  of  $1  a  year  for 
the  recorded  edition.  To  those  who  subscribe  for  the  Talking  Book 
edition  but  who  may  not  wish  to  keep  the  records,  it  is  suggested 
that  you  turn  them  over  to  your  distributing  library,  to  be  lent  to 
blind  people  who  cannot  pay  the  $1  charge. 

If  you  can  afford  the  yearly  subscription  price  of  $1  in  order  to 
receive  the  magazine  in  recorded  form,  please  tear  out  the  coupon 
in  this  issue,  have  it  filled  in,  and  mail  it  to  the  Talking  Book  De¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York  11,  New  York,  accompanied  by  your  remittance. 


Enclosed  find  the  sum  of  $1.00  to  cover  one  year’s  subscription 
for  the  recorded  edition  of  Talking  Book  Topics.  Please  send  this 
magazine  to: 

SUBSCRIBER’S  NAME _ 

STREET  ADDRESS _ 

POSTAL  UNIT  NUMBER _ 

CITY  _ 


STATE 
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NOTICE  TO  BLIND  TAXPAYERS 

Section  115  of  the  present  tax  law  provides  that  a  blind  tax¬ 
payer  may  take  a  deduction  of  $500.00  in  addition  to  other 
legal  deductions  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  has  cer¬ 
tain  expenses  growing  out  of  blindness  which  seeing  tax¬ 
payers  do  not  have  to  meet.  This  amendment  applies  to  taxes 
on  income  earned  in  1944  and  thereafter,  but  does  not  apply 
to  1942  and  1943  taxes.  The  Internal  Revenue  Department 
has  not  issued  any  regulations  as  to  how  blindness  will  be 
proved.  Possibly  a  statement  from  an  eye  physician  may  be 
required,  but  before  the  end  of  the  present  calendar  year 
you  can  probably  obtain  this  information  from  your  local 
office  of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  or  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  cooperation  of  the  many  people 
who  wrote  to  their  representatives  in  Congress  urging  sup¬ 
port  of  this  measure  and  they  will  doubtless  appreciate 
receiving  an  expression  of  your  gratitude  for  the  special 
consideration  given  blind  taxpayers  in  the  passage  of  this 
amendment. 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOKS  ANNOUNCED 
The  following  new  Talking  Book  titles,  recently  recorded 
for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  through 
your  regular  distributing  library.  The  letters  APH  and  AFB 
are  used  to  distinguish  the  recordings  of  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  and  those  of  the  Foundation. 

When  requesting  new  titles  announced  in  Topics  from  your 
library,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  ask  for  a  few  of  the 
older  recordings  at  the  same  time  so  that  the  librarian  may 
have  a  wider  choice  in  case  the  new  books  are  not  immediate¬ 
ly  available. 

When  returning  a  container  of  records  to  your  library, 
please  count  the  records  carefully  to  make  certain  that  you 
have  not  omitted  any;  also,  make  sure  that  you  do  not  inter¬ 
change  container  covers  when  you  have  two  or  more  Talking 
Books  on  hand  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a  printed  card  on 
the  cover  of  every  container  and  this  card  should  agree  with 
the  title  of  the  records  enclosed.  Finally,  when  you  receive 
a  container  of  several  selections,  such  as  plays  or  short 
stories,  be  sure  to  return  all  of  the  contents  to  the  library  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  container  cannot  be  sent  out  to  another 
reader  unless  it  is  complete. 

Allen,  Arthur  A. — Birds  of  North  America — 12  records — 
read  by  Kermit  Murdock  with  recordings  of  actual  bird 
songs  AFB 

Here  is  a  timely  release  to  celebrate  the  advent  of  spring.  It’s  a  sort 
of  field  book  with  sound  illustrations  of  seventy-two  of  the  most 
common  and  interesting  birds  of  North  America.  The  set  of  twelve 
records  is  divided  into  six  units  of  two  records  each.  They  are  en¬ 
titled:  Some  Birds  of  the  North  Woods,  Birds  of  Northern  Gardens 
and  Shade  Trees,  Birds  of  Southern  Gardens,  Birds  of  Western 
North  America,  Birds  of  Fields  and  Prairies,  and  North  American 
Game  Birds.  Each  of  the  six  units  begins  with  a  listing  of  twelve 
birds  and  their  songs.  After  that  a  description  is  given  of  each  bird, 
its  characteristics,  habitat,  etc.,  and  the  songs  are  repeated.  The 
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scripts  for  these  recordings  were  written  by  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Allen 
especially  for  the  Talking  Book  and  the  bird  songs  were  recorded 
in  the  field  by  the  Department  of  Ornithology  of  Cornell  University, 
of  which  he  is  the  head.  Although  Birds  of  North  America  can  be 
borrowed  through  your  regular  distributing  library,  some  of  you 
will  doubtless  wish  to  own  a  copy.  You  may  purchase  any  of  the 
units  consisting  of  two  records  from  the  Foundation  at  a  cost  of 
$2.00  or  the  complete  set  of  twelve  records  for  $12.00. 

Benet,  Stephen  Vincent — Western  Star — 9  records — read  by 
Alexander  Scourby  AFB  (In  container  with  Enoch 
Arden) 

Western  Star  is  the  spirit  and  the  beginnings  of  America.  There  is 
the  essence  of  what  America  is,  and  the  sure  knowledge  of  what  it 
will  be.  Those  who  enjoyed  reading  John  Brown's  Body  will  find  in 
Western  Star  the  same  pageantry,  dramatic  quality,  and  skillful 
drawing  of  character  which  marked  the  earlier  book. 

Bojer,  Johann — The  King’s  Men  (translated  from  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  by  Barrows  Mussey) — 22  records — read  by  John 
Brewster  AFB 

The  King’s  Men  is  a  story  of  army  life  in  Norway  during  the  tense 
period  before  that  country  seceded  from  the  union  with  Sweden  in 
1905. 

Cecil,  Lord  David — The  Young  Melbourne  (and  the  Story  of 
his  Marriage  with  Caroline  Lamb) — 13  records — read  by 
Alexander  Scourby  AFB 

This  is  the  story,  brilliantly  told,  of  the  youth,  education,  marriage, 
and  slow  forming  years  of  William  Lamb,  not  yet  Viscount  Mel¬ 
bourne  or  great  statesman,  and  an  incomparable  introduction  to  the 
Whig  universe  into  which  he  was  born. 

Clark,  Walter  Van  Tilburg — The  Ox-Bow  Incident — 16  rec¬ 
ords — read  by  Lauren  Gilbert  AFB 
Clifton  Fadiman  says,  .  .  The  Ox-Bow  Incident  is  not  so  much  a 
story  about  a  violent  happening  as  a  mature,  unpitying  examina¬ 
tion  of  what  causes  men  to  love  violence,  and  to  transgress  justice. 
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What  lends  the  book  an  unusual  touch — almost  a  touch  of  genius — 
is  the  way  in  which  everything  that  is  important  in  it  revolves 
around  the  most  profound  moral  issues  and  is  presented  only  in 
terms  of  the  tensest  melodrama  ...” 

Clemens,  Samuel  L— A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King 
Arthur’s  Court — 24  records — read  by  Burt  Blackwell  APH 
The  conceit  of  a  typical  Yankee  of  the  nineteenth  century  dropped 
down  into  Arthur’s  England  gave  the  author  play  for  all  his  humor 
and  satire,  and  his  fierce  crusading  zeal. 

Damon,  Bertha— A  Sense  of  Humus— 14  records— read  by 
Kate  McComb  AFB 

A  book  that  is  witty  and  wise;  rich  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
country  living,  of  working  with  the  hired  man,  of  raising  dogs,  of 
visiting  with  the  neighbors.  A  Sense  of  Humus  will  delight  anyone 
who  has  ever  planted  so  much  as  a  radish.  Or  for  that  matter,  any¬ 
one  who  hasn’t. 

De  Roussy  de  Sales,  Raoul — The  Making  of  Tomorrow — 21 

records — read  by  Lauren  Gilbert  AFB 
Now,  when  everything  we  have,  and  everything  we  stand  for  is  at 
stake,  there  can  be  no  more  profitable  undertaking  for  Americans 
than  to  take  mental  stock  of  themselves,  to  assay  the  intangible 
forces  which  govern  our  present  and  our  future,  and  to  endeavor 
to  see  the  world  clearly  and  see  it  whole.  This  book  is  a  brilliant 
effort  to  assist  in  that  clarifying  process. 

Dinesen,  Isak — Winter’s  Tales — 20  records — read  by  John 
Brewster  AFB 

The  eleven  stories  in  this  book  encompass,  in  their  range  and 
variety,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  the  world  of  reality  and 
the  realm  of  the  incorporeal.  All  of  them  have  an  odd,  undefinable 
flavor. 

Eckstein,  Gustav — In  Peace  Japan  Breeds  War — 16  records 
— read  by  Jean  Clos  APH 

The  Japanese  mind,  and  Japanese  psychology  are  laid  bare  by  this 
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noted  scientist.  He  has  visited  Japan  many  times,  and  he  portrays 
various  typical  figures  to  give  a  cross-section  of  its  people. 

Fosdick,  Harry  Emerson — On  Being  A  Real  Person — 16 
records — read  by  Alwyn  Bach  AFB 
Dr.  Fosdick’s  book  starts  with  a  clear,  fresh  discussion  of  how  a 
person  can  and  must  learn  to  accept  himself  as  he  is;  of  how  an 
honest  appraisal  of  personal  strength  and  weakness  leads  to  an 
understanding  of  what  one  may  do  to  improve  his  methods  of  get¬ 
ting  along  with  himself  and  other  people.  He  shows  how  best  to 
deal  with  fear  and  anxiety,  how  to  master  depression,  and  draw 
strength  from  spiritual  forces. 

France,  Anatole — The  Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard  (trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French) — 14  records — read  by  John  Brew¬ 
ster  AFB 

In  The  Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard,  Anatole  France  introduces  the 
first  of  his  gallery  of  charming  old  gentlemen,  who  serve  his  pur¬ 
pose  so  well.  It  is  really  a  collection  of  episodes  with  the  thread  of 
M.  Bonnard’s  activities  loosely  tying  them  together.  But  in  spite 
of  its  discursiveness,  and  its  peculiarities  of  structure,  it  has  charms 
and  graces  which  many  a  well-made  novel  lacks;  and  its  delinea¬ 
tion  of  character  is  superb. 

Gilligan,  Edmund — The  Gaunt  Woman — 15  records — read 
by  Lauren  Gilbert  AFB 

Here  is  “blood  and  thunder”  on  the  Grand  Banks.  Patrick  Bannon, 
and  other  “good  men  and  true”  pit  their  strength  and  wits  against 
Nazi  U-Boats,  and  the  submarines’  sinister  mother  ship,  the  Gaunt 
Woman. 

Hardy,  Thomas — Jude  the  Obscure — 30  records — read  by 
J ohn  Brewster  AFB 

Hardy,  the  last  colossus  among  the  Victorians  brooded  upon  human¬ 
ity’s  brave,  pathetic  struggle  for  existence,  and  recorded  it  with  a 
profound  but  suspended  judgment.  By  common  consent,  Jude  the 
Obscure  is  his  masterpiece,  and  is  acknowledged  today  as  one  of 
the  most  completely  unbiased  works  of  fiction  in  the  English 
language  on  the  complicated  questions  of  sex  and  instinct. 
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Heine,  Heinrich — Works  of  Prose  (Selections,  compiled  by 
Hermann  Kesten;  translated  from  the  German  by  E.  B. 
Ashton) — 10  records — read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 
The  poet  as  satirist,  the  paradoxes  of  earnestness  and  “tongue  in 
cheek,”  biting  wit  and  kindly  humor  are  here  combined,  and  the 
result  is  delightful  reading. 

McKenney,  Ruth — The  McKenneys  Carry  On — 7  records — 
read  by  Kate  Egan  APH 

More  hilarious  family  catastrophes  and  general  goings-on  by  the 
author  of  My  Sister  Eileen.  What  happens  to  the  two  young  sisters 
who  are  rapidly  growing  up  is  told  with  the  same  charm  and  humor. 

Mansfield,  Katherine — The  Garden  Party  (and  Other  Stor¬ 
ies)  — 13  records — read  by  J ohn  Brewster  AFB 
Katherine  Mansfield’s  sharp  perceptions  of  significant  detail,  her 
vivid  strokes  of  characterization,  and  her  ability  so  sensitively  to 
merge  reality  with  unreality,  give  to  her  short  stories  the  qualities 
of  a  remembered  experience  rather  than  those  of  a  tale  merely  well 
told.  In  this  collection  are  gathered  the  stories  which  reflect  her 
spirit  as  well  as  her  skill. 

Maugham,  W.  Somerset — Cakes  and  Ale  or  the  Skeleton 
in  the  Cupboard — 14  records — read  by  John  Brewster  AFB 
Many  critics  have  felt  that  this  novel  is  in  a  sense  the  biography  of 
Thomas  Hardy.  However,  in  his  introduction,  Mr.  Maugham  says 
that  this  was  not  his  intention;  that  Hardy  was  no  more  in  his  mind 
than  George  Meredith  or  Anatole  France.  In  any  case  this  story  of 
the  natural  love  life  of  a  simple-hearted  genius  at  prostitution,  and 
the  literary  prostitution  of  a  synthetic  genius  is  great  material  for 
a  novel,  and  the  book  has  the  sweep  and  feeling  of  an  extraordinary 
work. 

Morton,  H.  V. — Atlantic  Meeting — 8  records — read  by  Hugh 
Sutton  APH 

An  account  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  voyage  in  H.  M.  S.  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
August,  1941,  and  the  conference  with  President  Roosevelt  which 
resulted  in  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
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Morton,  H.  V. — I  Saw  Two  Englands:  The  Record  of  a 
Journey  before  the  War,  and  after  the  Outbreak  of  War,  in 
the  year  1939 — 23  records — read  by  Harry  Irvine  AFB 
In  this  book  H.  V.  Morton  writes  about  his  last  glimpses  of  pre-war 
England,  and  his  first  impressions  of  England  at  war.  It  is  more 
than  a  travel  book;  it’s  a  charming  and  sensitive  interpretation  of  a 
country  and  its  people. 

Newman,  Ernest — A  Musical  Motley — 16  records — read  by 
John  Knight  AFB 

A  collection  of  musical  studies  by  “The  Dean  of  English  Musical 
Critics”  which  is  learned  without  being  dull;  critical  without  being 
‘stuffy.’ 

Pollock,  Channing — Harvest  of  My  Years:  An  Autobiog¬ 
raphy — 28  records — read  by  Kenneth  Meeker  APH 
Mr.  Pollock’s  book  is  a  record  of  a  full  life;  the  record  of  a  career 
as  reporter,  dramatist,  producer,  and  lecturer,  studded  with  well 
known  names,  and  enlivened  by  good  natured  gossip  of  the  theatrical 
world. 

Rizk,  Salom — Syrian  Yankee — 15  records — read  by  Jean 
Clos  APH 

A  destitute  orphan  in  Syria  learned  at  fourteen  that  he  was  an 
American,  with  brothers  in  the  United  States.  It  took  him  five  years 
to  make  his  way  to  this  country,  and  then  to  Ames,  Iowa.  There  he 
made  his  living  as  a  shoemaker  while  attending  school,  and  later 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Reader’s  Digest  made  lecture  tours.  His 
story  of  Americanization  is  fresh  and  inspiring. 

Ross,  Leonard  Q. — The  Education  of  Hyman  Kaplan — 7 
records — read  by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with  The  Human  Comedy) 

Here  is  the  one  and  only  Hyman  Kaplan,  student  in  the  American 
Night  Preparatory  School  for  Adults.  Mr.  Kaplan  had  a  logical 
mind  and  to  him  it  was  reasonable  that  the  verb  “to  fail”  should  be 
conjugated  “fail,  failed,  bankropt.”  His  valiant  struggles  with  the 
English  language,  and  his  rivalry  with  Miss  Mitnick,  the  star  pupil, 
will  be  a  source  of  delight  to  all  readers. 
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Roy,  Rene — The  Night’s  Candles  (translated  from  the 
French  by  Homer  White) — 6  records — read  by  John  Brew¬ 
ster  AFB  (In  container  with  Flush) 

Rene  Roy  was  blinded  in  the  last  war,  and  in  The  Night’s  Candles 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  gradual  adjustment  to  a  new  life. 

Salten,  Felix — Bambi’s  Children — 12  records — read  by  Burt 
Blackwell  APH 

Felix  Salten  brings  the  same  tenderness  and  sympathy  to  this  tale 
of  wild  life  as  marked  his  earlier  book,  Bambi. 

Saroyan,  William — The  Human  Comedy — 12  records — read 
by  Horace  Braham  AFB  (In  container  with  The  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Hyman  Kaplan) 

Saroyan  tells  the  story  of  an  American  family  in  wartime,  and,  in 
particular,  of  Homer  Macauley,  with  all  the  warmth  and  simplicity 
which  mark  everything  he  has  written. 

Skinner,  Cornelia  Otis  and  Kimbrough,  Emily — Our  Hearts 
Were  Young  and  Gay— 14  records — read  by  Miss  Skinner 
and  Norma  Chambers  AFB 

In  the  early  ’20s  the  authors,  fresh  from  college  went  abroad  to¬ 
gether,  and  with  great  earnestness  did  the  proper  sightseeing, 
studied,  and  met  famous  people.  Free  from  parental  chaperones, 
their  experiences  ranged  from  bedbugs  to  measles,  and  their  women- 
of-the-world  air  led  to  some  hilarious  incidents.  It’s  a  joyous  chron¬ 
icle  of  the  adventures  and  misadventures  of  a  couple  of  innocents  let 
loose  on  an  unsuspecting  world. 

Sterne,  Laurence — The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  Gentleman — 40  records — read  by  Alexander 
Scourby  AFB 

For  two  centuries  this  book  has  been  an  unfailing  antidote  for  dull¬ 
ness  and  pomposity.  It  is  a  classic  that  will  appeal  to  anyone  who 
can  appreciate  freshness  and  gaiety,  and  zest  for  life. 

Stone,  Irving — Lust  for  Life — 33  records — read  by  Lauren 
Gilbert  AFB 

In  Lust  for  Life ,  Stone  has  written  the  moving  and  dramatic  story 
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of  the  painter,  Van  Gogh,  beginning  with  his  life  in  London,  and 
covering  all  the  terrific  years  between  that  time  and  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord — Enoch  Arden  (with  music  by 
Richard  Strauss) — 2  records — read  by  Paul  Leyssac;  Gib- 
ner  King  at  the  piano  AFB  (In  container  with  Western 
Star ) 

This  is  a  presentation  of  Tennyson’s  poem  which  has  special  interest 
because  of  the  music  which  was  written  as  an  accompaniment  for 
the  poem  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  composers. 

Van  Loon,  Hendrik  Willem — Van  Loon’s  Lives — 52  records — 
read  by  the  author  and  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 
Mr.  Van  Loon,  through  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Powers 
(whether  demonic  or  heavenly,  we’re  not  quite  certain)  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  play  host  to  some  very  distinguished  people  from  the  past. 
Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More;  Shakespeare  and  Moliere;  da 
Vinci  and  Dante;  Empress  Theodora  and  Queen  Elizabeth;  to  name 
a  few.  The  result  is  entertaining  and  informative;  a  skillful  com¬ 
bination  of  history  and  fantasy. 

Warren,  Charles  Marquis — Only  the  Valiant — 19  records — 
read  by  Peter  French  APH 

The  story  of  an  army  post  in  the  Southwest  in  the  days  when  the 
Indian  was  the  dreaded  enemy. 

Whitman,  Walt — Democratic  Vistas — 6  records — read  by 
Lauren  Gilbert  AFB  (In  container  with  Leaves  of 
Grass) 

Democratic  Vistas  is  usually  thought  to  be  Whitman’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  work  in  prose;  important  not  only  as  a  key  to  his  poetry,  but 
for  its  own  sake,  as  giving  expression  to  his  mature  thought. 

Whitman,  Walt— Leaves  of  Grass — 9  records — read  by  Hor¬ 
ace  Braham  AFB  (In  container  with  Democratic  Vistas ) 
In  these  poems  Whitman  describes  himself  as  a  lover  of  life  in  all 
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its  forms.  He  is  keenly  sensitive  to  all  the  delights  of  life,  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual,  and  it  is  his  cardinal  doctrine  that  matter, 
mind,  and  spirit  are  equally  noble;  hence  the  sensuousness  of  some 
of  his  poems  never  becomes  sensuality,  but  is  a  part  of  his  faith  in 
the  goodness  of  life  as  a  whole. 

Woolf,  Virginia— Flush— 7  records— read  by  John  Brewster 
AFB  (In  container  with  The  Night’s  Candles) 

Readers  who  have  enjoyed  the  dramatization  of  The  Barretts  of 
Wimpole  Street  will  want  to  read  this  biography  of  Flush,  Elizabeth 
Barret’s  beloved  cocker  spaniel.  It  is  in  many  ways  the  most  un¬ 
usual  and  pleasing  of  Virginia  Woolfs  books.  How  Flush  was 
brought  a  gift  to  the  dim,  mysterious  bedroom  on  Wimpole  Street, 
“a  very  spirited,  very  inquisitive  .  .  .  puppy”;  his  adventures  in 
London,  and  later  his  adventures  in  the  wonderful  city  of  Florence 
are  all  charmingly  told. 

Zweig,  Stefan — The  World  of  Yesterday — 29  records — read 
by  Alexander  Scourby  AFB 

Zweig’s  memories  flow  over  with  episodes,  encounters,  and  occa¬ 
sions  of  historic  implication,  nostalgia,  or  dramatic  excitement.  For¬ 
gotten  events  take  place  again,  forgotten  figures  relive  their  bizarre 
and  often  influential  lives.  Zweig’s  world  was  only  yesterday,  but 
reading  it  one  realizes  how  little  one  understood,  and  how  much  one 
has  forgotten. 

The  Beckoning  Fair  One  and  Other  Tales — 11  records  AFB 
Contents:  The  Beckoning  Fair  One  by  Oliver  Onions — read 
by  Alexander  Scourby;  August  Heat  by  W.  F.  Harvey — 
read  by  Horace  Braham;  The  Upper  Berth  by  F.  Marion 
Crawford — read  by  Lauren  Gilbert;  The  Mezzotint  by 
Montague  Rhodes  James — read  by  John  Knight;  The 
Spectre  of  Tappington  by  Thomas  Ingoldsby — read  by 
Kermit  Murdock. 

If  you  enjoy  the  kind  of  story  that  makes  a  chill  trickle  down  your 
spine,  if  you  enjoy  tales  of  the  weird  and  the  supernatural,  here  is 
a  good  collection  of  them.  We  believe  that  it  would  spoil  the  fun  to 
tell  you  much  about  the  individual  stories  so  we  will  classify  them 
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very  briefly.  First,  The  Beckoning  Fair  One,  tells  how  a  house,  and 
that  which  was  in  it  took  possession  of  a  man.  The  second  story, 
August  Heat,  is  very  short,  but  contains  a  shock  of  considerable 
voltage  in  its  last  line.  The  Upper  Berth — well,  as  its  title  implies, 
it’s  about  an  upper  berth,  one  in  a  ship’s  cabin;  and  about  a  certain, 
horrible  thing  which  occupied  it.  The  Mezzotint  is  about  a  picture; 
a  remarkable  picture,  to  say  the  least.  The  last  of  the  group,  The 
Spectre  of  Tappington,  is  an  old-fashioned  burlesque  of  the  ghost 
story. 

The  Open  Boat  and  Other  Stories — 11  records  AFB 

The  Open  Boat  by  Stephen  Crane,  is  a  tense  and  vivid  narrative 
based  on  the  author’s  own  experience.  At  the  end  of  1896  he  sailed 
from  Jacksonville,  Florida  in  a  small  steamer  loaded  with  guns  and 
cartridges  for  the  insurrectionists  in  Cuba.  The  steamer  sank  early 
in  the  voyage  and  Crane  was  one  of  four  men  in  the  last  boat  to 
leave.  The  story  of  The  Open  Boat  begins  at  this  point.  It’s  read  for 
you  by  Staats  Cotsworth  on  two  records. 

Next  in  this  collection  are  two  stories:  Enoch  Soames  by  Max 
Beerbohm,  in  which  a  poet  makes  a  bargain  with  the  devil  and 
comes  out  badly  on  the  deal;  and  Biography  by  Martin  Armstrong, 
called  by  its  author,  “A  Study  in  Circumstantial  Evidence.”  The 
irony  of  this  little  tale  makes  it  a  fitting  companion  for  Beerbohm’s 
satirical  wit.  Together  these  stories  cover  three  records  and  they 
are  read  by  John  Brewster. 

The  third  unit  in  the  container  is  a  four-record  set  comprising  two 
stories  by  Walter  de  la  Mare,  The  Picnic  and  All  Hallows.  In  The 
Picnic,  the  “capable,  competent,  efficient”  Miss  Curtis  looks  back  on 
her  one  excursion  into  romance.  All  Hallows  is  a  story  of  the  super¬ 
natural  with  emphasis  on  atmosphere.  The  reader  is  John  Brewster. 

The  final  story  in  the  group  is  The  Wide  Net  by  Eudora  Welty,  on 
two  records,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock.  Done  with  grace  and  humor, 
this  is  a  tale  of  simple,  country  folk,  but  it  is  better  classified  as  a 
story  of  what  James  Thurber  calls  “The  war  between  men  and 
women.” 
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SWEDENBORG’S  “HEAVEN  AND  HELL ” 

AS  A  TALKING  BOOK 

Encouraged  by  the  welcome  accorded  to  the  Talking  Book  on 
Emanuel  Swedenborg’s  True  Christian  Religion ,  the  Swedenborg 
Foundation  has  sponsored  a  similar  book  dealing  with  <(Heaven  and 
Hell  ”  Swedenborg’s  most  popular  work.  Like  its  predecessor,  this 
Talking  Book  comprises  six  records,  and  twelve  chapters.  Chapter 
1,  presents  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  this  great  writer.  Chapter  2, 
is  entitled  “The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  Genius  of  the  Angels”; 
Chapter  3,  “The  Correspondence  of  Heaven  with  Man  and  the 
World”;  Chapter  4,  “The  Sun  in  Heaven”;  Chapter  5,  “The  Angels: 
Their  Abodes  and  Garments”;  Chapter  6,  “Government  in  Heaven”; 
Chapter  7,  “Heaven  and  the  Human  Race”;  Chapter  8,  “Social  Life  in 
Heaven”;  Chapter  9,  “The  World  of  Spirits”;  Chapter  10,  “The  Ruler 
of  Hell”;  Chapter  11,  “Hell  Fire”;  Chapter  12,  “The  Balance  be¬ 
tween  Heaven  and  Hell.” 

The  writer  of  this  book  is  the  Rev.  Arthur  Wilde  and  it  may  be 
borrowed  from  all  of  the  Talking  Book  libraries.  The  Swedenborg 
Foundation  has  other  Talking  Books  in  course  of  preparation. 
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CHECK  THE  TITLES  YOU  WISH  TO  BORROW,  DETACH 
THE  LIST  AND  MAIL  IT  TO  YOUR  TALKING  BOOK 
LIBRARY— NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION. 


Talking  Books  should  be  borrowed  from  your  nearest 
regional  distributing  library.  All  libraries  have  the  same  col¬ 
lection,  so  do  not  attempt  to  borrow  records  from  more  than 
one  of  these  libraries. 


□  Allen — Birds  of  North  America — 12r.  AFB 

□  Benet — Western  Star — 9r.  ( Also  in  this  Container ) 

Tennyson — Enoch  Arden — 2r.  AFB 

□  Bojer — The  King’s  Men — 22r.  AFB 

□  Cecil — The  Young  Melbourne — 13r.  AFB 

□  Clark — The  Ox-Bow  Incident — 16r.  AFB. 

□  Clemens — A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur’s  Court — 

24r.  APH 

□  Damon — A  Sense  of  Humus — 14r.  AFB 

□  De  Roussy  de  Sales — The  Making  of  Tomorrow — 21r.  AFB 

□  Dinesen — Winter’s  Tales — 20r.  AFB 

□  Eckstein — In  Peace  Japan  Breeds  War — 16r.  APH 

□  Fosdick — On  Being  A  Real  Person — 16r.  AFB 

□  France — The  Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard — 14r.  AFB 

□  Gilligan — The  Gaunt  Woman — 15r.  AFB 

□  Hardy — Jude  the  Obscure — 30r.  AFB 

□  Heine — Works  of  Prose — lOr.  AFB 

□  McKenney— The  McKenneys  Carry  On— 7r.  APH 

□  Mansfield — The  Garden  Party — 13r.  AFB 

□  Maugham — Cakes  and  Ale — 14r.  AFB 

□  Morton — Atlantic  Meeting — 8r.  APH 

□  Morton — I  Saw  Two  Englands — 23r.  AFB 

□  Newman — A  Musical  Motley — 16r.  AFB 

□  Pollock — Harvest  of  My  Years — 28r.  APH 

□  Rizk — Syrian  Yankee — 15r.  APH 

□  Sal  ten — Bambi’s  Children — 12r.  APH 

(see  reverse  side) 


□  Saroyan— The  Human  Comedy— 12r.  ( Also  in  this  Container) 

Ross — The  Education  of  Hyman  Kaplan — 7r.  AFB 

□  Skinner — Our  Hearts  were  Young  and  Gay — 14r.  AFB 

□  Sterne — The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gentle¬ 

man — 40r.  AFB 

□  Stone — Lust  for  Life — 33r.  AFB 

□  Van  Loon— Van  Loon’s  Lives— 52r.  AFB 

□  Warren— Only  the  Valiant— 19r.  APH 

□  Whitman — Democratic  Vistas  and  Leaves  of  Grass — lor.  A  it  a 

□  Woolf — Flush — 7r.  ( Also  in  this  Container) 

Roy — The  Night’s  Candles — 6r.  AFB 

□  Zweig — The  World  of  Yesterday — 29r.  AFB 

□  The  Beckoning  Fair  One  and  Other  Tales — llr.  AFB 

□  The  Open  Boat  and  Other  Stories — llr.  AFB 

□  Swedenborg’s  “Heaven  and  Hell” — 6r.  AFB 

□  Reader’s  Digest — January,  February,  and  March,  1944  APH 

□  Talking  Book  Topics — March,  1944  AFB 

Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked  on 
this  list: 

READER’S  NAME 
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city  postal  unit  number 

STATE 
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